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ROBERT EDWARD LEE 


By Srr ANDREW MAcPHAIL 


F'TER these seventy-five years, and all their wars, R. E. 
Lee remains the soldier hero and martyr, yet dearest to the 
public heart. These four volumes’ explain that phenomenon. 
Lee was a great gentleman, too great a gentleman to prosecute 
war to its inherent and logical conclusion, lacking the ferocity 
of the traditional conqueror. He did not believe that war was 
an uncontrollable force of nature like the tides of the sea, the 
storm of the heavens, or stress of the earth. ‘Had forbearance 
and wisdom been practised on both sides,” Lee said, “the 
national tragedy of 1861 might have been averted.” 
Forbearance and wisdom are not yet universal human 
qualities. Until that heavenly state of mind prevails war will 
be inevitable. A senseless hatred of war will not prevent it. 
Edward Grey in 1914 repeated three times “I hate it’’; and we 
all know what happened. Woodrow Wilson based his League 
of Nations upon the forbearance and wisdom of mankind. 
Based upon that illusion collapse was obvious from the first. 
Lee looked upon war as an instrument of peace. Utter 
military success was to him, and to Grant also, worse than 
failure. They looked to the conciliation that was bound to 


1R. EH. Lee. By Douglas Southall Freeman. 4 vols., pp. 2421. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, London. $30. 
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come. In this mood Lee carried on the war, and that was one 
cause of his military failure. After all was over, he said: “I 
believe I may say, looking into my heart, and speaking in the 
presence of God, that I have never known one moment of bit- 
terness or resentment.’ To the South he counselled “silence 
and patience’. It was not until Gettysburg that he permitted 
himself to refer to the Federals as “the enemy’’; up to that 
time they were always “those people”. Not all officers were so 
reticent. In the Cuban war of 1897, at Las Gudsimas, when! 
the Spaniards broke from their trenches, Fighting Joe 
Wheeler reverted to the more general Confederate mood as he 
exclaimed “We’ve got the damn Yankees on the run.” 

Lee was too gentle; he did not enforce that inner discip- 
line upon his subordinates, compelling obedience to his orders 
by which alone his calculated tactics could succeed. His verbal 
instructions were at times forgotten or garbled in transmission; 
his written orders, not always clear, were frequently neglected. 
To Pender at Chancellorsville he was obliged to say, “I tell 
you what to do but you don’t do it.” His cavalry was always 
out of hand. J. EK. B. Stuart, that picturesque young officer 
not yet thirty years old, entered joyfully into a plan for a 
reconnaissance in the rear of McClellan’s army. With 1,200 
picked troopers he rode off “as happily as if starting on a 
honeymoon”. Disregarding the orders written by Lee’s own 
hand he conceived the idea of riding completely around the 
Federal army. In two days he found himself on the wrong 
side of a river, and was calling upon Lee for help. At Gettys- 
burg Lee was without his cavalry. “I cannot think what has 
become of Stuart,” he said; “I am in ignorance of what we 
have in front of us.” For six momentous days Stuart with 
9,000 cavalry was away upon a wild exploit and only returned 
when the battle was at its height, his horses and men utterly 
worn out.. Yet to the end Lee retained his admiration and 
affection for Stuart. 
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Lee at the same time was compelled to create an army and 
fight the enemy. His military status was ambiguous. ‘To the 
end he was merely in command of the Northern Army of Vir- 
ginia. President Davis assumed the virtual office of com- 
mander-in-chief, and superseded Lee at First Manassas. So 
Bull Run is known in the South; Antietam, Sharpsburg; and 
Shiloh, Pittsburg Landing. At a more famous battle Davis 
was rash enough to issue direct orders. Lee observed under 
heavy fire a cavalcade composed of President Davis, his ex- 
cited staff-officers, cabinet members and politicians. “Who is 
all this army, and what is it doing here?” Lee asked, and 
warned them away. There is always the eternal problem, not 
yet solved, of the line between civil and military authority. A 
similar rumour persists that some such dubiety existed in the 
minds of Douglas Haig and Lloyd George. 

Let it be repeated, Lee was too gentle and generous. 
After the failure at Gettysburg of Pickett’s disastrous charge 
with fifteen regiments of 15,000 men, Lee rode up to him and 
said, “Come, Pickett, this has been my fight and upon me rests 
the blame. Your men have done all that men could do; the 
fault is entirely my own.” ‘To Wilcox he said, ““Never mind; 
all this has been my fault, and you must help me out of it the 
best way you can.” In a sense he was correct. This book solves 
many problems in that light. It makes painful reading but 
Dr. Freeman does not wince: “Longstreet remained listless 
and despairing .. . in black dismay . . . gloom on his counten- 
ance ... did not believe that success was possible . . . obstinacy, 
tardiness, and irresolution. For the supreme effort of all his 
warring Lee had to act through a sullen, despairing lieuten- 
ant.” During his delay the Federals were heavily reinforced 
and deeply entrenched. JLanrezac on the Marne displayed a 
similar behaviour, but Joffre promptly sent him to Limoges, 
and replaced him with Franchet d’Esperey. Even Foch him- 
self had been Limogé, and Nivelle, and Joffre too. Yet Pickett 
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must have known something of the circumstances, and he never 
blamed Longstreet. To the end of Lee’s life Pickett was 
bitter against him for having “massacred” his men. 

The American Civil war for thirty years aroused slight 
interest in the military mind of Europe; there was little to be 
learned from the the conduct of civilians engaged in that 
pursuit, although the civilian Cromwell was coming into notice. 
In the recent great war, except in the Dominion forces, not 
one British civilian soldier rose above the rank of brigadier. 
But forty years ago the Boer war created some alarm over the 
possible capacity of civilians. The American war as a result 
became a subject of intense study. Strange parallels began 
to disclose themselves, between Jackson and De Wet or Botha, 
between American and British disasters. 

An ingenious essayist might develop the theme that all 
wars are the same war, a series of errors on both sides, victory 
an accident when the mistakes do not coincide. At Frederick 
a patrol picked up three cigars wrapped in a piece of paper 
upon which was written Lee’s order for Antietam; and yet 
McClellan did not move for sixteen hours. Before Second 
Bull Run Pope’s cavalry captured an officer bearing a letter 
that revealed the plan of battle, but he was not thorough 
enough to escape. Lee had no maps covering the area ten 
miles from Richmond. It may be remembered, however, that 
in the British retreat from Mons maps had been left with the 
transport, and the cypher code in the luggage rack of a rail- 
way carriage. 

Buller allowed the Boers to escape from Ladysmith 
although for two days 2,000 of their wagons were observed 
upon the road; at Colenso he abandoned 10 guns without 
a move. Gatacre, a brigadier at Atbara, was the first 
to reach and tear down with his own hands the zareeba of 
the Mahdists; and yet at Reddersberg he lost five companies, 
and at Stormberg the most of his force. At Maggersfontein 
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Methuen making an advance in the dark in quarter column 
left 700 of the Highland brigade dead upon the ground in five 
minutes. At Nicholsons Nek the mules bolted with the am- 
munition and heliographs, leaving a thousand men from two 
veteran regiments to surrender. Doubtless similar analogues 
could be discovered if one were to search the records of the 
more recent war, which would temper criticism of Lee’s mis- 
adventures. 

The military charge against Lee is that he did not follow 
up his victories. No general ever did; not after Austerlitz, 
Jena, Sadowa, Worth, Passchendaele, the Somme. There is 
one exception, as C. R. Ballard in his admirable essay points 
out, Waterloo; and that because two fresh corps of Prussians 
had arrived. After First Bull Run or Manassas, as it is known 
in the South, Jackson, who there earned the name of Stonewall, 
exclaimed as the surgeon was dressing his wound, “Give me 
10,000 fresh troops, and I will be in Washington to-morrow.” 
He had no fresh troops, and there is a limit to human endur- 
ance. To march is more than to walk. Let any man walk 
carrying a burden of 59 pounds as the British soldier did in 
the recent war, and he will make that discovery for himself. 
Even Jackson was late on two occasions in the Seven Days 
by reason of the fatigue of his troops. In the last year of his 
life Lee broke his habitual silence to explain why he had not 
moved on to Washington after Second Bull Run: “Because 
my men had nothing to eat; they had nothing to eat for three 
days; I went into Maryland to feed my army.” War is as 
simple as that. 

There were deep reasons for Lee’s failure: hunger, cold, 
nakedness, fatigue, despair. The institution of negro slavery 
was hard to justify in the eyes of the world. From the first 
Lee’s task was impossible. When the South was refused ac- 
cess to the Atlantic and the Mississippi, and cut athwart by 
Sherman’s devastation, the end had come. Even chloroform 
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was denied to the wounded. For three days before Appomat- 
tox the army had subsisted on parched corn, and the animals 
were without fodder. Pressure from command of the sea was 
the cause of the German failure also. 

A reader of this book whose only experience of war was 
two years on the western front, ranging from Ypres to the 
Somme, never more than three miles from the German 
trenches except on his half-yearly leave of ten days, 
two years from the Base to Cologne, and the nearest 
he came to seeing the Commander-in-chief was his motor 
ear with his flag up but only the chauffeur inside, will 
wonder at the ubiquity of General Lee and his familiarity with 
his men. During the recoil from Pickett’s charge Lee moved 
amongst the broken ranks with cheer and exhortation. A 
wounded enemy prisoner lay upon the ground. Lee dis- 
mounted, extended his hand and said, “My son, I hope you 
will soon be well.” Similar incidents by the score are strewn 
through the book, which for the moment make one forget how 
brave a soldier he was, but discern how good a man. 

A peculiar merit of Dr. Freeman’s book is the swift de- 
scription of every general officer: the nervous impetuous A. P. 
Hill; the small vigorous and soldierly Pender; Pickett a ro- 
mantic person who loved to wear his hair in ringlets; Wilcox a 
slow meticulous and scholarly soldier; John Letcher, Gover- 
nor of Virginia, a bald-headed, florid, bottle-nosed lawyer; 
Hood a physically magnificent brigadier; Hampton prince 
of the Caroline planters; the queer cynical Jubal Early; Long- 
street, 41, low of stature, heavy, slightly deaf; D. H. Hill, 
small, stooped, critical and caustic; and Jackson, 38, gaunt, 
bearded, quiet, soft spoken, neither able in conversation nor 
magnetic in manner, bearing in repose no mark of genius. 

Dr. Freeman does full justice to Jackson. What would 
have happened if something else had not happened is always 
a problem of infinity; if, for example, Jackson not Lee were 
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in command, and if he had not been killed at Chancellorsville. 
As early as October, 1861, he set forth what should be the 
Confederate aim; namely, to occupy Baltimore and Maryland, 
to isolate Washington, destroy industry, mines and commerce 
as far north as Philadelphia, subsist upon the country, “and 
make unrelenting war amidst the homes of the people of the 
North.” Lee saved the United States from that: yet he did 
not escape calumnies all of which are recited by Dr. Freeman 
and disproved. 

The relation between Lee and Jackson is faithfully de- 
scribed by Dr. Freeman. When Jackson fell in the moment 
of his victory Lee wrote, “I would have chosen for the good 
of the country to be disabled in your stead.” As Dr. Freeman 
records, “Lee on his knees implored Heaven to grant to his 
country the mercy of the deliverance of Jackson from death.” 
To the chaplain he said, “Give him my love, and tell him that 
I prayed for him last night as I never prayed for myself.” But 
Jackson’s last words were, “Let us pass over the river, and 
rest under the shade of the trees.”’ Jackson, too, was a religious 
man but in his own way; yet he never allowed his religion to 
obscure his genius for deceiving the enemy; he always man- 
aged to convince them that he was twice as strong as he really 
was. Unless as a work of necessity or mercy he would not 
break the Sabbath by opening a letter or fighting a battle. On 
one occasion he had an urgent summons to confer with Lee. 
The Sabbath intervened. He spent the day attending religious 
meetings. At midnight he mounted his horse and rode fifty- 
two miles in the next fourteen hours. Jackson was of the Old 
Dispensation: Lee, of the New. 

Not in vain will one look in these volumes for light upon 
problems that have vexed students these seventy years. If 
he does not find the solution he will see all the evidence dis- 
played. Whence, for example, came the shot that killed Jack- 
son. Dr. Freeman has missed nothing in the wide range of 
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his original research: Jackson drawing a diagram in the sand 
for Lee with the toe of his boot, stamping down the diagram 
and calling for his horse as he exclaimed, ““We’ve got him”; 
Lee finding his own son Robert asleep under a caisson. At 
Second Manassas a powder-blackened gunner accosted him. 
“Well, my man, what can I do for you?” It was Robert again. 
A. soldier asked him for a chew of tobacco—which he never 
used, or whisky either; two foreign observers perched in a 
tree; “dusty sweating courier on a frothing horse.” In the 
last year of his life the tired old General, although he was only 
sixty-three, visited several southern cities. At Augusta the 
people thronged him. A boy of thirteen made his way through 
the crowd until he stood by his side and looked up at him in 
wondering reverence. The boy’s name was Woodrow Wilson. 
Even Lee’s horses are not neglected, Richmond, the Roan, 
Ajax, Lucy Long, Traveller: no horse ever received such a 
tribute as Lee awarded to T'raveller, his companion since 1861, 
and his survivor. The skeleton of that noble animal is yet 
rather blatantly displayed in the museum of the University 
of which Lee came to be president. 

“T was at Appomattox, Sir;” that was the final pride of 
the Southern soldier. The surrender of Lee at Appomattox: 
the account of the event which Dr. Freeman gives is as excit- 
ing and piteous as the account Thucydides gives of the Athen- 
ian disaster at Syracuse. It is too solemn for summary. The 
text must be read. Lee had entered the parlour of a Virginia 
home; he sat down at a table; he put his hat and gauntlets 
upon it. A man of middle height, slightly stooped and heavily 
bearded, came in alone. Lee walked across the room to meet 
General Grant. They shook hands with brief greetings. A 
dozen Federal officers entered, Sheridan amongst them. They 
were unnoticed. 

The conversation began. “I met you once before,” Gen- 
eral Grant said in his normal tones, “when we were serving in 
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Mexico.” He continued to revive old memories as if he had 
forgotten the purpose of the meeting. Finally, Lee said, “I 
asked to see you to ascertain upon what terms you would re- 
ceive the surrender of my army.” ‘The terms were stated, 
surrender of arms and a general parole. Some papers were 
signed. “This will have a very happy effect upon my army,” 
Lee said, and enquired if the men would be permitted to retain 
their horses. “I shall arrange it so that the men may take 
home their horses to work their little farms.” “This will 
do much toward conciliating our people,’ Lee concluded. 
Throughout the interview Dr. Freeman observes “Grant’s fine 
consideration, the noblest of his qualities and the surest evi- 
dence of his greatness.”’ Brooding over that scene was the 
spirit of Lincoln too. Three years before his second inaugural 
address, made memorable by his great saying: with malice to- 
ward none; with charity for all; he had written, I shall do 
nothing in malice; it is too vast for malicious dealing. 

Those who desire may compare with this the conduct of 
Marshal Foch when he was about to accept the German sur- 
render on a railway train in the forest of Compiegne. “What 
do you want,” he asked of the two German emissaries. The 
terms were handed to them, “dished out as to a dog, as Erz- 
berger said, to swallow whole. If I refused it meant the loss 
of ten thousand lives every day. Cold sweat broke out upon 
me. I signed the terms and then went out and was sick.’”’ Even 
Clemenceau for all his “tigerish” temper declared that Foch 
lacked a magnanimous heart. They may also compare the 
calm of that “Virginia home” with the atmosphere of hysteria, 
hatred, and revenge that prevailed in the Palace of Versailles, 
when the thing that was signed was not a treaty but merely a 
truce, which after twenty years the world yet awaits to be 
finally broken. 

The spirit of Lee and Grant soon vanished. It was re- 
placed by a spirit of cruelty against the South. Dr. Freeman 
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recalls the procedure during the following years with incred- 
ible restraint in a man born in Lynchburg, without bitterness 
even when he relates that when President Davis was put on 
trial at Richmond there were five negroes on the jury. Why 
victors do such things; why the French at the Rhine quartered 
black troops upon a descendant of Queen Victoria, that is a 
problem in national psychology. 

Much remains to be said about the form and technique of 
the book. It is in four volumes of 2421 pages, 9 by 6 inches, 
36 lines, 11 words to the line, near a million words, and not 
a word too many. The weight is over 9 pounds. It is issued 
by Scribner’s in their best style; it costs 30 dollars, and is 
worth the price. Dr. Freeman has done a work that needed 
to be done; it 1s well done; and the life of Lee will never have 
to be written again. He brought to the task many academic 
distinctions, a long editorial experience, and the patient indus- 
try that historical research demands. There are ten pages 
of acknowledgments, amongst them to John Buchan, Winston 
Churchill, Lloyd George, Marshal Foch. The bibliography 
occupies 26 pages, the index 47. 'The index is too detailed for 
easy reference. 

For nineteen years Dr. Freeman has been engaged in a 
vast field; he has missed nothing. With the eye of an artist 
he adorns every page. ‘Towards the end he lightens the winter 
of growing despair by touches of pathos and humour. Lee 
forbade presents of food being sent to his table. With 
his own hand he carried his last portion of turkey to a sick 
officer “who had nothing to eat but corn bread and sweet-potato 
coffee.” The book is one for every reader, but for full effect 
it demands a preliminary knowledge of the general history 
of the war. This present trivial review is merely the impres- 
sion of one person who has read these million words with a 
profound and soiemn emotion, and with gratitude to the author 
who has permitted him to come so close to the heart of a great 
and good man. 


NIETZSCHE, THE “GOOD EUROPEAN” 


By PauLt GuTMANN 


HE influence which Nietzsche exerted at the beginning of 

this century was, like romanticism or the world-weariness 
of Byron, originally the concern of literature. The later in- 
fluence of this thinker upon politics lay neither in his intention 
nor in the sphere of thought of his first disciples, and has given 
a false and one-sided picture of him. The great fashion of 
that time is gone. The philosophic teaching of Nietzsche, if 
one may even call it that, is widely attacked, but by way of 
compensation a portion of it has attained an even greater in- 
fluence as the basis of a policy which shakes the present world 
system. 

The greatest misfortunes of mankind have always been 
misunderstood ideas. Nietzsche’s system, intended to be purely 
esthetic and at first seized upon only by poets like Strindberg 
and d’Annunzio, leaving out of account numerous minor fol- 
lowers, became in the ideology of a statesman like Mussolini 
the justification for a policy of Power, the like of which 
Nietzsche had never dreamed. ‘The Superman, at first the 
model of uncombed coffee-house poets, now became a world- 
shaking reality. 

Three figures fought for first place in the development of 
Nietzsche: the cosmopolitan, the freethinker, the founder of a 
religion. Cosmopolitan in the widest sense of the term was the 
appearance and behaviour of the Basle professor of classic 
philology, which position Nietzsche held at the age of twenty- 
five. The pedagogue of that period deliberately differentiated 
himself from his duller colleagues in clothing and manners. As 
Nietzsche says, in his autobiography Ecce Homo, his pupils 
learned enthusiastically under his guidance. Whether it was 
vanity or the desire for aloofness which prompted him, he, the 
descendant of Protestant pastors, emphasized his alleged de- 
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scent from the aristocratic Polish family Niezki, by which he 
likewise wished in the later period of his bitterness to emphasize 
his disconnection with everything German. From Protestant- 
ism, perhaps from earlier Catholic confessions, he traces the 
precision and conscientiousness of his thought, he who in Antz- 
christ designates Christianity as the greatest crime against 
humanity. The ripest fruit of the philological studies of his 
Basle period is The Birth of Tragedy from the Spirit of Music. 

In this work, from whose appearance dates the new his- 
torical appreciation of Wagner, he weaves a halo about Wag- 
ner’s head as he draws a parallel between the musician and the 
greatest Greek tragedian, Aeschylus. He makes a comparison 
between the Dionysian and the Apollonian ideal and seeks to 
prove that the Greeks created for themselves out of an over- 
abundance of the sorrows of existence the cult of Dionysian 
extravagance. Wagner is the Dionysian musician of modern 
times. In the year 1876, during a sojourn in Sorrento, where 
were also Malvida von Meysenbug, the aged friend of the 
youthful Romain Rolland and the psychologist Dr. Paul Rée 
who became so significant for Nietzsche, the friendship with 
Wagner is at the height. Here this friendship at the same 
time reached its critical revulsion. 

Years before, Nietzsche had been the guest of Wagner in 
the latter’s villa at Triebschen on the Lake of Lucerne. Even 
long after the breach with the once so revered Master the philo- 
sopher speaks of this time with a feeling of deepest gratitude. 
“Not for any price would I wipe out of my life the 
days spent in Triebschen, those days of confidence, of cheer- 
fulness, of sublime coincidences, of deep-felt moments. I 
do not know whether others also had the same experience 
with Wagner: in our sky there was never a cloud.” The days 
in Sorrento brought the transformation. Wagner the ostensible 
artist of the future had become pious, as a disciple of Schopen- 
hauer, to whom Nietzsche had also reverently dedicated a 
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work; he had taken on everything which in Schopenhauer was 
still a medieval-Christian remnant: holiness, redemption, 
second-sight, spiritism, prophecy, while the audacities of 
Schopenhauer, especially the atheistic ones, had fallen on un- 
fruitful ground. Wagner even went to church again and told 
of the edification which the enjoyment of the holy communion 
afforded him. Long after the break Nietzsche says: “My 
youth would not have been tolerable to me without Wagner’s 
music. For I was condemned to the Germans. If one wishes 
to free oneself from unbearable oppression one takes hashish.” 

The Case of Wagner, that writing in which Nietzsche 
documents his final revulsion from Wagner, is probably the 
most brilliant pamphlet in the German language. How he de- 
rives the essence of the Wagnerian dramas from the character 
of the actor is a masterpiece of psychology. “Yesterday I 
heard Bizet’s masterpiece—will you believe it—for the twen- 
tieth time. And each time that I heard Carmen, it really 
seemed to me that I was more of a philosopher, a better philo- 
sopher.” He plays off the north against the south. But this 
final emancipation only takes place in the year 1888 in Turin 
shortly before the mental breakdown, while the inward and 
outward struggle against Wagner occupies Nietzsche for the 
whole intervening period. The turning away from Wagner 
after that autumn sojourn in Sorrento also brings about the 
turning away from Schopenhauer and that clear interval 
which expresses itself in the book Hwman, All-too-Human. 
This work is dedicated to Voltaire, to the free-thinker, and is 
a decisive avowal of positivism, of world-citizenship, of the 
Europeanism which is stressed again and again, even in the 
later, completely contradictory works. For the first time in 
Nietzsche’s work we find here mention of the “good Europ- 
ean’. 

In this clear-sighted book, dedicated to scientific thought, 
the author frees himself not only from the haze of the Bayreuth 
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incense of the Parsifal period, but from all mysticism. He 
speaks among other things of the increasing race mixture of 
European peoples, out of which there must arise a cross-breed, 
that of the European people. So he says in Aphorism 475: 
“Even if at present, either consciously or unconsciously, the 
segregation of the nations through the creation of national en- 
mities counteracts this goal, nevertheless the process of the 
hybridization goes slowly on, in spite of the temporary oppos- 
ing currents; besides this artificial nationalism is as dangerous 
as was artificial Catholicism, for it signifies a state of extremity 
and siege, which is inflicted by the few upon the many and 
needs intrigue, deceit and force to maintain itself in authority. 

. Incidentally, the problem of the Jews exists only within 
the national states. In these their energy and higher intelli- 
gence, their mental and spiritual capital, accumulated from 
generation to generation in the school of suffering, must come 
to ascendancy to a degree bound to arouse envy and hate; 
therefore in these states—and truly the more they again con- 
duct themselves nationalistically—the journalistic evil grows 
of leading the Jews to the shambles as scapegoats for all 
possible public and private ills. Every nation, every human 
being, has unpleasant, yes dangerous qualities, it is cruel to 
demand that the Jew shall be an exception.” And in another 
Aphorism he says: “One takes the unexplained, unintelligible 
matter more seriously than the clear, intelligible one.” A 
clear stand against all mysticism whatsoever! 

Nietzsche calls Human, All-too-Human his book for free 
minds, the “anti-romantic auto-treatment against temporary 
suffermg from the most dangerous form of romanticism”, from 
Wagnerian Christianity. It is a collection of the most subtle 
psychological aphorisms, such as German literature had not 
yet known, like the Caractéres of La Bruyére or the Essays of 
Montesquieu. Unfortunately this lucid state does not last and 
Nietzsche throws himself into the arms of a much more dan- 
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gerous romanticism. Freed from Wagner, whom he still 
honours until the time of his death as the most significant 
musical genius, stimulated by the works of Paul Rée, he now 
undertakes the criticism of moral concepts. Christianity, so 
he says, has created a weakening of the instinct with its teach- 
ing of pity for the disinherited and humiliated. He designates 
the teaching of the gospels in the exegesis of St. Paul as the 
revolt in morals of slaves and calls Christianity the greatest 
disgrace which has yet been put upon humanity. In Beyond 
Good and Evil he commits dialectic trickery in defining good 
as weak and evil as strong, a simple reversal lacking all 
evidence. 

The strong, according to Nietzsche’s new intellectual 
transformation, are the ruthless who set their imprint upon 
thousands of years as upon soft wax, the violent renaissance 
natures like Cesare Borgia, the roaming blond beast. Why 
blond, since his whole life long he loved the Mediterranean with 
its preponderantly dark-haired people, is not clear. One sees 
that here, too, as in all his works, he sets out from the esthetic, 
finds the renaissance man admirable, pity despicable, a pheno- 
menon of decadence. Like Goethe or Heine before him, he 
praises paganism in opposition to Christianity, scorns every- 
thing modern, sees in socialism a symptom of decay and fears 
the ugliness of the technical age. Like Heine, whom he esteems 
above all as a lyric poet and one of the very few artists of the 
German language, or like Goethe he reveres Napoleon and 
expects from the future the Napoleonic Superman, for whom 
mankind is only material, the fertilizer out of which in every 
millenium a new genius arises. The same sage who heralded 
the free-thinker as the representative of the good European 
writes the T'wilight of the Idols, and maintains in an Aphor- 
ism directed against Rousseau in The Will to Power: “Man is 
unfortunately no longer evil enough: the opponents of Rous- 
seau who say ‘Man is a beast of prey’ are unfortunately not 
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right; it is not the corruption of man but his effeteness and 
demoralization that is the curse.” He ridicules the once 
honoured Voltaire. “Voltaire, understanding neither the 
wmanita in the sense of the renaissance nor the virtw (as higher 
culture) fights for the cause of tastes, of knowledge, of the 
arts, the cause of progress itself and of civilization.” Nietzsche 
overthrows all previous conceptions about the nature of the 
philosopher and makes the outrageous statement: “The actual 
philosophers, however, are commanders and law-givers; they 
say, so it shall be, they are the first to decide the whither and 
wherefore of man... Their perception is creation, their crea- 
tion is law-giving, their will to truth is will to power.” And 
in Thus Spake Zarathustra he sings the song of songs of the 
Philosophy of Power. 

It is not difficult to attack this absurd glorification of 
power from the most varied standpoints. The socialist might 
protest that in this teaching capitalism in its most extreme 
form or imperialism have created for themselves a mystical- 
religious justification for their claims to power; the doctor 
might maintain that here megalomania mixed with religious 
delusion expresses itself; the psycho-analyst also might find 
that a serious inferiority complex has here built up for itself 
a monstrous compensation. If this teaching had been pro- 
claimed by any second-rate talent we would dismiss it with a 
shrug of the shoulders and bring any one of the cited argu- 
ments out into the field. But their prophet is also one of the 
finest psychologists of all times, one of the most forceful lingu- 
ists, a scholar of wide and deep culture. The danger of this 
demoniacal delusion lies in its cultural foundation. Nietzsche 
brings to an end that line of glorifiers of the antique and of 
the renaissance which leads from Goethe through romanticism 
and through Heine, as well as their uncritical reverence for 
Napoleon, and transfers an ideal, originally esthetic, to what 
he understands as politics. As its originator always empha- 
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sizes, the tragedy of this teaching, meant only for the finest 
spirits, is this,—that every despotic person can refer to it, as 
in the case of Mussolini and his Fascist disciples. This sorcerer 
Nietzsche cannot now get rid of the spirits which he has con- 
jured up, but he would shudder if he had to experience the 
fruits of his teaching. In all his writings to the very last he 
nevertheless remains the “good European” and discards na- 
tionalism as the greatest danger to this Kuropeanism. 
Thus he writes in Beyond Good and Evil: 


Thanks to the unwholesome alienation, which the madness 
of nationalism has sown among the peoples of Europe and 
still continues to sow; thanks likewise to the politicians— 
short of sight and quick of hand—who thus aided are to-day 
on top, and who do not at all suspect to what extent the 
disruptive policy which they pursue can of necessity be 
merely an interim policy; thanks to all that and to much 
which to-day cannot be mentioned, the most unequivocal 
signs, showing that Europe wishes to be united, are now 
overlooked or deliberately and mendaciously reinterpreted. 
Among all the more earnest and fundamental people of this 
century it was the actual united direction of the secret 
work of their souls to prepare the way for that new syn- 
thesis. I am thinking of people like Napoleon, Goethe, 
Beethoven, Stendhal, Heinrich Heine, Schopenhauer—also 
Richard Wagner... 


In Will to Power he writes: “To-day where the German 
spirit suffers under the pressure of patriotic fervour and of 
self-admiration it becomes noticeably coarser.” He writes 
these words more than half a century ago. Is there any con- 
tradiction in his sentences? Not at all. Nietzsche does not 
want the tyranny of an ambitious politician, but the intel- 
lectual authority of the highest philosophical mind, namely 
that of Friedrich Nietzsche. How little he wants to have to 
do with politics of the day is shown in the declaration in Ecce 
Homo: “T am the last anti-political German.” 

He towers high above the opinions of the day, he scorns 
the husband of his sister Elizabeth, his brother-in-law Forster, 
who died young, on account of the latter’s Anti-semitism and 
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he writes the following: ““What does Europe owe to the Jews? 
Much of good and of evil and above all one thing that is simul- 
taneously of both the best and the worst: the grand manner 
in morality, the awesomeness and majesty of eternal demands, 
the whole romanticism and sublimity of moral doubts, and con- 
sequently just the most attractive, insidious and exquisite 
portion of the iridescent avidity for life in the reflection of 
which the sky of our European culture, its evening sky, is 
to-day glowing, perhaps even glowing its last. We artists 
among the spectators are grateful to the Jews for that.” And 
in Aphorism 251 he continues the subject: “One has to take it 
along in the bargain if a number of clouds and derangements 
disturb the minds of a people which suffers—wilfully suffers— 
from national neurotic fever and political ambition, little short 
attacks of obscurantism, for example, with the Germans of to- 
day we have alternately the anti-French folly, the anti-Jewish, 
the anti-Polish, the Christian-romantic, and the Wagnerian 
follies.” 

When in the same division he comes to speak of the Jews 
he says the following: “A thinker, who has the future of Kurope 
at heart, will, in all the projects he makes in his own mind for 
this future, reckon with the Jews as with the Russians as the 
surest and most probable factors in the great play and struggle 
of the powers.” He maintains that the European nations, 
because infinitely mixed, are something very unstable, while 
the Jewish type has been formed in the course of thousands of 
years. That they want to be absorbed he looks upon as a 
weakening of the instinct. “One ought certainly to recognize 
this trait and impulse and to meet it; to which end it might 
be useful and advisable to expel these Anti-semitic bawlers 
from the country; to approach it with all care, with discrimina- 
tion, somewhat as the English nobility does it.” And he pro- 
poses a mixture with the aristocratic officer from Mark Bran- 
denburg. “It would be of great interest to see whether it 
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would not be possible to breed to the inherited art of command- 
ing and obeying the genius of finance and of patience (and 
above all some intellect and intellectuality, which are decidedly 
lacking in the designated place).” 

One could increase the number of citations by dozens of 
similar ones. To wish to see in this implacable critic of the 
bourgeois age — critic however only in esthetic and moral 
matters—a clumsy herald of Power, to some extent the philo- 
sopher of a political gangsterism, would be more than foolish. 
Nietzsche experienced the Bismarckian age with all its grow- 
ing cultural repulsiveness and was deeply disappointed. To 
recuperate from these contemporary phenomena with their 
convulsively hollow gestures, he created for himself in his 
Superman a poetic ideal. “Evil is the greatest strength of 
man,” such and similar pronouncements of one of the most 
sensitive and at heart kindly men aimed at the disciplining of 
a selective type such as the world has never seen and never 
will see. How much of the neo-German and Wagnerian genius 
of power existed in Nietzsche himself, of that he obviously 
was never conscious. As critic of his fellow-countrymen he 
was too sharp. He constantly reproaches the Germans for 
the lack of psychology, for want of delicacy in literary matters 
as contrasted with the French; he says in his bitterness shortly 
before his mental collapse, that everywhere that the Germans 
have come they have destroyed culture; and exclaims, what a 
benefaction is a Jew among Germans! In short, in his hatred 
of everything German he cannot satisfy himself. 

Nietzsche, who since that Sorrento period unfolds a pro- 
ductivity without compare, only found recognition or even 
readers among his closest colleagues and nowhere else in Ger- 
many. The lonely poet-philosopher, tortured by eye trouble 
and all sorts of other ailments, wandered about the heights of 
the Engadine, in Sils Maria, searching for friends, listening 
for anecho. In Genoa, Santa Margherita, in Nice, Rome and 
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finally Turin he wrote work after work. According to his own 
words he gave the Germans the deepest books which they pos- 
sess, Zarathustra, but Germany kept silent and only abroad a 
few enthusiastic voices were lifted — like that of Dr. Georg 
Brandes, of a few Frenchmen, of Strindberg, of Ola Hansson. 
The philosopher who philosophized with a hammer looked 
about in vain for the species of rock upon which he might have 
swung his hammer. 

He is nevertheless intoxicated by immortality, a condition 
which he had already known in a lesser degree years before, 
at the time of the composition of Joyful Wisdom, when the 
idea of an eternal return of all things first dawned upon him. 
“For every enjoyment desires eternity.” He, the intoxicated, 
loves the south as the paradise of intensified vitality, but also 
of clarity of thought. His dislike for the foggy north corre- 
sponds to his enmity of slovenly thinking, of the nebulosity 
of the German mentality. He traces the name ‘deutsch’ to the 
old German ‘tiwsch’ and says that it signifies etymologically 
‘das T’éuschevolk’ (the deceptive race). “I breathe with dif- 
ficulty in the vicinity of this slovenliness in psychological 
things which has become second nature, this slovenliness which 
makes every word, every attitude of a German a puzzle.” Out 
of bitterness at the want of resonance he becomes unjust to 
the true greatness of past German culture, as when in Ecce 
Homo, that passionate bill of indictment of his final period, he 
reproaches the Germans, saying: “They have on their con- 
science all the great crimes against culture of the last four 
hundred years.” 

Just as Freiherr von Biedermann‘s edition of Goethe’s 
Conversations is suppressed in present-day Germany because 
of the many bitter criticisms it contains of the qualities of the 
Germans, so Ecce Homo has long been unprocurable in the 
German book-trade since its first edition, which appeared only 
in a thousand copies. A false picture of Nietzsche is systemat- 
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ically being produced with the help of his recently deceased 
sister. The herald of “the Higher Man’, of the “roaming 
blond beast’’, this aberration from the main line of his pro- 
ductivity, is played up against the “good European”, which he 
remained his whole life long, from the professor of Greek in 
Basle to the enthusiast for Latin culture before his breakdown 
in Turin. He, who appreciated the chivalrous greatness of the 
English spirit just as he did the deep leaning to psychology 
of the Russians, he the enthusiastic worshipper of Stendhal, 
the admirer of Sterne, Heine, Voltaire, is above every suspicion 
of having glorified Power in the sense of nationalistic racial 
arrogance. 

What final tragic fate it is, that this martyr of thought, 
whose life has been an eternal battle against the traditional and 
the outworn in his own heart, this actual martyr to truthful- 
ness, should be held aloft as their approving prophet by the 
untruthful of to-day. 


WHY CONFEDERATION CAME 


By REGINALD G. TROTTER 


ILL lately most Canadians have been inclined to take Con- 
federation for granted. We have been proud, more or 
less, of being Canadians, assuming complacently that, once 
dominion status had received international recognition, 
Canada was a full-grown nation among the nations of the 
world. Lately perhaps our complacency has been somewhat 
disturbed by numerous evidences that our national constitu- 
tional system falls seriously short of meeting internal needs 
that have arisen from new social and economic developments, 
and of satisfying the necessities of our external relationships 
if we are to count in them as effectively as we should like. The 
remedies lie in our own hands—we can no longer “pass the 
buck” to Britain. And yet divisive forces are strong among 
us and there are many pessimists who talk as if nothing could 
be done to cope with them. If our grandfathers had lain down 
in the face of the problems that confronted them, if they had 
taken for granted that constitutional difficulties should not be 
talked about but left to right themselves by some automatic 
process or the timely intervention of a beneficent national deity, 
no Dominion of Canada would have been born. 
It was because the makers of Confederation were faced by 
a whole complex of problems of great magnitude, with which 
they grappled strenuously, that a federal union was consum- 
mated in 1867 and then promptly expanded from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and northward to the Arctic seas. For this 
achievement in nation-building a price had to be paid. The 
governments of the old provinces had to give up important 
powers of law-making and administration and _ extensive 
sources of revenue to the new federal government, since obvi- 
ously the latter required large revenues and extensive juris- 
diction if it was to be anything but a shadow. Moreover, the 
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people of the more populous and wealthy provinces, Quebec 
and Ontario, had to shoulder a large part of the immediate 
financial burden incurred by the new Dominion in pledging 
the extension of railways to the Maritime Provinces on the east 
and to the Pacific coast on the west. Why was the formation 
of a national government desired so greatly as to make possible 
such large surrender of provincial powers and assumption of 
national responsibilities by the principal centres of popula- 
tion? Why were the Fathers of Confederation and the people 
who followed their lead not content to let things go on as they 
were, still taking for granted that some day in the future 
events would unfold a larger life for the young communities 
of British North America? What made them think the price 
was worth paying just then? 

It is not enough to assume that the question can be an- 
swered satisfactorily by pointing out that the political condi- 
tion of the provinces was ripe for federal union. Yet a word 
should perhaps be said about that first of all. It is true that 
by the middle of the last century the provinces had secured 
essential control of their internal administration, despite the 
opposition of the local privileged cliques which had tried to 
block that development even after the British government, 
having concluded that the time was ripe for it, was pressing 
for its realization. By the early 1860’s those old cliques had 
dropped into the background. With .a decade and more of 
responsible government behind them the political leaders of 
the provinces now had the experience in self-government—in 
administration as well as in law-making—upon which an auto- 
nomous national system could be built. And by that time, too, 
the autonomy of the provinces had grown to include control 
of their own tariff policies, so that on this side, also, the ground 
was made ready for a national state. 

Special political and constitutional difficulties, moreover, 
confronted the old province of Canada. These had arisen out 
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of the clash between the races and the interests of its two sec- 
tions, so serious, in view of the growing balance of power 
between them, as to threaten deadlock. Their difficult partner- 
ship was too close for the comfort of either, yet neither could 
dispense with the other; inevitably they needed some new sort 
of organic political association. The Maritime Provinces, also, 
had their own constitutional problems. 

These political and constitutional elements in the whole 
situation drew increasing attention to the idea, which had long 
been in the air, of a general union of the provinces. But these 
elements comprised only one phase of the position in which the 
provinces now found themselves. Constitutional remedies 
were not sought merely for greater convenience in operating 
political institutions, but essentially to serve more fundamental 
purposes. It was other and deeper conditions that made con- 
stitutional change imperative. 

Economic needs were growingly urgent. The ’50’s had 
been a time of rapid and extensive railway building in the 
province of Canada, where the Grand Trunk Railway had just 
been completed from the Detroit border to the lower St. Law-: 
rence, with an all-year-round outlet to the open sea at Port- 
land, Maine. Short lines, also, had been built in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. Could these now all be linked into an 
intercolonial system that would join the Maritimes directly. 
with the St. Lawrence basin and give the latter an all-British 
route to open winter ports? ‘The connecting line across the 
mountainous Gaspé peninsula and northern New Brunswick 
would be lengthy and expensive and the sparse settlement 
along it would produce little return in the way of local traffic. 
The financial resources of the separate provinces had been 
strained by the construction already done. A British guarantee 
was needed if capital for further extensions was to be available 
on practicable terms, but it was becoming apparent that such 
a guarantee would be difficult if not impossible to secure unless 
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the provinces could be brought into close co-operation such as 
a political union would carry with it. There was also an in- 
creasing movement for the elimination of tariff barriers among 
the provinces that would increase their mutual trade by com- 
bining them in a single free-trade area. This, too, political 
union would bring with it as a natural accompaniment. 

With regard to the West, events were moving rapidly. 
The territorial authority and the commercial monopoly which 
the Hudson’s Bay Company had long enjoyed there had un- 
doubtedly been important factors in promoting the prosperity 
of the fur trade, in guarding the Indians against the abuses 
of an unregulated frontier traffic, and in holding the West for 
the British flag, but recently the Company’s régime had been 
subjected to drastic criticism by persons at the Red River 
Settlement and elsewhere who wished to speed the opening of 
the prairies to widespread settlement. Possibilities of prairie 
settlement were attracting more Canadian attention now that 
the easily opened lands of the St. Lawrence valley, and old 
Ontario south of the rocks and swamps of the pre-Cambrian 
Shield, had been pretty well occupied. The recent very rapid 


progress of settlement in the American prairies just south of | A 


present-day Manitoba, and the development of steamer trans- “ 
port on the Red River with connections to St. Paul, were omens 
for Canada that if the North West was to be saved for the 
future nation of the north it must be occupied more effectively, 
and that soon. Gold discoveries in British Columbia and the 
closer connections that ensued with California threatened to 
nullify earlier success in retaining that province for the empire 
in the face of American demands for its annexation. 

In the whole situation, whether one think of the internal 
constitutional difficulties of the provinces, of problems of rail- 


way communications, public finance and intercolonial trade, or 


of the future of the prairies and the Pacific coast, the basic 
factor in relation to our theme was the growth of a certain 
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widespread and intense conviction. This was, that the time 
had come when decisive action could no longer be postponed 
if the communities of British North America would preserve 
for themselves the opportunity of building a society enjoying 
a measure of independence from the great republic to the 
south. There need not be traced here the roots of that old senti- 
ment of independence from the United States. They were 
manifold, and they ran deep-bedded in the history of both 
Upper and Lower Canada, and were hardly less vital and per- 
vasive in the Maritime Provinces. The sentiment was closely 
related to that of attachment to the British connection. The 
latter feeling had long been strengthened by the sense of 
security that the connection afforded against the possibility of 
undue subordination to the neighbouring republic. With the 
continued growth of colonial autonomy there might in time 
have to be less reliance upon British support; Britain herself 
was indeed already urging her self-governing colonies to as- 
sume larger responsibilities compatible with their increased 
autonomy. British North Americans could, then, hardly feel 
quite secure till there should have been won from the United 
States complete acceptance of their permanent independence 
from the republic. And in the early ’60’s, at any rate, that 
was far from won. Memories of the boundary disputes and 
the war scares of the ’40’s were still green, and another dispute 
had developed over the location of the boundary in the strait 
south of Vancouver Island. But looming above and beyond 
such matters came in the early ’60’s the crisis in relations with 
the United States that arose out of the Civil War in that 
country between the North and the South. 

Before that conflict was long under way relations between 
Britain and the Northern States became alarming and 
throughout the war were marked by recurring tensions. More 
than once hostilities seemed imminent; had they come, Canada 
would have been the battleground. But neither government 
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wished war, and it was averted, Britain making it clear very 
early, by the dispatch of troops and supplies, that she would 
do her best to defend the provinces if they were attacked. The 
winter journey of the reinforcements for Canada, through the 
snowy wilderness of northern New Brunswick, demonstrated 
one reason for an intercolonial railway. As animosity towards 
Britain grew in the Northern States, it was accompanied by 
hard feelings towards Canada, which were not unconnected 
also with the local situation. For although many Canadians 
enlisted in the Union armies, Canada became a haven for 
Southern refugees, numbers of whom not only found hospital- 
ity here but made this country a base for hostile activities across 
the border. Threats of retaliation against Canada soon became 
frequent, usually taking the form of advocating the termina- 
tion of the reciprocity treaty, which had been in force for some 
years, or of depriving Canadians of the privilege which they 
enjoyed of shipping goods in bond to and from American 
ports over American railways. It was often argued that to 
deprive Canadians of markets and railway facilities in such 
fashion would compel them to seek salvation in annexation to 
the republic. As a matter of fact threats of this sort strength- 
ened instead the desire to secure an intercolonial railway and 
an enlarged home market by a union of the provinces. Threats 
of forcible annexation, also frequently uttered, furnished a 
still more effective American “bogey” in arousing public sup- 
port for union. No more cogent arguments could have been 
provided in behalf of creating a national form of government 
than such threats against the economic independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity of British North America. 

By 1864 the Civil War had brought to crisis a whole range 
of problems confronting the provinces. Such was the urgency 
that leaders from all the provinces joined in shaping a plan of 
federal union at conferences held during that year. Opposition 
developed in some quarters but the advocates of union did not 
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retreat before it. In securing support for their proposals they 
found assistance in subsequent United States policy when the 
threat to abrogate reciprocity was made effective, and the 
abortive Fenian Raids of ’66 once more dramatized the im- 
portance of defence. 


British financial interests, also, upon which private enter- 
prise and public credit in the provinces were both largely 
dependent, threw their weighty influence into the scales in 
behalf of a project that promised so much more adequate a 
political framework for building a prosperous and expanding 
economy in this country. This influence was great in connection 
with the promotion of plans for railway extensions, and in a 
shifting of control in the Hudson’s Bay Company that would 
in due course facilitate arrangements for opening the North 
West to transit and settlement. The same interests also 
counted in shaping the policy of the British Government. 


That Government, at the beginning of the ’60’s, had no 
enthusiasm for a union of the provinces, for which it believed 
that the time was by no means ripe. When, however, in 1864, 
the Fathers of Confederation put forward their definite pro- 
posals, it welcomed these as offering a practicable way of 
placing affairs in the northern half of this continent on a sure 
footing. Its official support did much to insure success, not 
only in the inauguration of the Dominion in 1867, but in its 
prompt expansion by the addition of Manitoba, the North 
West Territories, and British Columbia. The establishment 
of the Dominion from sea to sea spelled checkmate to the 
attempts of some prominent political leaders in the States to 
secure territorial cessions in compensation for Britain’s alleged 
unneutral policy during the Civil War. Even the “Little 
Englander” government of that day preferred rather to meet 
these claims by agreeing to the Geneva Arbitration and paying 
in cash the subsequent heavy bill for damages. 
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Thus Confederation is accounted for by a variety of needs 
and pressures under which its makers accomplished much in 
the face of numerous difficulties. Rather than carping about 
what they did not foresee and what they did not do, our gen- 
eration might more properly and more profitably give them 
credit for the large measure of success that they did achieve 
in laying the Dominion’s foundations, and then proceed to 
emulate their constructive vision as nation-builders by making 
its own worthy contribution to the further building of Canada’s 
national life. 


WEATHER SONG 


By Lincoutn FIrzeci 


Darkness pours upon the roof, 
Black eaves splash a rainy river, 
Now should frolic blood carouse, 
The arrow burn to fly the quiver. 


Dancer, press your mistress close, 
Flutter warm the heart unstable; 
High though midnight freeze morose, 
Lovers wheel in starry fable. 


Winter sails a rusty leaf, 

Frost burrs sting as fresh as clover; 
Gold is sunshine bound in sheaf, 
Harvest that the field spilled over. 


THE LAMP AT NOON 
By Srncuair Ross 


LITTLE before noon she lit the lamp. Demented wind 

fled keening past the house: a wail through the eaves that 

died every minute or two. Three days now without respite it 
had held. The dust was thickening to an impenetrable fog. 

She lit the lamp, then for a long time stood at the window 
motionless. In dim, fitful outline the stable and oat granary 
still were visible; beyond, obscuring fields and landmarks, the 
lower of dust clouds made the farmyard seem an isolated acre, 
poised aloft above a sombre void. At each blast of wind it 
shook, as if to topple and spin hurtling with the dust-reel into 
space. 

From the window she went to the door, opening it a little, 
and peering towards the stable again. He was not coming 
yet. As she watched there was a sudden rift overhead, and 
for a moment through the tattered clouds the sun raced like 
a wizened orange. It shed a soft, diffused light, dim and 
yellow as if it were the light from the lamp reaching out 
through the open door. 

She closed the door, and going to the stove tried the pota- 
toes with a fork. Her eyes all the while were fixed and wide 
with a curious immobility. It was the window. Standing at 
it she had let her forehead press against the pane until the eyes 
were strained apart and rigid. Wide like that they had looked 
out to the deepening ruin of the storm. Now she could not 
close them. 

The baby started to cry. He was lying in a home-made 
crib over which she had arranged a tent of muslin, Careful 
not to disturb the folds of it she knelt and tried to still him, 
whispering huskily in a sing-song voice that he must hush and 
go to sleep again. She would have liked to rock him, to feel 
the comfort of his little body in her arms, but a fear had 
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obsessed her that in the dust-filled air he might contract pneu- 
monia. There was dust sifting everywhere. Her own throat 
was parched with it. The table had been set less than ten 
minutes, and already a film was gathering on the dishes. The 
little ery continued, and with wincing, frightened lips she 
glanced around as if to find a corner where the air was less 
oppressive. But while the lips winced the eyes maintained 
their wide, immobile stare. “Sleep,” she whispered again. “It’s 
too soon for you to be hungry. Daddy’s coming for his 
dinner.” 

He seemed a long time. Even the clock, still a few min- 
utes off noon, could not dispel a foreboding sense that he was 
longer than he should be. She went to the door again—then 
recoiled slowly to stand white and breathless in the middle of 
the room. She mustn’t. He would only despise her if she 
ran to the stable looking for him. There was too much grim 
endurance in his nature ever to let him understand the fear 
and weakness of a woman. She must stay quiet and wait. 
Nothing was wrong. At noon he would come—and perhaps 
after dinner stay with her a while. 

Yesterday, and again at breakfast this morning, they had 
quarrelled bitterly. She wanted him now, the assurance of 
his strength and nearness, but he would stand aloof, wary, 
remembering the words she had flung at him in her anger, 
unable to understand it was only the dust and wind that had 
driven her. 

Tense she fixed her eyes upon the clock, listening. There 
were two winds: the wind in flight, and the wind that pursued. 
The one sought refuge in the eaves, whimpering, in fear; the 
other assailed it there, and shook the eaves apart to make it 
flee again. Once as she listened this first wind sprang into 
the room, distraught like a bird that has felt the graze of talons 
on its wing; while furious the other wind shook the walls, and 
thudded tumbleweeds against the window till its quarry 
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glanced away again in fright. But only to return—to return 
and quake among the feeble eaves, as if in all this dust-mad 
wilderness it knew no other sanctuary. 

Then Paul came. At his step she hurried to the stove, 
intent upon the pots and frying-pan. “The worst wind yet,” 
he ventured, hanging up his cap and smock. “I had to light 
the lantern in the tool shed too.” 

They looked at each other, then away. She wanted to go 
to him, to feel his arms supporting her, to cry a little just that 
he might soothe her, but because his presence made the menace 
of the wind seem less, she gripped herself and thought, “I’m 
in the right. I won’t give in. For his sake too I won't.” 

He washed, hurriedly, so that a few dark welts of dust 
remained to indent upon his face a haggard strength. It was 
all she could see as she wiped the dishes and set the food before 
him: the strength, the grimness, the young Paul growing old 
and hard, buckled against a desert even grimmer than his will. 
“Hungry?” she asked, touched to a twinge of pity she had not 
intended. ‘“There’s dust in everything. It keeps coming 
faster than I can clean it up.” 

He nodded. “To-night though you'll see it go down. This 
is the third day.” 

She looked at him in silence a moment, and then as if to 
herself muttered broodingly, “Until the next time. Until it 
starts again.” 

There was a dark timbre of resentment in her voice now 
that boded another quarrel. He waited, his eyes on her dubi- 
ously as she mashed a potato with her fork. The lamp be- 
tween them threw strong lights and shadows on their faces. 
Dust and drouth, earth that betrayed alike his labor and his 
faith, to him the struggle had given sternness, an impassive 
courage. Beneath the whip of sand his youth had been effaced. 
Youth, zest, exuberance—there remained only a harsh and 
clenched virility that yet became him, that seemed at the cost 
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of more engaging qualities to be fulfilment of his inmost and 
essential nature. Whereas to her the same debts and poverty 
had brought a plaintive indignation, a. nervous dread of what 
was still to come. The eyes were hollowed, the lips pinched 
dry and colorless. It was the face of a woman that had aged 
without maturing, that had loved the little vanities of life, and 
lost them wistfully. 

“I’m afraid, Paul,” she said suddenly. “I can’t stand it 
any longer. He cries all the time. You will go Paul—say you 
will. We aren’t living here—not really living—” 

The pleading in her voice now after its shrill bitterness 
yesterday made him think that this was only another way to 
persuade him. Evenly he answered, “I told you this morning, 
Ellen: we keep on right where we are. At least I do. It’s 
yourself you’re thinking about, not the baby.” 

This morning such an accusation would have stung her to 
rage; now, her voice swift and panting, she pressed on, 
“Listen, Paul—I’m thinking of all of us—you, too. Look at 
the sky—and your fields. Are you blind? Thistles and tum- 
bleweeds—it’s a desert, Paul. You won’t have a straw this 
fall. You won't be able to feed a cow or a chicken. Please, 
Paul—say that we'll go away—’”’ 

“No, Kllen—” His voice as he answered was still remote 
and even, inflexibly in unison with the narrowed eyes, and the 
great hunch of muscle-knotted shoulder. “Even as a desert 
it’s better than sweeping out your father’s store and running 
his errands. That’s all I’ve got ahead of me if I do what you 
want.” 

“And here—” she flared. ‘“What’s ahead of you here? 
At least we'll get enough to eat and wear when you're sweep- 
ing out his store. Look at it—look at it, you fool. Desert— 
the lamp lit at noon—” 

“You'll see it come back,” he said quietly. ‘“There’s good 
wheat in it yet.” 
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“But in the meantime—year after year—can’t you under- 
stand, Paul? We’'ll never get them back—” 

He put down his knife and fork and leaned towards her 
across the table. “I can’t go, Ellen. Living off your people 
—charity—stop and think of it. This is where I belong. I’ve 
no trade or education. I can’t do anything else.” 

“Charity!” she repeated him, letting her voice rise in de- 
rision. “And this — you call this independence! Borrowed 
money you can’t even pay the interest on —seed from the 
government—grocery bills—doctor bills—” 

“We'll have crops again,” he persisted. “Good crops— 
the land will come back. It’s worth waiting for.” 

“And while we’re waiting, Paul!’ It was not anger now, 
but a kind of sob. “Think of me—and him. It’s not fair. 
We have our lives too to live.” 

“And you think that going home to your family—taking 
your husband with you—” 

“I don’t care—anything would be better than this. Look 
at the air he’s breathing. He cries all the time. For his sake, 
Paul. What’s ahead of him here, even if you do get crops?” 

He clenched his lips a minute, then with his eyes hard and 
contemptuous struck back, ““As much as in town, growing up 
a pauper. You're the one who wants to go, Ellen—it’s not 
for his sake. You think that in town you'd have a better time 
—not so much work—more clothes—” 

“Maybe—” She dropped her head defencelessly. “I’m 
young still. I like pretty things.” 

There was silence now—a deep fastness of it enclosed by 
rushing wind and creaking walls. It seemed the yellow lamp- 
light cast a hush upon them. Through the haze of dusty air 
the walls receded, dimmed, and came again. Listlessly at last 
she said, ““Go on—your dinner’s getting cold. Don’t sit and 
stare at me. I’ve said it all.” 
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The spent quietness in her voice was harder even than her 
anger to endure. It reproached him, against his will insisted 
that he see and understand her lot. To justify himself he tried, 
“TI was a poor man when you married me. You said you didn’t 
mind. Farming’s never been easy, and never will be.” 

“T wouldn’t mind the work or the scimping if there was 
something to look forward to. It’s the hopelessness—going 
on—watching the land blow away.” 

“The land’s all right,” he repeated. ‘The dry years won’t 
last forever.” 

“But it’s not just dry years, Paul!’ The little sob in her 
voice gave way suddenly to a ring of exasperation. “Will you 
never see? It’s the land itself—the soil. You’ve plowed and 
harrowed it until there’s not a root or fibre left to hold it down. 
That’s why the soil drifts—that’s why in a year or two there'll 
be nothing left but the bare clay. If in the first place you 
farmers had taken care of your land—if you hadn’t been so 
greedy for wheat every year—” 

She had taught school before she married him, and of late 
in her anger there had been a kind of disdain, an attitude 
almost of condescension, as if she no longer looked upon the 
farmers as her equals. He sat still, his eyes fixed on the yellow 
lampflame, and seeming to know how her words had hurt him 
she went on softly, “I want to help you Paul. That’s why I 
won’t sit quiet while you go on wasting your life. You’re only 
thirty—you owe it to yourself as well as me.” 

Still he sat with his lips drawn white and his eyes on the 
lampflame. It seemed indifference now, as if he were ignoring 
her, and stung to anger again she cried, “Do you ever think 
what my life is? Two rooms to live in—once a month to town, 
and nothing to spend when I get there. I’m still young—I 
wasn’t brought up this way.” 

Stolidly he answered, ““You’re a farmer’s wife now. It 
doesn’t matter what you used to be, or how you were brought 
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up. You get enough to eat and wear. Just now that’s all that 
I can do. I’m not to blame that we’ve been dried out five 
years.” 


“Enough to eat!” she laughed back shrilly, her eyes all 
the while fixed expressionless and wide. ‘Enough salt pork— 
enough potatoes and eggs. And look—” Springing to the 
middle of the room she thrust out a foot for him to see the 
scuffed old slipper. “When they’re completely gone I sup- 
pose you'll tell me I can go barefoot—that I’m a farmer’s wife 
—that it’s not your fault we’re dried out—” 


“And look at these—” He pushed his chair away from 
the table now to let her see what he was wearing. “Cowhide— 
hard as boards—but my feet are so calloused I don’t feel them 
any more.” 

Then hurriedly he stood up, ashamed of having tried to 
match her hardships with his own. But frightened now as he 
reached for his smock she pressed close to him. “Don’t go yet. 
I brood and worry when I’m left alone. Please, Paul—you 
can’t work on the land anyway.” 

“And keep on like this?” Grimly he buttoned his smock 
right up to his throat. “You start before I’m through the 
door. Week in and week out—I’ve troubles enough of my 
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own. 


“Paul—please stay—” ‘The eyes were glazed now, dis- 
tended a little as if with the intensity of her dread and plead- 
ing. ““We won't quarrel any more. Hear it! I can’t work— 
I just stand still and listen—” 


The eyes frightened him, but responding to a kind of in- 
stinct that he must withstand her, that it was his self-respect 
and manhood against the fretful weakness of a woman, he 
answered unfeelingly, “In here safe and quiet—you don’t 
know how well off you are. If you were out in it—fighting it— 
swallowing it—”’ 
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“Sometimes, Paul, I wish I were. I’m so caged—if I 
could only break away and run. See—I stand like this all 
day. I can’t relax. My throat’s so tight it aches—” 

Firmly he loosened his smock from the clutch of her 
hands. “If I stay we'll only keep on like this all afternoon. 
To-morrow when the wind’s down we can talk things over 
quietly.” 3 

Then without meeting her eyes again he swung outside, 
and doubled low against the buffets of the wind, fought his 
way slowly towards the stable. There was a deep hollow calm 
within, a vast darkness engulfed beneath the tides of moaning 
wind. He stood breathless a moment, hushed almost to a 
stupor by the sudden extinction of the storm and the incredible 
stillness that enfolded him. It was a long, far-reaching still- 
ness. The first dim stalls and rafters led the way into cavern- 
like obscurity, into vaults and recesses that extended far beyond 
the stable walls. Nor in these first quiet moments did he forbid 
the illusion, the sense of release from a harsh, familiar world 
into one of immeasurable peace and darkness. The contentious 
mood that his stand against Ellen had roused him to, his 
tenacity and clenched despair before the ravages of wind, it 
was ebbing now, losing itself in the hover of darkness. Ellen 
and the wheat seemed remote, unimportant. At a whinney 
from the bay mare Bess he went forward and into her stall. 
She seemed grateful for his presence, and thrust her nose deep 
between his arm and body. They stood a long time thus, 
comforting and assuring each other. 

For soon again the first deep sense of quiet and peace was 
shrunken to the battered shelter of the stable. Instead of 
release or escape from the assaulting wind, the walls were but 
a feeble stand against it. They creaked and sawed as if the 
fingers of a giant hand were tightening to collapse them; the 
empty loft sustained a pipelike cry that rose and fell but never 
ended. He saw the dust-black sky again, and his fields blown 
smooth with drifted soil. 
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But always, even while listening to the storm outside, he 
could feel the tense and apprehensive stillness of the stable. 
There was not a hoof that clumped or shifted, not a rub of 
halter against manger. And yet, though it had been a strange 
stable, into which he had never set foot before, he would 
have known, despite the darkness, that every stall was filled. 
They too were all listening. 

From Bess he went to the big grey gelding Prince. Prince 
was twenty years old, with rib-grooved sides, and high, pro- 
truding hipbones. Paul ran his hand over the ribs, and felt 
a sudden shame, a sting of fear that Ellen might be right in 
what she said. For wasn’t it true—nine years a farmer now 
on his own land, and still he couldn’t even feed his horses? 
What then could he hope to do for his wife and son? 

There was much he planned. And so vivid was the future 
of his planning, so real and constant, that often the actual 
present was but half-felt, but half-endured. Its difficulties 
were lessened by a confidence in what lay beyond them. A 
new house for Ellen, new furniture, new clothes. Land for 
the boy—land and still more land—or education, whatever he 
might want. 

But all the time was he only a blind and stubborn fool? 
Was Ellen right? Was he trampling on her life, and throw- 
ing away his own? The five years since he married her, were 
they to go on repeating themselves, five, ten, twenty, until all 
the brave future he looked forward to was but a stark and 
futile past? , 

She looked forward to no future. She had no faith or 
dream with which to make the dust and poverty less real. He 
understood suddenly. He saw her face again as only a few 
minutes ago it had begged him not to leave her. The darkness 
round him now was as a slate on which her lonely terror limned 
itself. He went from Prince to the other horses, combing their 
manes and forelocks with his fingers, but always still it was her 
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face he saw, its staring eyes and twisted suffering. “See 
Paul—I stand like this all day. I just stand still—My throat’s 
so tight it aches—” 

And always the wind, the creak of walls, the wild lipless 
wailing through the loft. Until at last as he stood there, star- 
ing into the livid face before him, it seemed that this scream 
of wind was a cry from her parched and frantic lips. He knew 
it couldn’t be, he knew that she was safe within the house, but 
still the wind persisted as a woman’s cry. The cry of a woman 
with eyes like those that watched him through the dark. Eyes 
that were mad now—lips that even as they cried still pleaded, 
“See, Paul—I stand like this all day. I just stand still—so 
caged! If I could only run!” 

He saw her running, pulled and driven headlong by the 
wind, but when at last he returned to the house, compelled by 
his anxiety, she was walking quietly back and forwards with 
the baby in her arms. Careful, despite his concern, not to 
reveal a fear or weakness that she might think capitulation 
to her wishes, he watched a moment through the window, and 
then went off to the tool shed to mend old harness. All after- 
noon he stitched and rivetted. It was easier with the lantern 
lit and his hands occupied. There was wind whining high past 
the tool shed too, but it was only wind. He remembered the 
arguments with which Ellen had tried to persuade him away 
from the farm, and one by one he defeated them. There would 
be rain again—next year, or the next. Maybe she was right. 
Maybe in his ignorance he had farmed his land the wrong 
way, seeding wheat every year, working the soil till it was 
lifeless dust—but he would do better now. He would plant 
clover and alfalfa, breed cattle, acre by acre and year by year 
restore to his land its fibre and fertility. That was something 
to work for, a way to prove himself. It was ruthless wind, 
blackening the sky with his earth, screaming in derision of his 
labour, but it was not his master. Out of his land it had made 
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a wilderness. He now, out of the wilderness, would make a 
farm and home again. 

To-night he must talk with Ellen. Patiently, when the 
wind was down, and they were both quiet again. It was she 
who had told him to grow fibrous crops, who had called him 
an ignorant fool because he kept on with summer fallow and 
wheat. Now she might be gratified to find him acknowledging 
her wisdom. Perhaps she would begin to feel the power and 
steadfastness of the land, to take a pride in it, to understand 
that he was not a fool, but working for her future and their 
son’s. 

And already the wind was slackening. At four o’clock 
he could sense a lull. At five, straining his eyes from the tool 
shed doorway, he could make out a neighbour’s buildings half 
a mile away. It was over—three days of blight and havoc like 
a scourge—three days so bitter and so long that for a moment 
he stood still, unseeing, his senses idle with a numbness of 
relief. 

But only for a moment. Suddenly he emerged from the 
numbness; suddenly the fields before him struck his eyes to 
comprehension. They lay black, naked. Beaten and mounded 
smooth with dust as if a sea in gentle swell had turned to stone. 
And though he had tried to prepare himself for such a scene, 
though he had known since yesterday that not a blade would 
last the storm, still now, before the utter waste confronting 
him, he sickened and stood cold. Suddenly lke the fields he was 
naked. Everything that had sheathed him a little from the 
realities of existence: vision and purpose, faith in the land, in 
the future, in himself—it was all rent now, all stripped away. 
“Desert,” he heard her voice begin to sob. “Desert, you fool— 
the lamp lit at noon!’ 

In the stable again, measuring out their feed to the horses, 
he wondered what he would say to her to-night. For so deep 
were his instincts of loyalty to the land that still, even with the 
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images of its betrayal stark upon his mind, his concern was 
how to withstand her, how to go on again and justify himself. 
It had not occurred to him yet that he might or should abandon 
the land. He had lived with it too long. Rather was his im- 
pulse to defend it still—as a man defends against the scorn 
of strangers even his most worthless kin. 

He fed his horses, then waited. She too would be wait- 
ing, ready to cry at him, “Look now—that crop that was to 
feed and clothe us! And you'll still keep on! You'll still say 
‘Next year—there’ll be rain next year’!” 

But she was gone when he reached the house. The door 
was open, the lamp blown out, the crib empty. The dishes 
from their meal at noon were still on the table. She had 
perhaps begun to sweep, for the broom was lying in the middle 
of the floor. He tried to call, but a terror clamped upon his 
throat. In the wan, returning light it seemed that even the 
deserted kitchen was straining to whisper what it had seen. 
The tatters of the storm still whimpered through the eaves, 
and in their moaning told the desolation of the miles they had 
traversed. On tiptoe at last he crossed to the adjoming room; 
then at the threshold, without even a glance inside to satisfy 
himself that she was really gone, he wheeled again and plunged 
outside. 

He ran a long time—distraught and headlong as a few 
hours ago he had seemed to watch her run—around the farm- 
yard, a little distance into the pasture, back again blindly to 
the house to see whether she had returned—and then at a 
stumble down the road for help. 

They joined him in the search, rode away for others, 
spread calling across the fields in the direction she might have 
been carried by the wind—but nearly two hours later it was 
himself who came upon her. Crouched down against a drift 
of sand as if for shelter, her hair in matted strands around 
her neck and face, the child clasped tightly in her arms. 
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The child was quite cold. It had been her arms, perhaps, 
too frantic to protect him, or the smother of dust upon his 
throat and lungs. “Hold him,” she said as he knelt beside her. 
“So—with his face away from the wind. Hold him until I 
tidy my hair.” 

Her eyes were still wide in an immobile stare, but with 
her lips she smiled at him. For a long time he knelt transfixed, 
trying to speak to her, touching fearfully with his fingertip 
the dust-grimed cheeks and eyelids of the child. At last she 
said, “I'll take him again. Such clumsy hands—you don’t 
know how to hold a baby yet. See how his head falls forward 
on your arm.” 

Yet it all seemed familiar—a confirmation of what he 
had known since noon. He gave her the child, then, gathering 
them both up in his arms, struggled to his feet and turned 
towards home. 

It was evening now. Across the fields a few spent clouds 
of dust still shook and fled. Beyond, as if through smoke, 
the sunset smouldered like a distant fire. 

He walked with a long dull stride, his eyes before him, 
heedless of her weight. Once he glanced down and with her 
eyes she still was smiling. “Such strong arms, Paul—and I 
was so tired with carrying just him. . .” 

He tried to answer, but it seemed that now the dusk was 
drawn apart in breathless waiting, a finger on its lips until 
they passed. “You were right, Paul—’ Her voice came 
whispering, as if she too could feel the hush. “You said to- 
night we’d see the storm go down. So still now, and the sky 
burning—it means to-morrow will be fine.” 
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THE MEANING OF FASCISM 
By L. E. Law 


HAT is Fascism? Is it a philosophy of life? Is it a 

political theory? Is it a form of government? Is it an 
economic system? Is it a movement thrown up by the tensions 
of post-war society? ‘The answer to all these questions is yes: 
Fascism is all these things. Let us then begin with the first 
of them, the Fascist philosophy of life. 


To the Fascist the chief purpose of man is the service of 
the nation. Now Mussolini and the Fascist philosophers make 
a very clear distinction between the nation on the one hand 
and on the other the individuals who compose it at any given 
moment. “The Italian nation,” says Mussolini, “is an organ- 
ism endowed with purposes, a life and means of action tran- 
scending in power and duration those of individuals, singly or 
grouped, who compose it.” What does he mean? Perhaps 
we sometimes use the same idea ourselves. What do we mean 
when we sing “O Canada’? What is Canada? Do we mean 
you and me and the rest of us simply? No, we imagine—and 
we are quite irrational about it—we imagine Canada almost 
as some sort of mystical entity, a sort of intangible individual 
with a life of its own stretching far back into the past and 
likely to go on far into the future. “My country, ’tis of thee” — 
thee, a single being, not a collection of human people. This 
idea lies at the very root of the Fascist theory of life and the 
state. “The Fascist state,” says Mussolini (and it should be 
noticed that the nation is said to “realize itself” in the state), 
“is itself conscious, and has itself a will and a personality”. 
But this is not all: if it has a will of its own, it has purposes 
too; and these purposes, though never defined in detail, are 
referred to in a general way as the “preservation, expansion, 
improvement” of the nation, and I suppose we might sum 
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them all up in the words “national greatness”, the greatness 
of the nation-state. 

If we ask the Fascists what happens to the individual in 
this scheme of things, we shall get the following answer: “For 
Fascism,” says the philosopher Rocco, “society (by which he 
means the nation) is the end, individuals the means, and its 
whole life consists in using individuals as instruments for its 

. ends”. The individual, as he puts it elsewhere, has no 
rights except those which the state allows him, and he has, if 
we push the theory to its logical conclusion, no obligations to 
human beings as such; his whole and only duty is to the state. 
In fact, apart from the state, a man is entirely without signi- 
ficance. “The state is an absolute,” says Mussolini, “before 
which individuals and groups are relative, only to be conceived 
of in their relation to the state.” “For the Fascist,” he says 
again, “all is in the state, and nothing human or spiritual exists 
and much less has any value outside the state. In this sense 
Fascism is totalitarian, and the Fascist state, the synthesis and 
unity of all values, interprets, develops and gives power to 
every aspect of the life of the people.” The whole matter is 
neatly summed up by MaclIver, in a passage where he imagines 
the state to speak thus to the people: “Forget,” it says, “that 
you are peasants, workers, business men, scientists, wives or 
mothers, and remember only that you are citizens. Forget all 
other claims upon you, for none of them compare with mine.” 

It is small wonder then that Thomas Hobbes called the to- 
talitarian state “thy mortal god on earth”. But whereas in other 
cases men are free to serve or reject their gods, as they choose, 
the service of the state is inescapable. The Fascist state not 
only claims the service of the whole man, but will if necessary 
exact it by coercion; in fact, regarded as a means to the state’s 
purposes, the individual is in every aspect subject to state con- 
trol—in all his activities, ideas and interests, in body, mind 
and spirit. This is no exaggeration—totalitarianism means 
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what it says; it means that the whole man is absorbed in the 
state and that there are no limits to the possibilities of state 
jurisdiction. 

How can we judge this?) What are our standards in these 
things? “There is no conception of the state,” says Mussolini, 
“which is not fundamentally a conception of life itself.” If 
we judge it then by the standards of Christianity, the answer 
is immediate and decisive: in its theory of the state, Fascism 
is in complete and irreconcilable opposition to Christian teach- 
ing. Christian doctrine on this point is clear—that every 
human creature, every human personality, by the very fact of 
its divine relationship, has a significance and value of its own, 
has rights independent of the state or even of society; that 
some things are Caesar’s and others are not; that there are no 
secular purposes of more value than the development of per- 
sonality itself, and that a person cannot therefore be used as 
a means to any ends so regarded. 

It is true that Mussolini speaks at times of individuals 
and of social justice; and Rocco likewise declares that “we, too, 
maintain the necessity of safeguarding the conditions that 
make for the free development of the individual.”” The reason 
is this: the development and prosperity of the state itself are 
conditioned by the development of the individuals who com- 
pose it. “The individual,” he says, “must be allowed to de- 
velop his personality in behalf of the state.” Is there then 
some hope for the individual after all? It is difficult to see it. 
For, apart from the state’s claim to use the individual as it 
likes, there is a world of difference between development and 
free development, and although in one passage Rocco uses the 
term “free”, the whole weight of his argument and the whole 
point of Fascist political theory is that the development must 
be controlled. I do not suggest, of course, that any man any- 
where can be completely free; no man can escape from what 
is called his “conditioning”. But nevertheless there are de- 
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grees of latitude which still remain possible: education, for 
instance, can be broad or narrow, and within limits a man has 
free will and moral responsibility. In all these things the 
Fascist state claims the right to regiment him, and what is 
more, it inevitably regiments him in accordance with its own 
purely arbitrary standards of life and conduct, standards which 
are determined entirely by its own interests. “You have de- 
stroyed the constitution”, said Briining at his last meeting in 
Berlin. “That is bad. But much worse is it that by your 
theory of the state’s being the norm and measure of right and 
wrong, you have destroyed the feeling of justice and what is 
right and what is wrong. And this crime history will never 
forgive.” 

In its political theory, we can now see, Fascism rejects 
also the old ideas of liberalism. Liberalism, with its protest 
against state interference, is to Mussolini “the logical and, in- 
deed, historical forerunner of anarchy.” The Fascist attack is 
carried on against democracy as well: if government is to serve 
the interests of the mystical nation-state and individuals are to 
be used simply as means to these ends, then, according to 
Fascist theory, popular sovereignty is out of the question, be- 
cause the great mass of citizens would be incapable of sacrific-: 
ing their individual interests to such an ideal as this. It is 
implied, of course, and indeed persistently stated, that in the 
workings of democracy people are concerned not with one 
another’s welfare, but only with their own. This is not all. 
The masses are not only self-interested: there is no reason in 
them. “Only because they are many they must be right,” says 
Mussolini. “Nothing of the kind. The opposite is true, that — 
numbers are contrary to reason.” 'The Fascist picture of lib- 
eral democracy is summed up in a passage which Mussolini 
quotes from Renan: “The principle that society exists solely 
through the well-being and the personal liberty of all the indi- 
viduals of which it is composed does not appear to be conform- 
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able to the plans of nature, in whose workings the race alone 
seems to be taken into consideration, and the individual sacri- 
ficed to it. It is greatly to be feared that the last stage of such 
a conception of democracy ... would end in a condition of 
society in which a degenerate herd would have no other pre- 
occupation but the satisfaction of the lowest desires of common 
men.” 

This is Plato’s view of democratic society all over again— 
a selfish, ignorant and anarchical mob. Plato’s remedy—a 
dictatorship of the chosen gifted few—is in theory and with 
certain qualifications, the Fascist remedy too. In the Fascist 
scheme, there stands at the head a single Leader and he, in the 
name of the mystic nation, claims absolute control over the 
lives and destinies of all its living members. The key-note of 
the system is Order: authority from the top down, each man 
in his place, a military discipline. Such government claims to 
be par excellence strong, efficient and disinterested. The 
question whether democracy can meet this challenge we will 
consider presently. For the moment let us take a glance at 
what Fascism means in practice. 

Imagine a Fascist Canada. The whole life of the Do- 
minion lies ultimately in the hands of a single individual, the 
Fascist Party Leader. He is Prime Minister, in theory re- 
sponsible to the Governor-General, in practice responsible to 
no one. There is only one party and this, like the state itself, 
works on an autocratic principle. Ministers are in practice 
responsible only to the Prime Minister and are under oath to 
execute his orders. The same applies to the civil service. It 
is the same even with the judges; as the Nazi Commissioner of 
Justice puts it, it is no longer possible, as it was in the epoch 
of liberalism, for an independent judiciary to offer “subversive 
opposition” to the united will of state and Leader. In this 
way, as Briining recently pointed out to the Rowell Commis- 
sion, there disappears the basic device of democracy for ensur- 
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ing the individual against arbitrary action by the state. Not 
only this; the comprehensive acts designed to suppress opposi- 
tion will be administered, not by the ordinary courts but by 
special tribunals run on military lines and without the usual 
safeguards for ensuring justice; they will be enforced by the 
regular police, by the Fascist militia and a vast system of spies. 
The theory of centralization means also the end of Confedera- 
tion: federalism gives place to unitary government and the 
whole Dominion will be divided into administrative regions, 
each under an official appointed from headquarters. Finally 
even the activities of local governments are centralized; any 
contrast or opposition between the ends of local and central 
authorities is considered, as Mussolini puts it, “monstrous’”’. 
But perhaps the most striking thing in the Fascist scheme 
is a complex economic structure, the Corporative System as it 
is called. In the official wording this is “an instrument which, 
under the aegis of the state, disciplines the productive forces 
with a view to the wealth, the political power and the well- 
being of the... nation.” Its object is two-fold: in the first 
place, now that strikes and lock-outs are forbidden as leading 
to anarchy, it provides means for regulating relations between 
capital and labour, and secondly, it is intended to promote 
economic prosperity by the regulation of production. While 
there is perhaps no need to describe this organization in detail, 
it is important to notice its social and economic significance, 
and for this purpose one must remember how the Fascists 
came to power. It will be recalled how Hitler’s championship 
of the depressed middle classes won him later the support of 
various land-owners and big industrialists, because, in spite of 
his vague socialistic theories, they saw in his party a weapon 
against Communism and the growing power of the Trade 
Unions. Much the same thing happened in Italy, too, when 
the rich and middle classes pushed Mussolini forward as their 
champion against what was declared to be a Bolshevist peril. 
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Once in power, the Fascists destroyed the workers’ organiza- 
tions, made strikes illegal, and by including the economic 
system in the political structure made criticism of the one an 
indictment of the other. It is small wonder therefore if Fascism 
is regarded as being, in effect, largely a method for maintain- 
ing the existing capitalist order. But while this is very clearly 
the case, the totalitarian state puts forward a claim to bring 
capital under control, and it is perfectly true that many cases 
in the special labour courts have gone in favour of the workers 
and that there has been a considerable regimentation of busi- 
ness. But the claim that the government has a free hand is 
hard to substantiate; indeed, to an outside observer this would 
appear, in the circumstances, to be almost an impossibility, and 
there is a weight of opinion and evidence that the biggest con- 
cerns of business and finance are an effective power behind the 
throne. 

The whole Fascist system, political and economic, rests on 
the philosophy of the nation-state. As we have seen, what this 
amounts to is that the citizen (unless, of course, he has any 
influence with the authorities) does what he is told without 
being asked either for consent or opinion, and, in accordance 
with totalitarian principles, there are no limits to what may 
be required of him. How the citizens are to be induced to 
accept such a position is one of the pressing problems of every 
absolute government. The ultimate answer, of course, however 
great the opposition, is force. Might is right—this is a car- 
dinal Fascist principle; and there are various ways, which need 
not be detailed here, for dealing with those who are wrong. 
But as Goebbels once expressively put it, “The people do not 
step behind the government if silenced with machine guns.” 
Discipline must if possible be accepted, and this means that 
the official view of life—the view of life which exalts the nation 
and national ends, which makes the individual a means to these 
ends, and requires his unquestioning obedience—shall be ap- 
proved by every individual whole-heartedly. 
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Fascism therefore means high-pressure propaganda, the 
suppression of free speech and the control of press, radio, 
stage, screen, schools, universities, churches, labour organiza- 
tions, youth movements—every possible channel of ideas. ‘To 
prevent questioning even in the individual’s own mind, the 
critical faculties must be put to sleep. “The effect of propa- 
ganda,” says Hitler, “must always be directed to the emotions 
and only to a limited extent to the so-called mind.” “We have 
created our myth,” says Mussolini. “The myth is a faith, it is 
passion. It is not necessary that it shall be a reality. It is a 
reality by the fact that it is a goad, a faith. .. Our myth is 
the Nation, our myth is the greatness of the Nation. And to 
this myth, to this grandeur . . . we subordinate all the rest.” 
By the skilful use of these psychological weapons, this inducing, 
as it were, of a national hypnosis, Fascism has scored its great- 
est triumphs; failing this, indeed, Fascism could scarcely have 
existed at all. But however much one will praise a devotion 
to a corporate ideal, one must remember what the Fascist ideal 
involves—that it means the total subordination of the individual 
to irresponsible government; while in practice the very process 
of keeping the ideal alive—the monopolizing of all means of 
creating public opinion, the forcible suppression of opposition 
and the deliberate attempt to stamp out the critical spirit—this 
very process itself involves a relentless violation of personal 
liberties. 

How long government can be carried on by such means 
as these is an open question. But the Fascists themselves are not 
unaware of this and they are, further, as well aware as Plato 
that the key to the future lies in the hand of the child. “Fasc- 
ism”, it is officially stated, “considers the problem of the 
education of the young as one of the fundamental tasks of the 
Revolution ... for guaranteeing the continuity of its historic 
foundations.” Therefore, with totalitarian thoroughness, they 
seek to control all forms of training and all possible influences, 
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intellectual or emotional, in school or out of it, which go to 
shape the child’s outlook. Fascist education, in fact, differs 
little from propaganda: its first purpose is not to develop the 
intellect; rather is it true to say that what has been called ‘‘the 
disavowal of the intellectual principle” is one of the bases of the 
system. The main object is to instil the officially prescribed 
ideals and attitudes, and for this purpose the various youth 
movements, with their semi-military organization and _ their 
stress on action, rhythm and esprit de corps, are of first im- 
portance. But the same principles are at work in school and 
university as well. Here perhaps there will be a more direct 
appeal to the intellect, but the Fascist purpose is not to open 
the mind; the aim is to indoctrinate it and keep it closed. Train- 
ing the mind to think for itself, to examine questions from 
every possible point of view, to weigh all the evidence and to 
form its own conclusions—this is not the Fascist object. The 
ideals of liberalism — tolerance, liberty of conviction and ex- 
pression, relentless candour, pellucid honesty—these things are 
not only inconsistent with Fascist principles, they are a positive 
menace; in fact, the very possibility of a Fascist order of 
society depends on their destruction. Independence therefore 
and the free adventuring of mind and spirit give place to dis- 
cipline and control; the scholar, in the words of Professor 
Baumler of Berlin, must be replaced by the soldier type. Even 
the arts will be brought into line: “It is necessary,” according 
to an official German document, “.. . to unite creative artists 
in all their respective fields . . . so as to coordinate their efforts 
to a united and organized purpose.” There is therefore a close 
supervision of personnel. In Italy (according to Herman 
Finer, to whom I owe several quotations) members of a 
university staff may be dismissed if they put themselves in 
what are called “situations of incompatibility with the 
general political principles of the government”. Dismissal is 
decided by the Cabinet. 'There is also a professional oath which 
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includes an undertaking “to fulfil all the academic duties with 
the purpose of forming citizens, industrious, honest and de- 
voted to the Fatherland and the Fascist régime,” and on this 
oath the Italian Minister of Education made the following 
comment: “They have sworn, and I want to be certain that 
the oath of loyalty to the régime will find its full response in 
the teaching and scientific activity of each of them. But the 
indissolubility between thought and the Fascist Revolution 
must be real and not purely apparent and cannot support 
exceptions of any kind.” 

The claim to control the individual in every department 
of life brings Fascism into inevitable conflict with the Christian 
Churches too. The Churches are bound inevitably to reject a 
claim which means that all things without exception shall be 
rendered unto Caesar. So long, therefore, as the Church is 
allowed to teach, it will teach a doctrine at variance with the 
official Fascist theory of the state, and this explains Hitler’s 
efforts to silence the Churches in Germany and the attempts 
made in Italy to limit the Church to what were referred to as 
“the external practices of religion”. It is true that Mussolini 
says, “The Fascist State has never tried to create its own God.” 
The Fascist state is its own god, and this point was made by the 
Pope himself when he protested against the attempt “to mono- 
polize ... the young... for the exclusive advantage .. . of a 
régime based on a true, a real pagan worship of the State.” 

It is perhaps unnecessary to say that the Fascist cult of 
the nation has repercussions abroad. “We are antithetic,” says 
Mussolini, “to all the internationalisms.” In the society of 
nations the Fascist state is an unblushing individualist. The 
state is absolute. Its rights are co-extensive with its might: 
the strong has a right against the weak; he has a claim that 
the weak make room for him. To Fascism international peace 
is neither possible nor desirable. War is the eternal law of 
mankind; not only so, it is a thing much to be desired. “Fasc- 
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ism,” says the Duce, “repudiates the doctrine of Pacifism— 
born of a renunciation of the struggle and an act of cowardice 
in the face of sacrifice. War alone brings up to its highest 
tension all human energy and puts the stamp of nobility upon 
the peoples who have the courage to meet it... Thus a doc- 
trine which is founded on this harmful postulate of peace is 
hostile to Fascism.”’ 'The same thing comes from Hitler: “In 
eternal warfare mankind has become great—in eternal peace 
mankind would be ruined.” 

This, then, is our picture of Fascism. Do we like it? If 
not, do we sit back satisfied and thank God that we are not as 
other men are? Let us look at one or two points. If the 
Fascists, for instance, reject internationalism, where, we may 
ask, are all countries alike, Fascist and democratic as well, 
being led by the war for trade, a war, in the words of Sir 
Charles Higham, “as bitter and relentless as the last war’’? 
Again, if we protest against Fascist indoctrination, are we clear 
that our own democratic education urgently insists on a spirit 
of healthy self-criticism? 

There is no time for more than brief questions. Let us 
turn to the Fascist criticism of democracy. The people, say the 
Fascists, are ignorant and unreasonable. Is this true? Do we 
flatter ourselves that we appeal to reason? Do we want to 
hear the other man’s point of view? Do we depend on enlight- 
ened judgment, or on the effects of propaganda, red herrings, 
catch-words and appeals to prejudice? The people again, 
according to the Fascists, are entirely self-interested. What 
is the answer to this? Is politics, in truth, a selfish tug-of-war! 
Is democracy simply government “of the interests, by the in- 
terests, for the interests”? And how often do we ourselves 
honestly consider, first and foremost, the greatest good of the 
greatest number? 

How then do we stand? If the answers here go against 
us, are we therefore to say that democracy is an ideal too high 
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for us? If democracy demands intelligence and unselfishness 
and a constant spirit of give and take, are we for that reason 
to let it all go as hopeless and follow the Fascists in the paths 
of dictatorship? 

I think not—not if we are sincere in our ideals. Because, 
unlike the Fascists, we believe in human nature, and hold to our 
hopes of a widening sympathy and deeper understanding. Be- 
cause again we believe that on broad issues of general concern 
the common sense of common people is likely to prove wiser 
than the wisdom of the few. Because again we believe that 
even though our motives and judgments at times go astray, 
there are some things which it is better to do badly oneself than 
to have done well by somebody else, and that this, within limits, 
is true of politics; that therefore, self-government is better than 
good government and infinitely better than government by a 
self-styled élite whose chief concern is, by their own confession, 
not the welfare of the people. 

But quite apart from all these things there is one point 
which by itself is a sufficient ground for rejecting Fascism. The 
Fascist makes rights depend upon the state, whereas the very 
assumption on which a liberal democracy depends is that every 
human creature has rights which even the state must recognize, 
rights in fact, which it is, or at least should be, the whole purpose 
of the state to preserve and foster. That is our position. This 
theory does not mean (as it was taken to mean in the nineteenth 
century) that the state should simply keep the ring for a smash 
and grab individualism. We do not mean by rights a bundle 
of vested interests. We mean the right of human beings to 
such things as life and self-expression, to creative activity, to 
free choice and the finding of their own destiny. It is the busi- 
ness of the state to preserve these rights; it must ensure that 
each person possessing them respects such rights in others; if 
it restricts freedom, it must do so to create freedom in greater 
abundance. 
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Hence the call to-day for state action in the field of 
economics; for the very possibility of human life at all depends 
upon economic factors. But the matter does not rest there. 
Positive freedom, opportunity for the full development 
of human personality, also depends to a greater or less 
degree on the adequate provision of material wants. And 
we can go further even than this, for as a well-known writer 
has put it, ‘In striving to raise men to the human stature, which 
after so many centuries our boasted progress still denies them, 
we are not preparing for them material justice and satisfaction 
alone, but opportunity to experience that “freedom to choose 
the perfect”, which is a pre-condition of man’s eternal destiny.’ 

This is a question which presses upon our own generation 
more urgently perhaps than any other, and whether or no we 
as yet feel the pricking of “a permanently troubled con- 
science’, we shall do well to remember, as we come to face it, 
that freedom is the sure possession of those alone who have not 
only the courage to defend it, but also the grace to seek it for 
others. 


THE IRISH LITERARY MOVEMENT 
By W. M. ConacHER 


REMARKABLE achievement of the twentieth century 

was Ireland’s sudden attainment of autonomy. Indisput- 
ably the new political ferment was preceded by a literary 
ferment. Both seemed part of a common activity and yet they 
followed diverging courses. The group of writers who set out 
to reveal Ireland insisted on altruism in art. ‘They gave to 
the theatre Kathleen na Houlihan, which even now few spec- 
tators can see without a tense wringing of the heart, so uni- 
versal is the emotion—which here happens to be patriotism. 
They followed it up by The Tinker’s Wedding and The Play- 
boy of the Western World, which to many Irishmen seemed 
to be slanders on Ireland. But more important still they gave 
Irish actors an opportunity of appearing in genuine dramatic 
work instead of sinking their native virtue in the acting of 
professional or commercial roles in London or New York. 

In the meantime Yeats and Padric Colum developed 
their lyric genius. Synge wrote his masterpieces, Lady 
Gregory proved herself an Irish Labiche. George Moore 
pursued his erratic course of Naturalism done into English; 
George Birmingham and Somerville and Ross added greatly 
to the gaiety of nations speaking the English tongue. 

An odd comment is that this Cénacle or Pleiad, when it 
first met, was agreed that its means of expression ought to be 
the Irish tongue. As only one of them had both the tongue and 
the gift of expression, the only contributions on that side were 
two or three plays by Douglas Hyde (various folk tales done 
by George Moore to be turned into Irish) and the ridiculous 
incident described by Moore in Hail and Farewell. Yeats 
imported real Connemara women to “keen” in a certain scene 
of an Irish play produced by Moore and himself. Moore, 
arriving at the rehearsal, asked what those three charwomen 
groaning with a toothache were doing on the stage during a 
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rehearsal. Yeats reluctantly admitted that they did have that 
effect. 

The Gaelic League did at last get under way, and some 
hundreds of thousands have since half-learned to half-speak 
Gaelic, but Mr. De Valera could not tell Lloyd George what 
was the Gaelic for “Free State” and when he addresses the 
Dail in Irish he turns to English if he has anything to say. 
From Babel downwards man has followed the simplest and 
most natural line of communication between speaker and inter- 
locutor. Whatever is the predominant tongue prevails. 

Harking back to literature, how is this output to be esti- 
mated? Allowing that Great Britain has ten times Ireland’s 
population we have something like this output between 1900- 
1920 in the two countries. In Great Britain Hardy and Hous- 
man are the leading poets, while Ireland has Yeats, Colum 
and A. K..—no great disparity here. In drama we have Barrie, 
Galsworthy, Bennett opposed by Yeats, Synge, Lady Gre- 
gory and Lennox Robinson—liners versus yachts. In fiction, 
Britain’s chosen field, to meet Galsworthy, Bennett, Wells and 
the later Kipling we have George Moore, Ross-Somerville, 
James Stephens and George Birmingham. When we consider 
the ten-to-one handicap of numbers we must admit that Ire- 
land has a good record. In poetry, if we go by pure lyric 
merit, the singing quality of verse, Ireland leads, although in 
depth Britain comes first. In drama Ireland has pride of 
place, even although the masterpieces are one-act plays. In 
fiction the original fantasy of Stephens, the wit and charac- 
terization of the Irish humorists give Ireland high marks. 
Again we note that outside Moore Ireland does not essay the 
fully plotted novel. 

The purpose of this article, however, is not comparative. 
It will not make a survey of the Irish field, but rather will 
call attention to certain marked characteristics. The first is 
that old Irish antithesis often symbolized by the phrase ‘agin 
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the government’. The original Pleiad were predominantly 
Protestant (Yeats, Moore, Synge, A.E.), with what that 
implies socially. Their pale predecessors—Davis, Mangan, 
F’erguson—had been more directly rooted in the people, and 
had voiced whole-heartedly their national aspirations. There 
may be a question about their poetic preéminence, there can be 
none as to their voice being the voice of the awful bog of the 
mid-century, from which there rises a wild keening note, yet 
where at moments there are still sunlight, beauty and laughter. 
It is strange that although in that historic meeting of which 
George Moore tells it was agreed that there should be an Irish 
literary movement, its direction should be in the hands of men 
who were not Catholic, not Home Rulers and not pronouncedly 
Celtic. 

Almost a parable of it is expressed in the Anglicized 
George Moore bullying, insulting, slandering and vituperating 
the patient, slow and lovable ass Edward Martin. Martin and 
he talk together, eat together, travel together and every now 
and then the gentle Celt baulks and says, “I will not eat with 
you, nor talk with you, nor journey with you. You are an 
offence and a burden’. ‘Then they go on again travelling, 
talking, eating together. This ‘poor quiet fellow’ is of course 
a recognized Irish type, often of a certain plumpness, however, 
the sort that ‘let the legions thunder past, and plunged in 
thought again’. Equally the aggressive Moore bullied Yeats, 
and one is surprised that Yeats took bullying from anyone. 

These leaders of the movement then sought to find an 
Irish soul outside of the conventional channels. They recoiled 
from the more facile forms of Irish poesie, that debased and 
degraded art in a sense typical of the thraldom and the penal 
days, a sort of literary fawning on one’s master, concurrent 
also with making sport for the Philistines, as did Lover and 
Lever—you see the real Lever in Martins of Cromartin. The 
political movement they kept away from, perhaps because it 
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was political, rather than national, with its order of Hiberni- 
ans, its ‘Molly McGuires’, its drums and oratory, its heavy 
P.Ps. and its regimented ranks. Impossible not to recognize 
that, as compared with this, Griffith, Plunkett and Pearce 
when they came were the real thing. 

Where then was the soul of Ireland to be found? In the 
Legends, the old Irish Epics with their Homeric richness. 
These were authentic Irish, and for Yeats and A.E. they had 
the additional advantage of being pre-Christian and pagan. 
Lady Gregory translated them into the Anglo-Irish lingo— 
advisedly said—the patter she herself calls Kiltartan: a fine 
piece of vulgarization this, and as a result Yeats, A.E. and 
Synge, all three wrote a Deidre, a play of the Irish Helen or 
Iseult. Also it was a sure instinct of Yeats when he got hold 
of Synge—(and his conduct was exactly like that of a man 
driving a young steer )—to hound him off to the west. He saw 
in Synge a throw-back to the real Erse and was resolute to 
have him in the right pasture. He saw also that though the 
mountains and the west, Kerry or Connemara or Donegal 
might be Catholic, yet the people were so primitive, so old that 
they retained many of the characteristics of 700 years back. 
These he felt Synge could observe, absorb, and finally express. 
That is what we get in The Shadow of the Glen, Riders to the 
Sea, and The Playboy. 

Dark and tragic was the life of Synge, but I am not sure 
that the real tragedy did not lie in a genius unrealized. It is 
customary to speak of his masterpieces, but are they really 
such? For me Riders to the Sea seems rather a theatrical 
exercise, quite close to Maeterlinck’s Intériewr. How enig- 
matic and slight is The Shadow of the Glen, which I have 
heard an Anglo-Saxon audience treat as comedy, and which 
the Irish tell me is sheer gloom. As for The Playboy, no one 
can treat it as more than a flight of fancy, the registering of 
a passing mood. There remains Deidre. Deidre seems the 
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stone of test on which three fine artists have tried their swords, 
yet each has given but a glancing blow. 

When, however, you deal with the theatre, the public, the 
real populace, come in. If you merely write a novel the people 
never hear of it, but the theatre is always to a certain extent 
democratic. The Abbey Theatre found itself packed with 
angry crowds booing The Playboy as a libel on Ireland and 
subversive to Irish morals. I have never been able to see that 
the mob did not have some right on their side. True, there is 
an absurdity in Molly McGuires sitting in judgement on the 
art of Synge, but equally true is it that a theatre audience as 
it applauds has the right to boo, when it really feels lke it. 
The theatre is then alive and Yeats also showed his Irish spirit 
when he kept The Playboy on the boards until the opposition 
wearied of the dust of the Abbey Theatre. Strange indeed 
that on one and the same night a whole theatre could be m 
tears over Kathleen na Houlihan, mute and spellbound by> 
Riders to the Sea, and in an uproar at The Tinker’s Wedding 
—which last even to me, an alien, seems a foul offence. 

But there it is—Synge was one of the tough Black Irish. 
If his mind was set in a certain way not all the devils in hell 
could turn him from it. There is no doubt that when he went 
to the Arran Islands he was still thinking of the Naturalism 
he had seen in Paris, and the Russian realism they talked of — 
there. Admittedly to get such an effect he must go below the 
ordinary peasant level to tinkers or gypsies, but in that case 
he has no right to put a priest on the tinker level. Again either 
in Dublin or in the West it is possible to strike bottom in the 
social scale, but in that case it should be made plain that you 
are dealing with the dead end. In The Playboy we are pre- 
sented with a community, but it lacks the decency, the reti- 
cence, the taboos, of a typical [Irish community. We get some 
equal primitiveness in T'wenty Years Agrowing, but without 
the degradation. The Playboy people seem all a little drunk 
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or a little mad—if they are to be accepted as real Irish. But 
they talk soberly. 

Anticipating somewhat, I would say that some of these 
objections hold good with Sean O’Casey. The Plough and 
the Stars may claim the mantle of tragedy and its grotesque- 
ness only adds to that. Its satire on patriotism may well be 
unpopular but is still legitimate. Juno and the Paycock. 
however, when it turns from comedy to calamity does so with 
harsh discords that jar like blasphemy in a church. All this 
illustrates what I mean by the literary movement running ‘agin 
the Government’, that is, against the set of public opinion. On 
the other hand, I find a certain narrowness in the judgement 
of this public opinion, quite understandable but suggesting an 
unnecessary feeling of inferiority. 

When we turn from the dramatists to the novelists and 
conteurs we have this common ground. Both are seeking to 
portray character, both are reproducing talk and dialect. A 
certain conventional patter was devised for the stage. Irish 
people good-humouredly called it “Abbey Theatre”. It did 
not pretend to be literal but to reproduce something of the 
rhythm and tone of the original. In Synge it was more stylized 
and more portentous. ‘“’Tis a long and wearly road you have 
before you’, and again, “The mist rolling wp the bog and the 
mist rolling down the bog”. An essential feature is that gen- 
eral atonic quality and periodic beat which Irish diction shares 
with French. George Moore shows how Lady Gregory, al- 
though its most successful exponent, at times makes it banal 
and even absurd. On the other hand, Somerville and Ross 
reproduce Irish talk with a sort of uncanny inspiration. So 
rich and so close is their sympathetic observation that one really 
seems to hear an actual record of the Irish use of English." 


1“To you think that me daughter would leave a lovely situation with a 

kind and tender master, for a mean hungry blagyard like yerself that’s living 
always in this backward place?” 
: “As for language, there was no name from heaven or hell but she had 
it on me, and wishing the devil might burn the two heels off me, and the like 
of me wasn’t in sivin parishes! and that was the clane part of the discourse, 
yer Worships.” 
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Birmingham also has some of this quality and James Stephens 
reproduces it in a more refined and purely fantastic vem. The 
form is also a close symbol of the content, in Somerville and 
Ross perfectly real, in Birmingham more popular, in Stevens 
more poetic, even philosophical. All three reproduce brilliantly 
that irresponsibility, that other-logic so characteristic of the 
Irish, which may possibly be due to a primitive people using a 
tongue not their own, which for them is not a pure medium 
of thought, or again it may be a sign that in Ireland begins 
another world, another people, the faint slight surviving trace 
of the lost Atlantis. Birmingham seems to suggest this when 
he talks about the outer isles of the west. 

But Somerville and Ross and Birmingham belong to the 
Protestant or ascendancy ‘crowd’, and on that account the 
Irishry look askance at them, grudge recognition of their 
talent, and say they are not portraying the real Irish, meaning 
the ideal. It seems to me that there is a certain narrowness 
here. In the moral sphere it is something like the bloody ex- 
clusiveness the Soviet chiefs are displaying just now. It is the 
semitic narrowness toward the Ismaelite. And it has its re- 
venge in that it gives a certain unreal and pinchbeck character 
to dominant Irish nationalism, at times revealed more definitely 
by De Valera than by anyone else. There are moments when 
he stands convicted of the last offence of an Irishman, lack of 
humour—and so of humanity. He is just the sententious Don. 

But the thing does not stop at politics; it extends to 
religion. ‘There is one man who is the very incarnation of the 
Gael,—A.EK. who gave his life working for Ireland. This 
gentle creature with his mystic urge to beauty, his constant 
effort to let out an inward flame very hard to release, as if 
imprisoned in the hardest of rocks, whose best poetry in fact is 
perhaps only an unsuccessful attempt, this gentle soul was fully 
content to spend his life in editing an agricultural paper to 
help the work of Plunkett. ‘There was a certain wilfulness in 
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him, a certain absurdity, as when he and Yeats were supposed 
to have conducted a Druidic sacrifice in some remote country 
place. But how if this attitude were an internal protest 
against the opposite attitude of those who condemn it, a pro- 
test not against what is called clericalism, but against the 
Philistinism of clericalism—a very real and very awful thing, 
of which Adonijah was the crucial instance and the victim. 

We see then in the Irish literary movement a strong anti- 
thesis. There has come a voice out of Ireland which has lent 
glory to the country—the bards have sung again, the artists 
have revived the old Celtic art (and I should like to mention 
here the hardly known school of embroidery and design which 
has given to the Chapel of the University of Cork its marvel- 
lously beautiful collection of vestments). This revival has 
been closely associated with the rebirth of nationalism and yet 
it has not been identical or consistent with that nationalism— 
the voice of the ‘Irish Irish’ has not yet spoken, although the 
mellow periods of Redmond are heard no more. 

There remain certain antitheses and antinomies between 
the artists and the race as a whole which are perplexing and 
distressing. 'Time may heal them and again it may not. It 
was inevitable that Shaw should be detached from the Irish 
scene and that his Protean genius should seek a wider field. 
But of recent years there has sprung up a strange crop of 
wild oats on Irish soil. The hierarchy are said to be sometimes 
vaguely uncomfortable about the possibilities of Communism, 
but I am not sure that it is not in books that the revolution is 
going on. The great pride of Ireland has been her purity. It 
may well be that this was a golden flower springing from her 
very poverty, just as in a genuine artisanry whose minds are 
fully occupied and whose bodies are amply exercised you may 
have a sobriety and continence alien to bourgeois and upper- 
class. But there has recently emerged a school of writers in- 
fected with the naturalism of modern letters. Portraying 
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things Irish they must invest Irish characters with the natural- 
istic traits. ‘They ignore the influence of the Church or repre- 
sent it by the most primitive of types—as in the Brothers in 
charge of Sean O’Failin’s school—as in the Anatole France 
types in Portrait of the artist as a young man of Joyce. Liam 
O’Flaherty gives the same coarse realism. Murray, the Catho- 
lic dramatist, and Kate O’Brien, the skilful novelist, go to a 
certain extent the same way. 

We have a crucial instance in the brilliant work of the 
latter writer who in The Anteroom has written a novel that 
for classic form and economy approaches the standard of 
Racine. In her better known Without my Cloak we have a 
close and vivid study of the Irish bourgeoisie, its various layers 
passing from near-peasant to genteel. The atmosphere of the 
former class type is inimitably done, with far more art and 
finish than what one would find in Wells. The interior, the 
hearty table, the dodgy shiftiness, the veneer of snobbery in 
the master of the house, his passive wife—all this suggests 
Balzac. But imposed on this we have one of the decent class 
and therefore of the puritanical who crosses the fence beyond 
which lies the George Sand ‘all for love’ field. The flaw is that 
the fence is made so flimsy and the crossing so natural. Here 
it is the man who takes the step: in her Spanish story the girl 
jumps the fence. It was the puritan claim, whether Irish or 
English, that decent people do not cross or jump the fence, 
that Lancelot and Guinevere do not fall, but the drama and 
the tragedy lie in this, in two lives that rise to a higher plane, 
martyred perhaps if the feeling is deep and lasting, but having 
the martyr’s crown. All art that glorifies and justifies passion 
does so by etherealizing it. But passion has its animal side. 
We are not all spirit and our very gratifications are enough to 
keep us humble. 

With some justice it is urged in De Valera’s new jansenist 
state that these writers do not represent Ireland, and the battle 
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is joined in the formation of two rival academies. The older 
Irish writers formed themselves into an Academy to serve as 
a moral bulwark against a threatened jansenist censorship. 
The selection included Shaw, Yeats, Hyde, Moore, Miss Som- 
erville, Joyce, O’Casey, Daniel Corkery, James Stephens, 
O’Failin, Lennox Robinson, O’Connell. Of these fourteen, 
only four may be called ‘Irish Irish’, to use a common term, 
and, in view perhaps of some of their associates, Hyde and 
Corkery declined. Sean O’Casey refused with contumely. 
Joyce ignored the invitation. Daniel Corkery said that an 
Irish academy should write in Irish, which would probably 
reduce its numbers to three, and he himself, though a writer in 
English, proceeded to form such a body. In The Stormy Hills 
Corkery has shown how it is possible to combine realism and 
Irish decency and reticence. He has assimilated and used all 
the art of his predecessors. His sketches are worthy of being 
illustrated by Jack Yeats. They have all the virtues of creamy 
richness, the strength and depth associated with the name of 
Guinness. It is unfortunate, now that he is a Cork professor, 
that he is occupied with criticism of a controversial nature. Yet 
there is considerable justice in his urging in his book on Synge 
that Synge is hardly Irish, just as, pointing at miners or 
sweeps, you may insist that Lancashire men are not that colour 
(and it does not help to wash them). 

Thus we see that there are different threads in the Irish 
web just as the sober light gray of Donegal is set off by bright-: 
coloured spots. ‘The difference, however, amounts to more 
than that: it constitutes a check, even a tartan. The Irish kilt 
is green. May the discords be left in until eventually they 
blend. 


MARTELLO TOWERS 


By RicHarp GLOVER 


N the course of the year 1797, a traveller might have been 
seen riding along the southern and eastern shores of Eng- 
land, visitng every promontory, examining every bay, and in 
each seaside village questioning the local fishermen about 
anchorages, shoals, and the depth of the water close to shore. 
Though his name, Major Thomas Vincent Reynolds of the 
30th Regiment, is unknown to the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy, a task of national importance was entrusted to him. 
He was preparing a survey of the coasts and recommendations 
concerning their defence. For four years England had been 
assisting in the great war which the continental powers had 
waged against revolutionary France; but in this year her last 
ally, Austria, was forced to conclude peace. The armies of 
France, with no enemy left upon the continent, might now be 
expected seriously to attempt the crossing of the seas that 
girdle England. The defence of the coasts had become more 
than an academic question. 

England’s traditional method of defending her coasts was 
to erect batteries at vulnerable points where their fire could 
sweep beaches suitable for the landing of an enemy. Naturally 
by the fourth year of a great war many of these batteries were 
already in their places. Reynolds’s job was to look for places 
where additional defences seemed, necessary and report upon 
them; and he duly noted a number of places where he thought 
additional batteries were required; but this was not all that he 
recommended. He was a thinking man and, looking further 
into the problem before him than some of his predecessors had 
done, he doubted whether the security afforded by batteries on 
level ground was adequate. He did not question the old rule 
of war that guns on shore, firmly placed and comparatively 
inconspicuous, are always an overmatch for guns on shipboard, 
the ships conspicuous against their grey-blue background, their 
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guns so tossed by the element beneath them as to be incapable 
of certain aim; but while he acknowledged this truth he did not 
believe that unprotected batteries could stop an invader who 
did not pause to attempt an artillery duel, but, regardless of 
punishment, forced his way to shore and landed a large body 
of infantry under the guns. The enemy’s losses in disembark- 
ing would no doubt be great, but if his force was strong enough 
in the first place, it was only too likely that the troops first 
landed would be able to carry the batteries with a rush, bayonet 
or capture the gunners and so win for their own use the guns 
that had been intended to repel them. The possibility of such 
a feat was later proved by the successful landing of General 
Ralph Abercrombie’s troops in Egypt in the face of fifteen 
guns supported by 1,600 infantry; and Reynolds was so im- 
pressed with the weakness of the batteries as to write of them, 
“in whatever way I regard them they appear to me as more 
calculated to promote the views of an Enemy when landed 
than to resist their descent”. Batteries on the seashore must 
be made safe from assault, before they could be an adequate 
defence against invasion. 


But how were these defenders to be defended? Reynolds’s 
answer was that the guns and their crews should be placed in 
towers too high to be climbed and too strong to be battered 
down. Thirty feet high these towers should be, wrote Reynolds; 
their walls should be six feet thick at the bottom and three feet 
at the top; they should have a bomb-proof dome; they should 
be loop-holed for musketry; they should contain cisterns and 
magazines; they should carry one heavy gun on top whose 
crew should be protected by a parapet. Such a tower Reynolds 
thought could be easily defended by a small handful of reso- 
lute men. To support this opinion he quoted two authorities. 
The first was Marshal Saxe, the great leader of the armies of 
France in the War of the Austrian Succession, who observes 
in his Reflexions that he had frequently seen hollow and weakly 
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constructed brick towers, which had for several days withstood 
the fire of twenty pieces of large cannon at a range of four 
hundred paces. Secondly, Reynolds quoted the example of a 
Corsican tower whose opposition the British army and navy 
had themselves experienced. This tower was situated in a bay 
called on modern maps, Mortella Bay, but known then to 
British officers as Martello Bay. In the course of the opera- 
_ tions of 1794, when the British succeeded for a while in wrest- 
ing Corsica from the French, the old tower in Martello Bay 
had two guns mounted upon it by the latter. It was attacked 
by two British ships, a ship of the line, the Fortitude, of 
seventy-four guns, and a frigate, the Jwno, of thirty-two guns; 
and it beat them both off. The next day it was bombarded by 
guns on the land and surrendered. Reynolds thought it sur- 
rendered because it could not withstand the fire of the land 
batteries, but some War Office official, through whose hands 
his letter passed, pencilled a marginal note saying, “the Guns 
did not oblige the Tower to surrender so much as the want of 
water and provision’. 

Reynolds’ then, had weighty authority to back him when 
he recommended the building of towers to defend England’s 
coasts. But his suggestion was not adopted. The moment of 
England’s imminent danger passed when Napoleon diverted 
the armies of France to Egypt; when Austria and Russia re- 
newed a war against France which, brought to a close in 1801 
by the treaties of Lunéville and Amiens, gave place to a gen- 
eral though brief peace in Europe. The British Government 
now ignored the risk which Reynolds feared of a time to come 
when “by a combination of the Marine Powers and the Efforts 
of our implacable Enemy we may find it necessary to collect 
the whole of our Naval Strength to a point and leave for a time 
the Coast of England to the protection of Military Force only, 
in which case a Cordon of Towers will be found of the utmost 
importance’. 
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But the Peace of Amiens, and the security it afforded, 
soon were spent. The year 1803 saw England again at war 
with France, and alone at war, so that with no other foe to 
distract him, Bonaparte was able to devote all his vigour to 
organizing invasion. 

Against such invasion her navy was England’s first line 
of defence. In favourable circumstances the navy was more 
than adequate to its task, but in days when ships depended 
upon the wind, they were liable to be a fickle defence; two cir- 
cumstances, storm and calm, might either drive them from 
their stations or prevent them from moving at the critical 
moment. Either would give the enemy his chance, and if he 
should make a successful landing the safety of England de- 
pended upon the army alone. The danger was felt to be real 
enough to arouse the country to military exertions unparalleled 
in her history; and while the scare was at its height, the sug- 
gestion that towers would be useful for defending the coast 
was raised again. 

On this occasion ihe proposer was a Colonel Twiss. At 
that time England was divided for purposes of military admin- 
istration into a number of districts, each of which was under 
the command of a General; and each General had an engineer 
officer upon his staff. Colonel Twiss was the engineer on the 
staff of the Southern District. This district, containing the 
counties of Kent and Sussex, was the one most immediately 
exposed to the French coast and it was under one of the most 
experienced officers in England, Sir David Dundas. He had 
commanded the British land forces in Corsica at the time when 
the tower in Martello Bay was attacked, and, having seen that 
tower with its two guns beat off the two ships that carried 
between them a total of one hundred and six guns, he approved 
Twiss’s suggestion and forwarded it to the Duke of York, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the British Army. The Duke also 
approved of the idea, and recommended it strongly to the 
Government. 
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Twiss urged in favour of towers as defences that they 
would require but a very small garrison and yet with their 
guns would be obstacles strong enough to make it unnecessary 
to keep large bodies of men upon the threatened coasts; that 
they could not be taken by assault, but contained all the requi- 
sites for standing a siege; that they could always hold out until 
artillery was brought against them, and a newly landed enemy 
would almost certainly be weak in artillery; that they would 
seldom want repair; that they could be abandoned entirely in 
time of peace and could quickly be made ready for service on 
the renewal of war; that they would give a permanent coastal 
security at less cost than any other kind of fortification. To 
these arguments the Duke of York added they would be partic- 
ularly useful against the type of armament the French were 
now preparing—a flotilla of small boats which were to be rowed 
across the Channel during a calm. A large body of rowboats 
could not be expected to end a long voyage simultaneously, 
and where open batteries were liable to be captured by a rush 
at the first enemy’s landing, guns in towers, secure from as- 
sault, could punish the last comers as severely as the first. In 
the Duke’s own rather stilted words, “it is highly probable 
that the disembarkation of the enemy will be undertaken for 
a considerable series of time after the arrival of the leading 
vessels upon the coast, which renders the possession of the sea 
batteries an object of greatest moment’. 

By these arguments the Government — Henry Adding- 
ton’s administration — was won over to Twiss’s idea, and ap- 
pointed a committee of engineers, of which Twiss was himself 
a member, to look into the proposal from every angle and 
decide what was the most useful type of tower. 

Committees of experts are often slow in coming to a de- 
cision and this committee was no exception. Their dilatoriness 
was found very exasperating by the military authorities, who 
would have been much happier now if the proposal of towers 
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for coastal defence had been taken up when Major Reynolds 
first suggested it. But all the members of the committee were 
busy men, and where the nation’s money was to be spent on 
permanent defensive works, it was right that they should give 
the matter thorough consideration and not be induced by a 
temporary scare to rush to a hasty and unsatisfactory con- 
clusion. 

Various plans and projects were considered by the com- 
mittee. ‘The first idea was that the old coast batteries should 
have their guns placed on the tops of towers, and that the guns 
should be fitted with traversing gear to enable them to be 
swung round to aim in any direction. To this the objection 
was made that guns upon a tower would have no real advan- 
tage over guns upon the ground. It was admitted that they 
could not be taken by assault, but, it was thought, a few shells 
from small mortars placed near the tower might soon destroy 
the gun carriages on the top of the tower, and render the guns 
unworkable. A better plan, it was urged, would be to build 
towers which should not carry guns, but should be loop-holed 
and placed within the batteries to defend them with musketry. 
But this suggestion was rejected—no doubt because it was 
thought that the tower’s guns could give the mortars more 
punishment than they themselves would receive. The commit- 
tee again considered towers designed for artillery and debated 
whether they should be square or round. The square model 
would be more expensive but would also be stronger as it would 
have four guns to the round tower’s one. For a while it was 
thought that both types should be used, until at length the 
square tower was superseded by an ingenious improvement of 
the round model. The round tower as first planned was to 
carry but one long twenty-four pounder gun on a traversing 
platform. The improvement provided cleverly designed tra- 
versing gear which would give the round tower two carronades 
in addition to the long twenty-four pounder. In the opinion 
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of Lieutenant-General Robert Morse, the inspector-general of 
fortifications, this improvement, the invention of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Nepean, made the building of square towers unneces- 
sary, for, he wrote, “the offensive force of the one (the round 
tower) is to the other as three to four, and the proportion of 
expense as one to five”. But General Morse erred here, for 
Nepean’s traversing gear did not come up to expectations. 

Having reached this conclusion, however, the committee 
ended their labours, and the round model for three guns was 
finally adopted. The towers of this design were to have an 
interior diameter of twenty-six feet; the long gun and two 
carronades on top, all twenty-four pounders, were to fire over 
a high parapet the crest of which was about thirty-three feet 
from the foundation. Up the centre there ran a solid pillar, 
five feet in diameter, which helped support the bomb-proof 
dome. There were two chambers within. The lower, which, being 
at ground level, had no windows, contained a powder magazine, 
a water cistern and rooms for provisions, fuel and other stores. 
The upper was intended to hold a garrison of one officer and 
twenty-four men; and at this floor was the entrance to the 
tower, a door ten feet from the ground on the landward side 
of the tower. ‘The descent from the upper to the lower storey 
was by a trap-door and a ladder; for getting from the upper 
room to the gun platform on top a stone staircase was con- 
trived in the exterior wall, which was thickened at that point 
so that it should be everywhere equally strong. The living 
quarters in the upper chamber were lighted by windows which 
could also be used as loop-holes, and warmed by a single fire- 
place whose chimney rose out of the parapet on the front, or 
seaward, side of the tower. The material of which they were 
made was brick, with stone dressings for the doorway and 
windows. ‘They were to cost about £2000 each, but war-time 
prices and the expense of transporting the bricks made this 
sum an underestimate. 
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Such was the type of tower the committee chose, and after 
the famous tower in the Corsican bay they were called Mar- 
tello Towers. We may note that the date at which the com- 
mittee reported their decision was 4th October, 1804; it was 
in August, 1803, that Twiss had first proposed the building of 
towers; and all the while Napoleon’s army of England had 
been daily drilling on the white cliffs of Boulogne. 

Slow as the committee had been in making up their minds, 
the building of the towers was a slower matter still. Not that 
there was any undue delay. Before the approved type of 
tower had been selected the sites where they were needed were 
fixed, and materials had been collected on the coast while 
discussions were still in progress; but the thickness of the 
towers was nowhere to be less than five feet, and the building 
of fortifications is always slow because pushed-joint brick work 
is essential. Labour, too, is hard to procure in war time, and 
the Government, in earnest about national defence and acting 
in no niggard manner, authorized the building of no fewer 
than seventy-three towers in the Southern district, twenty- 
seven for Kent and forty-six for Sussex. When these were 
inspected by Captain Goldfinch of the Royal Engineers in 
December 1806, none was fully ready for occupatien, though 
a number had their guns mounted; and in August of the next 
year General Lord Charles Somerset reported that five out of 
Sussex’s forty-six towers were still not ready for their gar- 
risons. Somerset’s report also contains comments which show 
that the towers were not all that it had been hoped they would 
be. A notable disappointment was the ingenious traversing 
gear which Lieutenant-Colonel Nepean had devised to enable 
the round towers to carry three guns instead of one. Three 
guns had been mounted in each tower, but Somerset noted 
that after firing a few rounds the recoil would be so great that 
the space on top would be insufficient for the working of three 
guns. He proposed that one gun should be withdrawn from 
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each tower, and one out of three is a serious reduction of force. 
He found also that the towers were not large enough for their 
garrisons; “though . . . constructed for an officer and twenty- 
four men,” he wrote, “the accommodation for the officer is too 
incommodious and the men would be too crowded for them to 
have no other residence.” He suggested that the towers should 
be permanently occupied by one sergeant and two privates of 
the Royal Artillery who should be responsible for seeing the 
equipment of the tower kept in perfect repair and readiness 
for active service. The remainder of the garrison he recom- 
mended should be housed in barracks near by; and as in many 
cases this meant building new barracks, much expense was 
involved. His recommendations were, however, adopted. | 
That these Martello Towers were never attacked, makes 
the building of them seem an unprofitable expense. But, like 
gaols, armaments, even when unused, have value as deterrénts. 
The change in Napoleon’s policy after Jena, when by the 
Berlin Decrees he inaugurated the Continental System and 
sought our ruin by the destruction of our commerce instead 
of by invasion, perhaps indicates that the improvement of 
England’s defences had made invasion a hopeless task. Of 
this improvement the Martello Towers formed no small part. 
And the towers had other than military uses. Smuggling was 
a thriving industry in maritime England in the early part of 
the nineteenth century, and it was the duty of the army to 
assist the revenue officers in suppressing it. The Martello 
Towers, being situated on flat and lonely shores, were excellent 
observation posts and were found useful for detecting the 
movements of illicit traders. Their value for this purpose was 
realized in 1810 by Lieutenant-Colonel Archibald Christie, 
commanding the troops at Brighton, who, in response to ap- 
peals for help from the revenue officers, increased the number 
of men in the Martello Towers of Kent in some cases to six 
and in some to nine. He also gave orders that one sentry 
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should always be on the lookout on the top of each tower and 
should signal to the troops in the adjacent barracks by firing 
off his musket. These precautions were so successful that on 
5th December, 1810, Christie was able to report, “we have 
made four considerable seizures this Month and have four 
Boats and Two Prisoners in our possession’. Though the 
number of his prisoners was disappointingly few, the Mar- 
tello Towers, in the monthly average of seizures, may well 
have gone a long way toward paying for themselves. 

This same Christie had in the spring of 1810 inspected the 
Martello Towers of the South coast and made an interesting 
report upon them. None of them bore the three guns they 
had been intended to carry. Most had only one long twenty- 
four pounder, but nine out of the twenty-seven in Kent and 
fourteen out of the forty-six in Sussex also bore a five and 
one-half inch Howitzer. These guns were so admirably 
mounted that, in Christie’s words, ““one man can traverse them 
all round with a Hand Spike, without the assistance of tackle 
or anything else”. As living quarters “the Martello Towers 
are dry, warm, comfortable and remarkably healthy .. . every 
man in the Regiment prefer them to any Barracks that they 
were ever in”. 

Thus far we have considered only the Martello Towers 
of the Southern District, but they were not the only ones built. 
Others were erected in the Eastern district to guard the coasts 
of Suffolk and Essex. These coasts were not so closely threat- 
ened as the South coast; but their defences could not be 
ignored, for from 1795 on to 1814 France controlled all Bel- 
gium and Holland with their excellent harbours, abundant 
shipping and good sailors. I have not found any contem- 
porary description of the building of the East coast towers, 
but a later authority says that they were built at the same time 
as the South coast towers, namely 1805-10. I doubt, however, 
if any tower was built on the East coast until those on the 
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South coast were completed, for in the eastern towers the 
faults noted by Somerset, the inability to carry three guns and 
the lack of space, are avoided. The eastern towers are rather 
larger than those of the south, and in the upper floor the offi- 
cers’ quarters are clearly marked out and have a second fire- 
place and chimney of their own. The design of the gun 
platform on top too is different; instead of being perfectly 
round it is shaped something like a clover leaf, with three 
circular bays, each of which has in its centre an iron pivot post 
for the central support of the traversing gear of a gun. Like 
the southern towers they are built of brick; and, curiously, the 
brick is the dirty yellow London brick which at first looks 
oddly out of place in a district whose native brick is the mel- 
lowest rich red in colour. The local brickworks probably did 
not employ enough hands to produce sufficient bricks in time. 

Martello Towers were built also in other parts of the 
Empire and are to be seen in more than one place in Canada. 
Some were built at Halifax to defend that fine harbour, once 
a great naval base. Two were added to the defences of 
Quebec. Four more were built at Kingston, already well cared 
for by Fort Henry; but Kingston was an important place, for 
there, long after Great Britain and the United States had 
given up their Lake navies, a great quantity of naval stores 
was kept, lest at any time treaties should be torn up and a 
fleet suddenly needed. ‘These towers, built in 1846 in answer 
to the threatenings of President Polk, are surely the last forti- 
fications ever raised on the frontier between Canada and the 
United States. The Martello Towers of Canada, unlike those 
of England, are built of stone. Stone is a better material, but 
good building stone is not to be found in southeastern Eng- 
land. 

All things have their period of usefulness which in the 
fullness of time passes away. The Martello Towers lost their 
usefulness when the munition makers learnt to produce ex- 
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plosives against which five feet of masonry was not an adequate 
defence. The only Martello Towers of which any use seems 
made to-day are a few at Hythe in Kent, which are still em- 
ployed as observation and signal posts, and one or two in 
Canada which have become historical museums. The rest are 
everywhere neglected. The ingenious drainage systems by 
which their top platforms were kept dry are blocked, and the 
moisture, unable to escape, drips slowly through their great 
bombproof domes, forming miniature stalactites as it does so. 
Grass grows in crevices in the masonry of their parapets and 
between the paving stones of their platforms. Their windows 
are gone, their floorboards within, though of solid two-inch oak, 
are rotting and falling away. Like the old-time castles the 
decaying Martello Towers have their own authentic interest 
and place in history; and, as with the old-time castles, it is 
inevitable that, in spite of the solidity of their construction, 
alternate damp and frost will ultimately ruin them. But since 
Governments are practical and always economical save where 
extravagance is popular, we can hardly expect them to pre- 
serve those monuments of the fears and defences of our great- 
grandfathers, the Martello Towers. 


CHANGING GREECE: VENIZELOS TO METAXAS 
By L. S. STAVRIANOS 


EVERAL years before the World War, Georges Clemen- 
ceau made a tour of the island of Crete and on his return 
to France related his impressions to the Countess de Noailles. 
“In Crete,” he said, “I have discovered a phenomenon much 
more interesting than the excavations. It is a young advocate, 
Mr. Venezuelos—Mr. Venizelos? Frankly, I cannot quite 
recall his name, but the whole of Europe will be speaking of 
him in a few years.” 

Clemenceau was correct. Venizelos proved to be the great- 
est statesman produced by modern Greece. His life epitomized 
the history of his country. His death last year marked the 
termination of one epoch and the beginning of another. It 
ended a period of war and territorial expansion; it began an 
era of social and economic reconstruction. 

A resumé of the life of Venizelos provides a good sum- 
mary of the history of Greece during the first period. Born 
in 1864 on the island of Crete and given the prophetic name 
of Eleutherios, signifying freedom, Venizelos went to school 
in Athens to study law but instead imbibed the intoxicating 
theories of nationalism and pan-Hellenism. At that time, 
more Greeks were to be found outside their homeland than 
within, for when Greece gained her independence in 1829 she 
was restricted to the southern tip of the Balkan peninsula. 
Crete, like Epirus, Thessaly, and other Greek lands, remained 
under Turkish rule. Thus young Venizelos, on his return 
from Athens in 1886, joined the revolutionaries in their strug- 
gle for freedom. 

For the next twenty-five years he fought the Moslems in 
the mountains of his native Crete, negotiated with the consuls 
of the great powers at Canea for aid against the enemy, and 
in his spare moments taught himself English by reading the 
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London Times, with a rifle across his knee. His great oppor- 
tunity came in 1909 when he was invited to become premier in 
strife-torn Greece. By 1912 he had whipped the country into 
shape to take an active role in the Balkan Wars. When peace 
was finally signed in November, 1913, Crete, E:pirus, southern 
Macedonia and a number of islands in the Aegean were re- 
stored to Greece. The country was practically doubled in size 
and population. Thus far Venizelos had served the mother- 
land well. 

With the outbreak of the Great War there flared up the 
feud between Venizelos and the monarchy which persisted to 
his dying day. The King, married to the Kaiser’s sister, and 
an honorary Field Marshal of the German army, was con- 
vinced of Teutonic invincibility, while Venizelos swore that 
“in three weeks the Allies will be in Berlin’. The Cretan 
finally won out and with the aid of the Alles he brought 
Greece into the war. But the price paid was a country torn by 
dissension. Everyone was an enthusiastic Venizelist or a bitter 
anti- V enizelist. 

At the Versailles Conference Venizelos showed himself a 
consummate master of diplomatic technique. The story is told 
of his first interview with Woodrow Wilson. After a few 
minutes of generalities, the President, wishing to end the con- 
versation, assured the Greek premier that he would keep in 
mind Hellenic aspirations. “I am grateful, Mr. President,” 
answered the wily Cretan, “but what really matters now is not 
little Greece; what matters is your great idea of the League 
of Nations. To work, in the measure of my capacities, toward 
the realization of this great idea, is my deepest desire; consider 
me, please, as a soldier at your orders for this task...” Wilson 
no longer thought of ending the conversation, and the colloquy 
went on for more than an hour. Greece was never mentioned, 
but when Venizelos returned to his hotel, he told his friends 
“T think we have got Smyrna.” 
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Unfortunately for Greece, he was only too correct. By 
the Treaty of Sevres Greece swallowed more than she could 
digest and was forced to war once more with Turkey in order 
to defend her gains. War-weary and bewildered, the people 
ousted Venizelos in the 1919 elections and placed Constantine 
upon the throne, but with the disastrous defeat of the Greek 
army in Turkey in 1922, he too was forced to flee. A republic 
was set up but still no peace came to the distracted country. 
Counter-revolts broke out in 1923, 1925 and 1926. So strong 
was party feeling, that a royalist officer in 1920 casually turned 
his machine gun on his mother’s residence in order to empha- 
size his opposition to her Venizelist views. 

Finally in the elections of 1928 the country wearily 
turned to Venizelos once more. For four years he ruled the 
country, but when the 1932 elections failed to give either side 
a decisive victory, he retired from public life completely. 
Political discord, however, continued as virulently as ever. On 
June 6, 1933, an attempt was made on the life of Venizelos. 
One year later the marriage of Princess Marina of Greece to 
the Duke of Kent encouraged the monarchists to stage open 
demonstrations against the republic. And all along, Minister 
of War General Kondylis was systematically demoting repub- 
lican officers in favor of monarchist sympathizers. 

The monarchy was about to be restored — at least thus 
thought the republican leaders — so on March 1, 1935, they 
revolted against the government. Venizelos placed himself at 
their head but in ten days the insurrection was crushed. Dis- 
credited and powerless, the aged veteran left his home in Crete 
for a life of exile. “Our revolt was just but I did not want it. 
Now I am going to retire from political life, and I am firmly 
decided never to return to my country.” 

Meanwhile General Kondylis had staged a farcical pleb- 
iscite and engineered the return of King George II to the 
throne of Greece. To everybody’s surprise the King proved 
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to have a will of his own. Resisting the pressure of the army, 
he discarded Kondylis, dissolved the national assembly, and 
granted amnesty to 758 rebels. Overjoyed at the prospect of 
a true constitutional monarchy, Venizelos proclaimed from 
Paris his support of the king. “I need not tell you how glad 
I am that the King has finally decided to strike against the 
perpetual interference of the military leaders. Through this 
act the King has completely recovered his authority, so indis- 
pensable for the re-establishment of the moral unity of the 
Greek people and for the nation’s definite return to normal 
political life. From the bottom of my heart I cry, ‘Long live the 
King!” This letter proved to be his political testament. A 
few days later Venizelos had quietly passed away. 

With him passed what might be interpreted as the irri- 
dentist period of Greek history. Since the War of Independ- 
ence the history of Greece has been primarily the history of a 
series of wars to liberate all Greeks from foreign rule. To-day 
this goal has not yet been attained. Constantinople, the capital 
of the Greek Byzantine Empire, is firmly held by Ataturk. 
The Dodecanese are steadily being fortified and Italianized by 
Mussolini despite past promises and treaty obligations. And 
Britain still refuses to leave Cyprus, especially since the 
Ethiopian affair. 

But no one in Greece dreams of raising these questions. 
The country is weak and poor. The people are thoroughly 
weary of war. The vast majority of the Greeks, especially 
since the influx of a million and a quarter refugees, is now 
under the Greek flag. And most important of all, Greece 
must now solve her internal difficulties. 

How different the present problems are from those of 
yesterday is clearly illustrated by the recent political con- 
vulsions. A general election was held on January 26, 1936, 
which returned a chamber in which no party had a clear 
majority. Accordingly, an cecumenical (all party) govern- 
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ment was formed under Constantine Demerdjis, professor of 
civil law at the University of Athens. With his sudden death 
on April 13, General Metaxas, as vice-president of the Coun- 
cil, succeeded to the premiership. Although the leader of one 
of the smaller parliamentary groups, Metaxas was able to 
secure the passage of a bill adjourning parliament for five 
months and transferring its legislative functions to a per- 
manent parliamentary commission of forty members on which 
all parties were to be proportionately represented. Before the 
expiration of the time limit, the premier invoked the threat 
of a general strike allegedly sponsored by Communists, de- 
clared a state of emergency pending the restoration of public 
order, and dissolved the Chamber without fixing a date for 
new elections. Since then he has ruled as virtual dictator. 
Thus the veteran revolutionary, Venizelos, has been suc- 
ceeded by General Metaxas, self-styled “first workman and 
first peasant of Greece’. A star graduate of the “Kriegsaka- 
demie” of Berlin and chief of staff to the former pro-German 
King Constantine, Metaxas is now faithfully following the 
footsteps of his fascist predecessors in Germany and Italy. 
Liberty he has defined as a “nineteenth century illusion”, and 
he has acted accordingly. Within a month after the coup a 
decree was passed providing, in conveniently vague terms, for 
the deportation of “ ... whoever in writing or verbally or in 
any other way directly or indirectly encourages the propaga- 
tion, the development, or the application of theories or ideas or 
social, religious or economic systems tending to undermine the 
established order.” Since then approximately 4,000 liberals 
and radicals have been shipped to the six barren, prison islands. 
The University of Athens has been purged of its liberal ele- 
ments. Outstanding professors have been deported because 
of their progressive views, while the students are being organ- 
ized under the National Youth movement after the German 
and Italian models. To make his theories on education per- 
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fectly clear, Metaxas recently informed a gathering of univer- 
sity professors and school teachers that, “I cannot allow any 
of you to have ideas that are different from those of the State. 
And I insist that you must not only hold our ideas but believe 
in them and work for them with enthusiasm.” Not only the 
students but also the general public is being guarded from 
subversive ideas. A rigid press censorship is maintained which 
is directed against foreign democracies as well as domestic 
enemies. Only the most favourable reports about Mussolini, 
Hitler and Franco are published, while every day appear vio- 
lent diatribes against the “Red” government of Spain and the 
Popular Front in France. The devaluation of the franc is 
emphasized as a proof of anarchy in France, but not a word 
is said about the devaluation of the Italian lira. In fact this 
striving after regimentation of thought has in some cases been 
carried to lengths which are amusing as well as appalling. An 
official index has been set up which includes such authors as 
Marx, Freud, Darwin, Tolstoi, Dostoyevski, Kant, Spinoza, 
and, peculiarly enough, Spengler. Even the ancient classics are 
not quite fit for the new Greece. ‘The minister of education 
has appointed a commission with orders to expurgate all refer- 
ences to liberty and democracy in the classics. A little difficulty 
is being experienced with Aristotle and Plato, but it is anti- 
cipated that this will soon be resolved. 

To critics of these measures Metaxas replies that they are 
necessary as his over-individualistic countrymen are in need of 
“a sane social philosophy of life’. The obvious question which 
arises is whether the General, who obtained only four percent 
of the popular vote in the elections, can be considered a com- 
petent judge of what the nation needs or does not need. More- 
over, it is debatable whether the average Greek is conscious of 
any need for a “social philosophy”; it is certain that he is aware 
of a need for decent food and clothing and shelter. Such 
mundane considerations are truly prosaic in comparison with 
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the dictator’s lofty ideals, but, unfortunately, the problems of 
modern Greece are at present more social and economic than 
philosophic. The annual income per capita in Greece is ap- 
proximately seventeen percent of the average British mcome, 
thirty-seven percent of the French and seventy percent of the 
Italian. It is doubtful whether it will be raised by terrorism, 
intellectual regimentation, or high-sounding phrases. 

One may well ask— what is the alternative? A more 
scientific and thorough exploitation of what natural resources 
the country possesses would increase considerably the pro- 
ductivity and hence the income of the people. It is claimed 
by many agricultural experts that Greece could grow sufficient 
grain for her needs by the use of better seed, by improved 
modes of cultivation, and by the reclamation of waste land. 
Even in the case of such typically Greek products as olives 
and currants there is an urgent need for modernization. The 
olive industry, for example, is greatly handicapped by the 
primitive methods of pruning, harvesting and packing, and by 
the ravages of the Dracus fly. Similarly in the production of 
currants Greece has lost her former world monopoly to Aus- 
tralia and California, partly because of their superior packing 
and marketing methods and partly because of the heavy export 
taxes of the Greek government. Continued neglect and de- 
struction have left barren the formerly well-wooded hills of 
Greece. A national programme of conservation and reforesta- 
tion would provide the country with charcoal, fuel, resin and 
some of its lumber needs. ‘There is also room for improve- 
ment in the fishing industry, particularly the abolition of the 
use of dynamite, the introduction of a closed season and the 
setting up of organizations for the efficient marketing of the 
eatch. There is no doubt, moreover, that with a little effort 
Greece could increase her share of the tourist trade. Metaxas, 
himself, has publicly regretted that money is being spent on 
strategic military roads while scenic highways are being 
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neglected. Finally, the government could directly improve 
the economic welfare of its citizens by a comprehensive system 
of social legislation. Thus far Metaxas has diverted more and 
more of the national revenues to armaments with the result 
that the value of the drachma has depreciated and the prices 
of necessities have risen sharply. The government has at- 
tempted to offset this development by the establishment of a 
minimum wage law and the eight hour day, but it is no secret 
that these regulations are generally ignored. However, it 
should be pointed out that it is simple to criticize the new 
régime and to minimize its difficulties. In a world of nations 
frantically striving for self-sufficiency and military prepared- 
ness it is obviously difficult for Greece to sell her semi-luxury 
products or to refrain from arming. In this respect the pro- 
blems of Greece are part and parcel of those which are facing 
the whole community of nations. 

In conclusion, it appears that Greece is now in a state of 
flux. Metaxas has failed to meet the fundamental needs of 
the country and has been unable to gain mass support for his 
regime. Not only have the workers and peasants remained 
hostile but even the industrialists and bankers are complaining 
against the increasing economic dependence upon Berlin. At 
present, however, there is little likelihood of a change in 
government. The opposition is disorganized and lacks leader- 
ship while the army is being well provided for and remains 
loyal to the dictator. Moreover, all classes fear that civil war 
might lead to foreign intervention and the loss of Macedonia. 
Thus the future of Greece remains problematical. In the 
Balkans everything is possible except the probable. This is 
particularly true of volatile Greece. And Metaxas is dealing 
with a people who relish neither physical nor intellectual 
goose-stepping. The old Venetian saying of “five Greeks, five 
generals” still holds true. 


HOLY NIGHT 


By H. MicuHart HELLER 
From the Italian of Guido Gozzano 


—Take consolation, Mary, of thy pilgrimage! 
We have arrived. Here’s Bethlehem adorned with victory. 
We shall be able to rest close by that public refuge, 
Myself who am too weary and thou who art too weary ... 
The belfry’s pealing out 
The hour of six slowly. 


—You others of the Grey Horse, have you a little corner, 
A little corner have you for Joseph and for me? 
—I’m sorry for it, people; the night is one of wonder: 
There are too many strangers; I’ve the rooms crammed com- 
pletely. 
The belfry’s pealing out 
The hour of seven slowly. 


—Hostler of the Moor, have you a refuge for us? 
My wife no longer stands, and myself am so broken! 
—JI have the whole inn full, the ceilings and the terraces; 
Attempt at the White Raven, that hostel lower down. 
The belfry is slowly 
The eighth hour ringing. 


—O you of the White Raven, at least below stairs a nook 
To sleep in, wouldn’t you have? Invite us not elsewhere! 
—They’re waiting for the comet. I have the inn full—chock— 
Of astronomers and sages, come here from everywhere. 

The belfry’s pealing out 

Slowly the ninth hour. 
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—Hostess of the Three Blackbirds, take pity on a sister! 
Consider in what a condition, what road I, too, trek! 
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—RBut to the roofs I’ve people; they’re waiting for the Star... 
They’re necromancers, wizards, Persian, Egyptian, Greek... 


The belfry does slowly 
The tenth hour strike. 


—Host of the Caesarean ... —A carpenter that old is? 
To shelter him? His wife? To shelter them for nothing? 
The hostel is all filled with noblemen and ladies: 
One cares not for the great folk and the low folk mixing! 
Slowly does the belfry 
The eleventh hour outring. 


The snow!—Here is a stable—There will be room for both. 
—Such cold!—We are at rest.—But what snow, what a lot! 


—That donkey and that ox will warm us up a mite... 
Already Mary turns colour, divinely o’erwrought .. . 
The belfry’s pealing out 
The holy mid of night. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CANADIAN PAINTER 


By Hecror CHARLESWORTH 


LL Canadian picture-collectors are familiar with the name 

of the great water-colourist, Daniel Fowler, who lived for 
half a century on Amherst Island at the head of the St. Law- 
rence River, a few miles from Kingston. He was one of the 
great colourists of his time in any medium, nor was his fame 
restricted to Canada. The perfection of his drawing and the 
complete mastery of his medium are evident in his slightest 
sketches. He never attempted work on a large scale, but his 
pictures of ‘still life’, mainly flowers and game birds, are lovely 
and flawless. His career was a singular one because he did 
nothing of importance until he was fifty years old. He was 
sixty-six when he won international fame by winning an award 
at the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia, 1876, the first 
American ‘World’s Fair’, in competition with painters from 
all Kuropean countries. I met him once about a year before 
his death in 1894, a tall, patriarchal figure, the recognized 
doyen of Canadian painting, for though he was English by 
birth, he was in the fullest sense a Canadian who owed his 
inspiration to his Canadian surroundings. 

I did not know until recently that Fowler at his death left 
behind him an autobiography, approximately 50,000 words in 
length, covering his youthful experiences in England, (where 
he was born in 1810); his trials as a pioneer farmer on 
Amherst Island, to which he came in 1843; and his later life 
from 1857, when he seriously resumed his pencil and brushes, 
as an expression of what he terms his “inner or secret life’. 
He began writing his autobiography in 1893, his eighty-third 
year. He worked at it assiduously and in January, 1894, had 
brought it to the point of his success at Philadelphia. In the 
gloaming of a winter evening, he missed his footing on the 
stairway of his home on Amherst Island, and the resulting fall 
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made him a bed-ridden invalid for the few remaining months 
of his life. The story of this catastrophe he relates in a pathetic 
footnote dictated to his daughter. 

By the courtesy of Mr. Charles Irwin of Toronto, a 
Fowler enthusiast, who owns one of the few copies of the 
original manuscript, I have been permitted to read the auto- 
biography and to make a few extracts from it. Mr. Irwin 
is the owner of a large collection of Fowler’s paintings repre- 
senting every phase of his art, and including some of his finest 
achievements. Why the descendants of this great water- 
colourist have never taken steps to have the autobiography 
published I cannot say. Fowler clearly intended that it should 
be published, for he makes many allusions to, “the reader” in 
presenting contrasts between past and present conditions. He 
writes concise and trenchant English, remarkable in a man 
past fourscore years who had never engaged in literary pur- 
suits. His story should one day be published, not because of 
the place its author holds as a painter, but because it gives a 
most interesting account of the England of his boyhood, the 
period immediately succeeding the Napoleonic wars; and also 
an intimate and sympathetic picture of rural life in Upper 
Canada in the pre-Confederation era, though apparently 
Fowler took no interest whatever in the political quarrels which 
were then rending this country. 

His boyhood was spent in the village of Down, Kent, and 
his earliest recollections are of British soldiers returning after 
the victory of Waterloo, when, as he puts it, “The British 
Empire was at the utmost height of its glory”. But Fowler 
was by instinct a pacifist, for he quotes the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s words, “The next worse thing to a defeat is a victory”, 
and goes on to say: 


To the British Empire it was all barren glory: an enor- 
mous national debt rolled up by a twenty years war with little 
intermission and nothing gained but glory stained by all the 
barbarities of war, though people will never give a thought 
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to that. The reaction came with little delay. The artificial 
inflation of war prices came to a full stop, the balloon was 
pricked, and shrivelled up at once. Funds ran up with a 
bound, but wheat went down from a hundred shillings a quar- 
ter to fifty. The farmers who had been driving their four- 
wheeled phaetons, with hunting horses for their sons, and 
pianos and dresses for their daughters, getting rid of their 
money as easily as they came by it, broke down by hundreds. 
All the small freeholders collapsed: the British yeoman be- 
came extinct. The agricultural labourer felt it in his degree. 
Nor was it confined to them; in the manufacturing districts 
there was equal distress and discontent. Taxation became 
screwed up to an almost incredible height; even the light of 
heaven was laid under impost, all windows over a small stated 
number being taxed. Such conditions could only be reduced 
by degrees. The poor-rates had become an intolerable burden, 
the small belongings of people hardly above the state of pau- 
perism being seized to satisfy claims for poor-rates to fill the 
mouths of those who had graduated as parish paupers. 


The foregoing is the longest quotation I propose to make, 
but I confess I rubbed my eyes with amazement when I read 
it. Mutatis mutandis, these might be the words of a thoughtful 
man of to-day pondering on what has happened since 1918. 
Fowler’s indictment of war was written forty-five years ago 
when by all except a few veterans like himself the tragedy 
which followed the victory over Napoleon had been forgotten, 
and youths like myself had been taught to believe that Water- 
loo had placed Britain in an unexampled position of glory and 
commercial prosperity. 

Fowler had been reared in rural England, and his mother 
was a woman of wealth in the form of considerable agricul- 
tural holdings. He knew whereof he spoke. When he wanted 
to become a painter his mother settled an income on him suffi- 
cient to gratify his ambitions. But in later life he confessed 
that his training under J. D. Harding, a famous water- 
colourist of a century ago, had been valueless. ‘The best he got 
out of his years as an art-student was his friendship with 
Edward Lear, a celebrated illustrator, whose travel books with 
pictures by himself set a vogue that, in various forms, has 
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survived to this day. But Lear’s name survives more vitally 
in a livelier field. His nonsense-books with odd pictures are 
still the delight of children and have been widely emulated; 
and he was the inventor of the most popular and perhaps the 
most abused of all lyric forms, the ‘Limerick’. _ 

At the age of thirty-three Fowler had acquired a wife 
and three children. He was a failure as a painter, his health 
could not endure the British climate, and so his thoughts 
turned to Canada, where his brother-in-law was already estab- 
lished on Amherst Island, and to the life of a pioneer farmer. 
His friends were appalled. ‘Nine months of winter,” they 
said, “and nothing but the crudest associations.” But he re- 
solved to take the risk, and for those days had a good passage. 
The sea-voyage to New York lasted a day or two less than a 
month. On the journey from New York to Oswego his 
enthusiasm was dampened by what he saw of the sordid farm 
conditions in certain parts of New York State. But he arrived 
at the head of the St. Lawrence in lovely June weather while 
the blossoms were still on the trees. He at once conceived an 
intense love for Canada that was to remain with him for fifty 
years. Before settling down he decided to ‘go West’, for 
Oxford county was ‘West’ in those days. What he saw of the 
rich region now known as Western Ontario did not attract him, 
and he acquired a home on Amherst Island already built, with 
a farm on which tillage had been in progress for some years. 
The winters were not nearly so harsh as he had been led to 
believe, and he found a cultivated society not only among his 
neighbours but in near-by Kingston, then the capital of Upper 
Canada. By Christmas-time, 1847, he was well satisfied. His 
farm had prospered. His home was comfortable. He had 
forgotten art and was restored to health and happiness. His 
mother had suffered severe losses through the transactions of 
Hudson the railroad king, but was not poverty-stricken ; and 
he had no longer occasion to look to her for assistance. 
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As he sat thinking before the fire-place one evening, a pre- 
monition of impending calamity came upon him. The shadow 
was real. Not long afterward fire destroyed his home and 
most of his effects. His barns were burned and much of his 
stock with them. For the first time in his life he knew real 
disaster; but he also experienced that profound and helpful 
kindness of neighbours which made pioneer life possible. For 
the first time he had to settle down to the hard manual labour 
of a poor farmer. He faced the future courageously, and built 
a new home which stands to this day. He farmed so intelli- 
gently that by 1857 he was back where he was before, and in 
a position to return to England, visit the old scenes and console 
his ageing mother, whom he had not seen for fourteen years. 
This visit was the turning-point of his life. He thought that 
his mother might like to see a picture of his Canadian home. 
The pencils and brushes long hidden away—ghosts of his 
youthful ambitions—were taken out, the picture was drawn 
and the love of art was revived within him. 

The fourteen years Fowler had spent as a farmer in 
Canada had been a separation between his old world and the 
new in a more complete sense than was true of most Britons 
who came to this country in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, because in his earlier days he had enjoyed a much 
wider experience and a fuller life. I have not touched on the 
narrative of his travels in Kurope with Lear and others during 
the quarter of a century that elapsed after the map of Europe 
was remodelled by the Congress of Vienna. His experience 
had not been confined to Kent and the outskirts of London, 
and the contentment he found on an Ontario farm in early 
middle life was therefore the more exceptional. On his return 
in 1857 the first things that struck him were the difference in 
climate and the fact that, though there were many cloudless 
days in England, the sky was not blue, as our Canadian skies 
are blue, but a delicate, pale, hazy lilac. London had been 
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growing rapidly and reaching out toward the village where 
he lived as a youth, and he felt almost aghast and out of place 
in the (for him) partly forgotten ‘modern Babylon’. In the 
world of painting he found that there had been but little 
change. The older men seemed to be occupying their old 
ground without much alteration and progress. The chief 
change was the loss of Turner, whom he regarded as the great- 
est landscape-painter any age or any country had produced. 
No portrait-painter had attained the prestige held by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence when Fowler was an art student; but a 
revolution was beginning through the rise of the Pre-Raphae- 
lite school. 

Fowler’s analysis of the methods and ideals of this school 
and its relation to the history of painting is one of the most 
lucid I have read. He was sympathetic toward their ideals but 
opposed to the rigidity of their formula. Looking back on 
them after more than three decades he points out that those 
members of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood who had decided 
to modify the first rigour of their early rules were those whose 
influence became far-reaching. 

When he returned to Canada he was in spirit definitely 
restored to the domain of art, and though he continued to be 
a farmer painting was to be for the remainder of his long 
earthly span the expression of his inner life. He had managed 
his affairs so well that he could find leisure for painting, and 
set about to remedy by his own thinking and practice the de- 
fects of an early training which had proved valueless. An 
isolated craftsman in Canada, he seems to have been one of the 
earliest painters to adopt a principle which was to have a pro- 
found influence on modern French art. He convinced himself 
of the importance of working in the open air, and in his 
hermitage on the St. Lawrence he became an ‘Impressionist’ 
in his own way. But the most important inspiration that came 
to him had to do with the treatment of backgrounds. The task 
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of painting dead game and flowers, he says, is not difficult for 
a man who has the faculty of quickly seeing and seizing their 
peculiarities. He could do that part of a picture with celerity 
and certainty, but the background is a different matter. You 
have to set your mind to work and think out what is wanted. 
He learned to scorn painters who, when they had smeared the 
scrapings of their palettes over their backgrounds, assumed 
that they had done all that is necessary. He saw that in flower 
pieces the background is all-important. Only through thought- 
ful handling of its tones could the brilliancy of the transparent 
colour so exquisite in nature be presented. 

By 1863, now getting along in his fifties, he thought him- 
self capable of doing something worth exhibiting. In that 
year the Provincial Exhibition, superseded fifteen years later 
by what is now known as the Canadian National Exhibition, 
was held at Kingston, and Kingston boasted the first ‘Crystal 
Palace’ ever built in Canada. He resolved to show certain 
drawings in the amateur competition. The only other exhibitor 
whose work Fowler thought worth looking at was Cresswell, 
a painter now almost forgotten, except by collectors of Cana- 
dian art. Cresswell and he established a permanent friend- 
ship and he learned from his new acquaintance that there was 
practically no market in Canada. Cresswell at that time sold 
all his work in England. Fowler had marked his own exhibits 
‘For Sale’, but there were no buyers. Still, he had tasted the 
joy of seeing his work in a public display and decided to send 
a few pieces to an exhibition in Toronto. In the small but 
rapidly growing Toronto of the sixties lived a Mr. and Mrs. 
Gilbert, who gave lessons in drawing and music. Gilbert also 
dabbled in pictures commercially, though art had been almost 
unknown in Upper Canada down to this time. The public 
had yet to be educated to the idea of purchasing with hard- 
earned money what seemed to them of no intrinsic value. 
Gilbert, however, managed to sell some pictures for Fowler, 
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though at low prices. The latter kept an account-book with 
careful records of sales. In 1864 they totalled $108; in 1865, 
$140; in 1866, $172; in 1867, $312; and in 1868, $322. These 
returns included sums earned in prizes at Provincial Exhibi- 
tions, aggregating $426, all first prizes. Thus, though Fow- 
ler’s farmer neighbours probably thought he was wasting his 
time their eyes would have opened wide—a dollar being a 
dollar in those days—if they had known that his hobby had 
brought him over $1,000 in five years. And it was all ‘found’ 
money! 

Organization of the art of painting in Canada presently 
began to take definite form. First came the Montreal Art 
Association, which lived only a few years, and then the Ontario 
Society of Artists, which has lasted to this day. Fowler became 
a frequent and honored exhibitor in both cities, and his income 
gradually grew. Finally what was deemed a very daring reso- 
lution was taken, that of having a Canadian gallery at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition in Philadelphia, 1876. The Fine Arts 
Department was on an immense scale, with twenty-one judges 
—seven Americans and fourteen foreigners. The awards were 
uniform in all cases, placing all winners on an equality. The 
awards for water-colours numbered only twelve, of which six 
went to Great Britain, three to Austria, one to the United 
States and one to Canada. Most European countries were not 
in the ranking. The award to Canada was won by Fowler 
with the study of ‘Hollyhocks’, which now hangs, I think, in 
the Montreal Art Gallery. 

In 1934 I picked up in a second-hand book-stall in Ottawa 
a book of about a thousand pages elaborately illustrated, pre- 
senting a complete chronicle of the ‘Centennial’, as it was 
called for short, with a list of all prize-winners. Beyond the 
award to Fowler, the most important awards captured by 
Canada were for livestock. This interesting book is now in 
the Library of the American Legation at Ottawa. 
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Fowler says that with this triumph his cup was as full as 
he could carry steadily, and yet was not full after all. His 
mother was no longer alive to share his happiness. Of all his 
old artist friends in England only Edward Lear survived. He 
wrote to the latter an account of his struggles and the culmina- 
tion of his hopes and received in reply a letter of understand- 
ing and sympathy such as only Lear could write. Fowler had 
brought his autobiography up to this point when the accident 
which was to cause his death occurred. In its circumstances 
his end was almost precisely the same as that of Goldwin 
Smith, an Englishman thirteen years his junior, who unhap- 
pily could not find in Canada, as Fowler found it, that con- 
tentment with simple things which brings happiness. 
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MOTOR-CAR ACCIDENTS 
By R. A. Low 


HE toll in life and property taken by the motor vehicle 
has finally awakened an apathetic public. Next to the 
rising tide of taxation stands in the consciousness of the Cana- 
dian public the rising menace of the motor-car. It cannot be 
ignored, as we are kept constantly aware of this new menace 
by every means of communication. Our press daily records 
the horrors of mutilation, of maiming, of incineration, of 
asphyxiation, and of sudden death. No class, age, sex or con- 
dition is immune. ‘The innocent, the guilty; the sober, the 
drunken; the careful with the reckless; the competent and the 
foolish; the seasoned driver and the learner; the clear-sighted 
as well as the near-sighted; the infant unborn or in arms, no 
less vulnerable than the mother, the father or the grand- 
father; even the hitch-hiker, picked up by an indulgent driver, 
are all menaced equally with the impeccable citizen. Nor does 
the press neglect to point out in its editorial columns the gross- 
ness of the menace, to deplore its increasing incidence, set out 
its causes, and to suggest remedies for its amelioration. 

Perhaps we can now properly appreciate the power of 
propaganda. We have been subjected to a barrage of general 
statistics, or it might be more correct to say ‘raw statistics’ 
on motor vehicle accidents. Raw statistics are those which 
often do not portray a true picture of the features they attempt 
to portray. Let us examine these statistics. 

In the first half of 1937, a typical period, we find there 
were 576 fatalities in Canada, due to automobile accidents, 
but there were 2,077 violent deaths from other causes. HEiven 
suicides showed a total of 481. In a total of 41,385 deaths 
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from all causes, motor vehicle accidents accounted for 1.4 per 
cent. of all deaths. Motor vehicle accidents in the same period 
were but 65 per cent. of reported accidents in the home, and 50 
per cent. of reported industrial accidents. Moreover, thousands 
of these motor accidents were of a minor nature. Turning to 
American statistics for 1937, we find that out of 6,300,000 
motor vehicle accidents, 110,000 involved temporary or per- 
manent disability, or 1.8 per cent. of the total motor vehicle 
accidents. There were 38,000 persons killed, one-half of one 
per cent. of all motor accidents resulting in fatalities. Thirty- 
six per cent. of these fatalities involved pedestrians. 

In view of the common belief that the death rate resulting 
from motor accidents has increased rapidly, let us consider 
these rates, based on the average per 10,000 registered motor 
vehicles, over the past decade in Canada. It runs from a low 
of 8.82 in 1933 to peaks of 10.96 in 1931, 10.95 in 1936, and 
reached a high of 11.21 in 1937. In Ontario, these averages 
were slightly lower, with lke peaks, and with little change 
over the past ten years. Quebec shows an average of almost 
twice that of Ontario, with Saskatchewan consistently showing 
the lowest rate. For comparative purposes, this ratio of deaths 
to registration is preferable to raw figures, but let it be noted 
that it gives no weight to many factors, such as differences in 
the highways and roads, climate, tourist cars, concentration of 
population and motor regulations. After a critical study of 
all available data we are forced to suggest that motor vehicle 
accidents are but a new type of accident, and will continue as 
a by-product of our high speed modern life, or as long as we 
human beings operate motor vehicles. But surely we would 
be shirking our duty if we adopted an attitude of laissez faire 
in the face of much needless human suffering and death, and 
property damage. 

There are three important considerations which contribute 
to motor vehicle accidents: the motor vehicle, the highway or 
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street, and the driver. Before analyzing these factors and to 
prepare us for a fuller conception of a highly involved problem, 
let us review knowledge gained from extensive studies and 
research which have been carried on over some thirty years. 
We have learned many things and accomplished much in im- 
proving the motor vehicle, the highway, and the control of 
traffic. The driver unfortunately still remains an almost 
unknown factor. One of the important things we have learned 
is that fundamentally there is no one cause of accidents in 
traffic or elsewhere. If there were only one cause, then these 
unhappy occurrences would not be accidents. Moreover, if 
there were one cause it would have been discovered and cor- 
rected years ago. 

Consider the simple case of the driver who habitually 
drives through intersections at rather excessive speeds. He 
luckily avoids trouble for some time, but sooner or later he 
happens to meet another driver doing precisely the same 
thing. There is nothing accidental about the excessive speed, 
but the meeting at the same instant is accidental. It may occur 
to-morrow or next year or never. This imaginary case is 
typical of many urban motor accidents—too high a speed for 
safe traffic-control. As most of us realize, even five miles 
an hour under certain conditions may be highly dangerous for 
others. Take a more complicated case, where a car with faulty 
brakes, under the guidance of a poor driver, skids on an icy 
pavement and hits a pedestrian whose head is hidden behind 
his umbrella. Here are found four ‘wrong things’, any three 
of which, without the coincidence of the fourth, at that par- 
ticular time and place, would not have caused the tragedy. 
Again in the case just reviewed, we might substitute a drunken 
driver for the poor driver, or we might substitute a good 
driver and a drunken pedestrian. We still have four “wrong 
things’ and, as before, no three of which would alone have 
caused the tragedy. Picture imaginary situations such as 
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these, and the analysis of them will invariably lead to these 
coincidences. Coincidences are not controllable, but the con- 
tributing factors may be controlled. 

Of the three major factors previously mentioned, let us 
examine the motor-vehicle. ‘The present-day motor-vehicle 
is a highly refined mechanism, built to high standards, com- 
fortable, responsive, easily driven. There have been minor 
criticisms levelled against present models, but undoubtedly 
the modern car embodies the last word in design and is a con- 
venient speedy method of transportation. As to the older 
models still in use, much has been said of their part in the toll 
of accidents. A few years ago a great drive against old cars 
was carried on, as they were charged with from 30 to 50 per 
cent. of all accidents. In a study made in six American States, 
where inspection of all cars was compulsory, it was found that 
fewer than 3.5 per cent. of all cars involved in accidents were 
mechanically defective. Again one-quarter of one per cent. of 
all registered cars reported as defective became involved in 
accidents. From other similar studies it appears that mechan- 
ical defects of themselves play a surprisingly small part, as 
primary factors in the accident picture, perhaps the smallest 
of all causes. Faulty brakes, worn tires, defective steering- 
gears and imperfect lights, in the order named, are the four 
major defects or ‘wrong things’ as shown by inspection. There 
is substantial evidence to show that regular mechanical inspec- 
tion is desirable, but mechanical inspection has not resulted in 
any appreciable decrease in the accident rate. Granted that 
the defects in the car may be factors in accidents, of themselves 
they account for a very small proportion of them. ‘The vehicle 
itself, then, bears but a small part of the blame. 

The modern car’s high speed has often been regarded as 
the main factor in accidents, but average figures in many 
studies show that only 5 to 10 per cent. of all accidents may 
be charged directly against excessive speed. Add a poor driver 
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or a drunken driver, or an icy road, or any one of the many 
possible ‘wrong things’ and our picture changes startlingly. 
Excessive speed must always be considered a misuse of the 
motor vehicle, and should be charged against the driver. 

The second major factor is the highway. Engineers have 
done much in making it safe for motor vehicles, when operated 
in a competent and reasonable manner. We have learned from 
past practice and extensive research the necessity of building 
and maintaining our highways to a reasonably high standard. 
Most people desire to own and operate a car. With increased 
industrial production will come a wider distribution of goods, 
including automobiles. Again, the shortening of the working 
day will give appreciably more time for travel. More mileage 
of improved highway will be required, this in turn absorbing 
more money for which the rest of our economic social life 
clamours. It becomes apparent that in no distant time new 
construction will be curtailed, and improvements, maintenance, 
traffic control, lighting, will exhaust available funds. Provin- 
cial highway departments are gradually bringing their trunk 
roads up to a high standard. There exist, however, some haz- 
ards and bad engineering features, relics of a past practice, 
but immediate elimination of all these would be extremely 
costly, and so a yearly programme of improvements is bemg 
carried out. For the provinces to assume control of all sec- 
ondary roads does not seem a desirable policy. If continued 
they will absorb huge sums of money badly needed on our 
main highway system. It may be asked, what this policy has 
to do with accidents, but the answer is clear. The greater the 
mileage of our highway system, the poorer the highway, as 
increased mileage means less money for required improvements 
and maintenance of our trunk system. This results in an in- 
crease of defects or the ‘wrong things’ mentioned previously. 
Defects in design or construction, or those due to lack of main- 
tenance are dangerous, and particularly so when unsuspected. 
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It was fortunate that the three-lane and the four-lane 
types were not widely adopted in Canada. ‘The percentage of 
accidents quoted per million vehicle-miles, are somewhat higher 
on the three-lane and still higher on the four-lane, as compared 
to the two-lane type. This was the essential reason for 
adopting the so-called dual highway. Though it is a highly 
improved type, eliminating certain types of accidents, it has 
not achieved anything like entire safety. Remove the hazards, 
and care and caution disappear. Accidents from rear-end col- 
lisions, cutting-in, side-swiping, dangerous turns, and other 
minor causes still occur. This type of highway is extremely 
costly as well. Have we not reached the stage where proper 
use of these highly improved types is beyond the capacity of 
many drivers? Human judgement and conduct have their 
limitations, and it would seem that the criterion for providing 
these costly improvements should be the capacity of the lower- 
type driver. 

The problem in our larger cities is much more involved. 
Our present-day cities are not well adapted to the flow of 
traffic. In the past decades great benefits were expected 
from two sources. Our city planners had recommended struc- 
tural changes in the street plan (generally widening) and 
operating control. Structural changes of the type then advo- 
cated were helpful, but with the increasing use of the motor- 
car, passenger and commercial, it became apparent that the 
average city street, no matter how wide or how well controlled, 
was hazardous and inefficient. Other types of traffic facilities 
were required and special types were provided in the larger 
cities. Express highways, vehicular tunnels, skyways and 
parkways, for fast service, came into use, based on what is now 
called limited way construction. These do substantially de- 
crease the accident rate in contiguous areas and offer high 
economic advantages over the older types of thoroughfares. 
Where a decade ago the highway engineer was held responsible 
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for from 40 to 45 per cent. of all accidents, because of ’wrong 
things’ in the highway, he has reduced his so-called contribu- 
tion to 10 per cent. by improved design, construction and oper- 
ating facilities. High type highways are desirable and would 
eliminate some types of accidents, but we shall still have misuse 
of these improved highways. Until we restrict the poor or 
drunken or careless driver, who because of their limited physi- 
cal or mental driving capacity, are making our highways un- 
safe, these costly; highways are not justified except in congested 
areas, and then only on an adequate economic and safety basis. 

Throughout the Provinces, wide variations are found in 
highway traffic laws, regulations, and physical devices to aid 
drivers. Uniformity in these is highly desirable, and it is the 
duty of the Federal Government to counsel the adoption, by 
all the Provinces, of identical practices. 


While it is impossible to arrive at anything but approxi- 
mations, from a study of available accident data, from 15 to 20 
per cent. of all accidents may be reasonably charged against 
both the car and the highway. In other words, two of our 
three main factors contributing to motor vehicle accidents 
appear to be responsible for from 15 to 20 per cent. of all 
accidents, leaving from 80 to 85 per cent. chargeable to the 
driver. The removal of all road hazards possible by design 
and improvements, however much desired, does not touch the 
core of the problem—the driver. 

There are many factors involved in the operation of the 
motor-car, and we have learned much about the requisites of 
a good driver. They are a combination of fairly good mental 
and physical health, a fair degree of skill, and a fair degree 
also of foresight, caution and consideration. These requisites 
are just as desirable in the pedestrian as in the driver. An 
individual having these qualities as driver or as walker can 
practically avoid all chance of accident, except such as result 
from the ‘wrong things’ outside of his control. This is proved 
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by the large number of drivers and pedestrians who have no 
accident records. 


In a surprisingly large percentage of accidents, it is found 
that one or more of the following conditions exist: more or 
less serious defects of mind or body such as poor vision, colour- 
blindness, fainting spells, defective hearing; secondly, lack of 
skill or driving ability or, expressing it another way, the in- 
ability to do the right think quickly; thirdly, a faulty attitude 
of mind, the optimistic belief in luck, or the willingness to take 
a chance. Many of our drivers have mental and physical de- 
fects, or lack proper driving ability, and cannot be relied upon 
to do the right thing quickly. But the belief is held by all 
students of the subject that the major factor of these three is 
a faulty attitude of mind. Accidents resulting from a com- 
bination of ‘wrong things’ include, almost without exception, 
a faulty attitude of mind, or taking a chance. While it is 
understood that risks of some sort or another are almost un- 
avoidable, we do know that some people are much more in- 
clined to take chances than others. Taking chances can become 
almost a habit. From studies made in one of the western 
states, the following table gives an approximation of the 
chances drivers take. Excessive speed, 6 per cent.; cutting 
in, 24; dangerous turns, 16; being on wrong side of road, 18; 
bad driving, 27; passing stop-lights, 9. It is interesting to 
note that bad driving, cutting in, and being on the wrong side 
of the road, head the list, while excessive speed has the smallest 
percentage. Most studies suggest that the great majority of 
drivers are not given to driving at excessive speeds, or, in other 
words, to taking that chance. This is indeed fortunate, for 
accidents in which excessive speed is a factor have a 35 per cent. 
greater death-rate than all other accidents due to improper 
driving practices. Speed in itself is not dangerous under ideal 
conditions with an experienced, careful driver, but these con- 
ditions never exist. It has often been suggested that cars be 
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equipped with governors that will automatically hold them 
down to a proper maximum speed. If 50 miles an hour were 
the speed limit, it could be pointed out that many fatal acci- 
dents occur at speeds of less than 30 miles an hour. The auto- 
matic governor, while it would eliminate excessive speeds, 
would not prevent more than a very small number of accidents 
under our existing maximum speed limits. The Ministry of 
Transport of the United Kingdom reports for 1937 an in- 
creased number of fatalities, and a preponderance of accidents 
involving death and injury on roads subject to a speed limit 
and to traffic control. Some 67,700 pedal cyclists were injured 
and those who point to the United Kingdom as a ‘no accident 
paradise’, would do well to consult this report. This menace 
is of international scope. 

The introduction of the drunken driver into this discus- 
sion seems pertinent. We are assured that he is the one and 
only cause of accidents, but this must be a distorted picture. 
Statistical reports of accidents involving alcohol as a factor 
show remarkable variations. Individual studies (where a cer- 
tain percentage of alcohol was found present in the blood) 
have given figures which range from 60 per cent. down to 15 
per cent. of all accidents. The number of reported intoxicated 
participants in fatal accidents for 1937 in Ontario were 2.2 
per cent.; New Jersey, 1.9; New York, 1.8; running up to a 
high in Virginia of 20.4. But what number were unreported? 
Assume that only one in ten was reported, and it still involves 
but a small fraction of all drivers. Studies made by the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association show that the drunken driver is 
a major factor in accidents. While opinions differ as to the 
percentage of accidents chargeable to the drunken driver, all 
are agreed that he must be driven off our streets and highways. 
In fairness to the vast number of competent drivers, the care- 
less or drunken pedestrians must be subjected to like treat- 
ment. It is a very complex problem, especially the proof of 
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intoxication. ‘The use of a chemical test of the blood, con- 
ducted by chemists, as used in Sweden, Germany and other 
European countries, seems the only logical way to prove 
intoxication, but its adoption, even if the mentality of our 
people would permit it, under our present laws would have 
little effect in decreasing motor accidents. 

In the face of existing laws, which admit of extremely 
elastic interpretation, together with the leniency of our courts 
and the evading of summonses, there is little doubt that costly 
physical safeguards, educational campaigns, appeals to com- 
mon sense and to good manners, are of slight value in dealing 
with the careless, selfish, incompetent or drunken drivers. 

Research studies show conclusive evidence that the fol- 
lowing tests should be demanded of all applicants for a driver’s 
license: a physical examination and a periodic one thereafter; 
an eye test covering vision, colour and glare; a rigorous driving 
test; a written or oral test covering vehicle laws and rules of the 
road; and some test of the applicant’s emotional stability. 

Since the human factor is the major factor in this problem, 
we must detect and eliminate if possible all incompetents before 
and not after they obtain their driving licences. 

With what defences can we resist and overcome this rising 
menace? There is no panacea. Having due regard to all 
contributing factors, it becomes evident: that much stricter 
examinations should be demanded—physical, mental and emo- 
tional; that penalties for carelessness or recklessness, irre- 
spective of the cause, should be greatly increased in severity, 
and rigidly enforced; and lastly, through the medium of a wise 
educational policy, every driver and pedestrian in the land 
should be made sensible of their duties as citizens: to obey the 
law, to exercise good judgement and proper courtesy, and 
gladly to accept their responsibility for the welfare of their 
fellow-men. 
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THROUGH SCIENCE TO PHILOSOPHY. By Herbert Dingle. 
Toronto: Oxford University Press. Pp. vit+363. $4.50. 


The growing divergence between the world of science and the 
world of common sense is a disturbing phenomenon which has 
turned the minds of scientists to philosophy and of philosophers 
to science. The principle of indeterminacy, the two interpreta- 
tions of the mechanism of light, the new formulation of space-time, 
may be cited as examples of these newer conceptions which lie 
beyond the realm of experience and rational understanding. Sci- 
entists have become uneasy, and are seeking for explanations 
which may somehow maintain a sense of rationality in) the world 
with which they have to do. Any such explanations are philo- 
sophical rather than scientific. It is an interesting phenomenon 
of our time that scientists are taking no inconsiderable part in 
the endeavour to reach a basis of understanding which may satisfy 
the mind. It is well that the shoemaker should stick to his last. 
His skill with the hammer is no guarantee that he will make a 
good carpenter. But, somehow, in the world of knowledge the 
dividing lines have become vague in these latter years. The man 
of science has begun to ask himself the question as to whether he 
is any longer a competent scientist if he cannot correlate his own 
findings with the larger world of sense relationships. 


Through Science to Philosophy is based on a course of lectures 
delivered at the Lowell Institute in 1936. The author is an astro- 
physicist at the Imperial College of Science and Technology and 
approaches his subject with the same kind of background of scien- 
tific experience as does Eddington. But his conclusions are dif- 
ferent. Eddington thinks of the electron as a symbol of something 
in nature of which we cannot be conscious. His world of science 
is a symbolic world, behind which is a real world with which our 
consciousness has no direct contact. Dingle holds the position that 
in the world of experience, or common sense, we maintain a basis 
of rationality which satisfies. We live, in our everyday thinking, 
in a world in which we demand a cause for the things that happen. 
The scientist, on the other hand, deals with concepts abstracted 
from the world of experience. The electron is a concept. Light is 
a concept. Mass is a concept. His function is to interpret the 
memory of an experience by a concept, and to correlate those con- 
cepts into ever widening rational wholes, with the ultimate hope 
of formulating a field theory which will coordinate all the concepts 
into a unity. In a complete correlation causality disappears: for 
in the complete correlation one-wayness has no place. 
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This would seem to bear some resemblance to Whitehead’s 
‘organism’. But the author considers that the assumption of 
‘organism’ is unjustifiable. ‘The instinctive faith in an order of 
nature, which is the presupposition which Whitehead makes, seems 
to me both unnecessary and unjustifiable.” The scientist deals 
only with atomic experiences. The parts must remain as parts. 
The ‘organism’ cannot be a tool. It is only a goal of an endeavour. 
Here the poet and the scientist are at one. They deal equally with 
parts, though with necessarily different parts of what has not been 
proved to be, but may some day be found to be, a rational whole. 

Through Science to Philosophy is in the scientific temper. The 
reader may have his moments of hesitation in accepting the 
thoroughgoing separation of the world of experience and the world 
of science, but he will not question the importance of the contribu- 
tion which Mr. Dingle has made. 7 

R. C. W. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


AT THE PARIS PEACE CONFERENCE. By James T. Shotwell. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. xi+444. ITlus- 
trations and Maps. $4.00. 

WORLD CURRENTS AND CANADA’S COURSE. Lectures 
given at the Canadian Institute on Economics and Politics, 
August 7th to 20th, 1937. Edited by Violet Anderson. To- 
ronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd. Pp. 152. Cloth, $1.50; 
paper, $1.00. 

CANADA, THE PACIFIC AND WAR. By William Strange. 
ea Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd. Pp. ix+220. Map. 

1.75. 

THE PROBLEM OF PEACEFUL CHANGE IN THE PACIFIC 
AREA. By Henry F. Angus. Issued under the auspices of 
the Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, for the Tenth 
International Studies Conference, Paris, June 1937. To- 
ronto: Oxford University Press. Pp. vii+193. $1.75. 


Dr. Shotwell’s diary of the Peace Conference has a very special 
interest for Canadians because it includes a full account of a two- 
day visit to the Canadian battlefront in April 1919 in company 
with his classmate of schooldays in Strathroy, Ontario, Sir Arthur 
Currie. One gets a vivid picture of the Canadian battlefields 
before the first summer of peace had softened the desolated land- 
scape. The description of the stricken countryside and the shat- 
tered towns is linked graphically with the campaigns in which so 
recently the Canadian forces had played their valiant part. The 
author had opportunities to visit other fronts as well, of which his 
accounts are a further pertinent reminder of some of the costs of 
war. 
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Professor Shotwell was a member of Colonel House’s ‘“In- 
quiry”, that semi-official research staff which formed part of the 
American mission at Paris. His diary throws much new light not 
only on the work of the American delegation and the functioning 
of the machinery of the Peace Conference but on many of the 
problems that were dealt with. Especially revealing is the account 
of the shaping of the labour clauses, in which the author played a 
central part in the reconciling of American, British, and European 
points of view. Canadians will be specially interested in the evi- 
dence that the Dominions showed a good deal of reluctance before 
acquiescing in the provision made for the International Labour 
Organization. When they secured rights of membership in it as 
well as in the League itself, Dr. Shotwell found himself forestalling 
anti-Canadian objections on the part of American labour delegates 
by drawing up a memorandum in which he pointed out that Cana- 
dian attitudes on labour questions would be sure to correspond 
more closely with American than with British or European views 
and that Canada’s independent membership in the Organization 
would therefore strengthen the position of the United States. 
When the Draft Covenant of the League was being printed late 
one night the problem arose of how to arrange the names of the 
Dominions in the list of members, and Dr. Shotwell suggested a 
device that he had used in class syllabi at Columbia, indenting the 
names under the general heading British Empire. The practice 
has since been followed and it has proved to have interesting con- 
stitutional implications, to which the author devotes an appendix. 

As one reads the diary, supplemented by an introductory 
“Retrospect” and by explanatory and illustrative material inserted 
as notes in the text and as appendices, one is impressed by the 
intricate multiplicity of detail involved in the making of the 
treaties and the pervasiveness of the personal factor at every point. 
One acquires a fresh sense of the difficulties in the way of a satis- 
factory peace, and of the devoted efforts by many of those con- 
cerned to cope with them. War not only had created the occasion 
demanding a peace settlement, but by the psychological as well as 
material havoc that it had wrought among the nations it had made 
impossible of achievement a wholly just and durable peace. The 
really surprising thing is that the peace embodied as much con- 
structive vision as it did. 

The Canadian Institute on Politics and Economics, which 
held its sixth session at Lake Couchiching last August under the 
auspices of the National Council of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, has become an increasingly fruitful forum for the 
study of public problems. Its educational service to the commu- 
nity is fittingly extended for the second time by publication of the 
principal addresses delivered during the session. (It is unfortu- 
nate that a typographical error on the title page of this volume 
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of the 1937 proceedings ascribes it to the Institute of 1936. Hap- 
pily the volume for that year bore a different title.) ‘The World 
Situation” is discussed in Part One. Dr. Hans Simons, formerly 
of Germany, gives a brilliant analysis of the European scene. He 
points out that the fascist countries have no other potential allies; 
the rest of the world is really committed tacitly to stand by the 
status quo as against these fascist revisionists, at least while the 
latter use their present warlike methods. Neutrality and isola- 
tionist policies in North America “are actually an attempt to hide 
this fact, as far as the governments are concerned, and a more 
or less unconscious reaction against it on behalf of public opinion.” 
Both in the international and in the national field, however, ‘‘de- 
mocracy will have to find its way back to its original task, namely 
to provide a set of processes and protections under which social 
evolution can be achieved.” Lord Eustace Percy, in an open- 
minded discussion of ‘“‘The Foreign Policy of the United Kingdom,” 
similarly contends that, while unprovoked aggression ought still 
to be resisted, there must be more “‘emphasis than in the past on 
law as an agency of change”. Especially is this true in the econo- 
mic realm. The withdrawal of the fascist powers from the League 
has, in the opinion of Dr. Simons, strengthened it “‘by the elimina- 
tion of an alien element’’, which was at a loss in the field of demo- 
cratic machinery. ‘In the broad sense,” says Lord Eustace, “‘our 
inspiration must continue to be the League of Nations,” but he 
holds that if it is “‘to redeem its past failures, we must return to 
the original conception of it... not so much a League to Enforce 
Peace as a League to Devise Peace’. Part One also comprises a 
useful summary of extensive discussions of Far Eastern questions, 
an anonymous paper on United States policy chiefly in the Roose- 
veltian era and emphasizing its more hopeful trends, and a frank 
plea for pacifism by the Rev. Leyton Richards. i 

Part Two looks “Towards a Canadian Foreign Policy’. The 
economic bases of such a policy are sketched with clarity and con- 
creteness by Professor K. W. Taylor, who rightly emphasizes the 
fact that geographical and economic factors not only make for 
sectional diversities but just as truly require a real national unity. 
Mr. George V. Ferguson of the Winnipeg Free Press writes with 
tempered but informed optimism of “The Economic and Political 
Outlook of the Canadian West”. Mr. Léon Mercier Gouin dis- 
cusses with full sympathy ‘The French Canadians, Their Past, 
and Their Aspirations”, and argues convincingly for the national 
necessity of mutual understanding and full tolerance on the part 
of English as well as French Canadians. With much of Professor 
Frank H. Underhill’s discussion of the outline of a national foreign 
policy for Canada one is bound to agree. One applauds his candour 
in insisting that the effectiveness of Canada’s so much talked of réle 
as interpreter between the United States and Britain must depend 
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largely in the long run upon ability to balance one of these against 
the other. “This delicate art of balance,” he adds, “requires a 
Machiavellian clearness of head as well as long experience before 
it can be acquired. It is high time that we came to understand in 
Canada that even the first elementary steps in the art cannot be 
learnt by colonials.”’ One might comment that the history of this 
dominion suggests that considerable progress in the art has already 
been made. Moreover, many readers will regret that Professor 
Underhill has not yet himself outgrown the colonial habit of mind 
evidenced in a section of this article by the way in which he uses 
British policy as his whipping-horse. The relation between Cana- 
dian foreign policy and diverse aspects of public opinion in this 
country is explored by Mr. John W. Dafoe in a notable address 
repeated from the proceedings of the Conference on Canadian- 
American Affairs held at Queen’s University earlier in the summer. 
He faces frankly the certainty of grave dissension in this dominion 
if a world catastrophe comes, no matter what our prior action or 
lack of action. “In a world in convulsion... we shall find out how 
integral part we are of an interdependent world.” 

Mr. Strange’s book offers in brief compass an excellently clear 
and non-technical introduction to the problem of the Pacific. It is 
the first of a projected series of popular volumes for Canadian 
readers to be issued under the auspices of the Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs. Its quality augurs well for the series, 
and it is to be hoped that the public response is such as to warrant 
the issuance of further numbers. The purpose of the series is not 
propaganda for a particular policy but increased understanding of 
the problems involved. Mr. Strange shows how the roots of the 
present crisis in the Far East lie deep in the past international 
relationships and in the various responses of China and Japan to 
Western contacts, examples, and pressures. The fact that Japan 
has become now the most threatening rival among the powers that 
have sought positions of domination and “open doors” in China is 
only to be accounted for by a multiplicity of factors. These are 
here indicated, and Canada’s problems in relation to the whole 
situation and its potentialities are explored. The Dominion’s posi- 
tion in the Commonwealth and as neighbour of the United States, 
with a British Columbia coastline that cuts in two the Pacific lit- 
toral of the republic, is such that she is unlikely to be able to avoid 
entanglement in either a British or an American war on the Pacific. 
The military problem of protecting the British Columbia coast 
against all probable attacks ought not to be very difficult given 
adequate defences, nor would the provision of these be very costly. 
The indirect costs of war, however, for the whole country would 
be incalculably great and disastrous. “In the final analysis the 
only defence we have... against the chaos brought about by war 
is the maintenance of peace.” Its maintenance, to which is it 
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Canada’s interest as well as obligation to contribute, is to be accom- 
plished most effectively ‘‘by dealing with conditions that endanger 
world peace”. A mere defeat of Japan would not solve the basic 
problems of the Pacific. These problems deserve every intelligent 
Canadian’s attention. This book will help. The outline maps are 
usefully illustrative. The folding frontispiece map of the whole 
area under discussion would be more conveniently used while read- 
ing if it were pasted in along its right-hand rather than its left- 
hand edge. The publishers have called the reviewer’s attention to 
a typographical error on page 175 where, in a table headed “‘Japan- 
ese Armaments Expenditures,” the dollar sign should be replaced 
by the word yen. 

The problem of peaceful change is a central theme of Profes- 
sor Augus’s volume, which is a study of the work of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations and its bearing on this problem. It is a com- 
pendious analysis of results of research and expressions of points 
of view with regard to a large range of Far Eastern and Pacific 
questions as these have been set forth in data, papers and discus- 
sions at the biennial sessions of the Institute and in its other pub- 
lications since its inception in 1925. Full references make the 
book also a most useful guide to the whole literature of the Insti- 
tute. It has not been the purpose of this organization to find 
solutions for immediate practical questions. ‘These, indeed, have 
been and must be handled through diplomatic and political chan- 
nels, where attention is focused primarily on current conditions 
and arguments rather than on underlying principles. The Insti- 
tute, by virtue of its unofficial character, can explore both facts 
and principles with the object of enlarging, in all the countries 
concerned, understanding of the fundamental and long-range ele- 
ments in the whole problem. Professor Angus points out that 
peaceful change in international relations involves changes in the 
rights and duties of nations, and that for its general realization 
there are needed both international sanctions and international 
planning. To bring about the necessary ‘‘working balance between 
force and justice is a political problem and .. . political studies 
have not played a very important part in the work of the Insti- 
tute.” He stresses the need for investigation of questions that are 
dominantly political, and in concluding his discussion of the re- 
search work of the Institute he writes: “It has increased human 
knowledge of economic and social conditions. It has made it clear 
that human welfare demands international planning and that this 
planning would carry peaceful change with it. It has not estab- 
lished that there is likely to be any readiness on the part of exist- 
ing political entities to commit themselves to a policy of planning, 
still less that the mass of popular opinion is likely to demand, 
encourage, or even tolerate such participation.” 

REGINALD G. TROTTER. 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY. By H. M. Swanwick. Toronto and 
London: Jonathan Cape. Pp. 285. 


BRITAIN FACES GERMANY. By A. L. Kennedy. Jonathan 
Cape. Pp. 194. 


The English newspapers now publish full-page advertisements 
of gas-masks and bomb-proof shelters, and benevolent uncles, 
lately losing an ancient faith in the Fleet, are receiving estimates 
for the construction of concrete chambers underneath the rhodo- 
dendrons to preserve young nephews and nieces from burns and 
asphyxiation hurled down from English clouds. Citizens are in- 
vited by the local authorities to attend courses of lectures, not as 
formerly, on such aimiable diversions as the chamber-music of 
Scarlatti; but on how to save their families from death by poison- 
gas. The prospect of such vulgar intrusions into the privacy of 
the English home has stirred the hard-taxed householders into 
spending a couple of billion pounds on the manufacture of lethal 
steel: and that, as in Hamlet’s Denmark, 

Is the main motive of our preparations 
The source of this our watch, and the chief head 
Of this post-haste and romage in the land. 

Yet in spite of it all, there are still those who have the courage 
to write books urging the long view when the expediency of the 
moment demands courses that must ultimately prove ruinous. Mrs. 
Swanwick, a former editor of the London Foreign Affairs and 
member of the British delegation to the Fifth and Tenth Assem- 
blies of the League, is an informed advocate of persevering with 
the collective method while discarding the over-ambitious design 
of coercing belligerents with Genevan sanctions. She devotes a 
large proportion of her space to an historical account of the 
League’s failure and to an analysis of current opinion on its future. 
Her own views are modestly optimistic and have special regard to 
the pooling of social and scientific information and co-operative 
effort for humanitarian ends that have made the League a per- 
manent necessity for mankind. As for the maintenance of peace, 
she brings the case of the Spanish revolution as an argument for 
‘collective neutrality’, leaving it to the League to offer continuous 
mediation and to broadcast the facts of the situation to a critical 
world. But since governments and peoples are already morally 
at war, the first essential is to create conditions admitting of moral 
disarmament. While she may not succeed in satisfying all her 
readers as to how this can be achieved, they will, at least, find her 
book both stimulating and informative. 

Mrs. Swanwick’s conclusion that the time has come to nego- 
tiate with Germany is Mr. Kennedy’s theme. He writes with the 
authority of a former Assistant Foreign Editor of The Times, and 
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with none of the sententiousness that has earned that admirable 
newspaper the designation ‘Aunty’, he illumines his subject with 
clarity and wisdom. His historical outline of one of the most 
pressing problems of contemporary diplomacy would commend his 
book to all students of public affairs, even without his pointed sug- 
gestions of policy. The tragedy of democratic Germany must be 
accepted, he maintains, as in great measure Britain’s responsibil- 
ity, and the Nazi régime must be accepted, too, as the outcome of 
the inability of Foreign Office and Cabinet to emancipate them- 
selves from the Quai d’Orsay. However they may dislike the do- 
mestic politics of Herr Hitler, the British Government must treat 
him as the head of a friendly power with whom, as matter of press- 
ing necessity, agreement on outstanding questions must be reached. 
He expresses the views of an increasing body of opinion in England 
in putting the case for colonial concessions, even to the extent of 
making Germany a fairly substantial offer in East Africa, admit- 
ting her into a new international trusteeship for Africa and in- 
cluding other British territories in the mandatory system. His 
treatment of Herr Hitler’s politics is too honest to afford him a 
debating point; he prefers to rest his case on the belief that the 
present issue for all mankind is so tremendous, ‘that a strong lead 
must be given somewhere unless we are prepared to face future 
conflicts in terms of diplomacy by bombing’. Whether Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s conclusions be accepted or not, the very brevity of so suc- 
cessful an exposition make it one to be read. In the meantime, it 
is certain that the British government will continue to repeat that 
uncomfortable observation that defence is more important than 


opulence. 
W. E. C. HARRISON. 


HISTORY 


IMPERIAL SPAIN 


THE GOLDEN CENTURY OF SPAIN 1501-1621. By R. Trevor 
Davies. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. Pp. 
xi+3827. With illustrations. $5.25. 


It is the fashion to deny intelligence to the military ; yet legend 
attributes at least one aphorism to a soldier. The Duke of Wel- 
lington (no less) is alleged to have said that Spain was the only 
country in the world where twice two did not make four. Mathe- 
matics so eccentric may best be understood with reference to that 
nation’s genesis, but until Mr. Davies wrote it, there was no book 
of moderate size explaining those involved, fabulous and bloody 
origins in terms of modern scholarship. 

In so seminal a period when the harvest of the nineteen-thirties 
was being sown across a western world that now encircled the 
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Atlantic, the pitfalls of prejudice are numerous and deceptive. It 
is not an easy thing to interpret revolution of vast spiritual and 
social import with impartiality nor to write objective history from 
the warring records of national, anti-clerical, protestant, liberal 
and catholic partisanship. Still, this Oxford scholar’s book is tes- 
timony to the science and the art of setting a course for truth. He 
has drawn upon the resources of several languages, including the 
archives of Madrid, and published a bibliography covering the re- 
search of the past thirty years. In time he has ranged from the 
infant Spain of Isabella the Catholic to the senile imperium of 
Philip the Third. 

During the reigns of Isabella and Ferdinand, of Charles and 
the two Philips, Spain and the two continents she dominated and 
the third and fourth which swung into her orbit were rocked with 
seismic change. In that century, while the kingdoms of the penin- 
sula were being merged into unity, Western Christendom broke 
in two, Europe split into national states, overran America, bounded 
Africa, invaded and was invaded by Asia. The power riding that 
quaking earth was Spain: the Habsburg inheritance, an invincible 
army, the Indies, the Holy Roman Empire, the union with imperial 
Portugal, so great an accumulation challenged history for a paral- 
lel. Momentarily under the shadow of Philip If Europe moved 
within measurable distance of a single sovereignty. 


In expounding so powerful a theme Mr. Davies combines an 
admirable concern for detail with a rarer facility for expressive 
generalization. He writes thus of the sentence against Caranza: 
“Like Fray Louis de Leon a few years later, he was the victim of 
a nation no less than of a tribunal, which was grimly determined 
that no heresy should be allowed to sully the purity of the faith 
or divide the unity of the state.” He explains Calvinism as “the 
Third International of the sixteenth century. It had all the dog- 
matic clarity of Marxism, its international organization, its fatal- 
ism, its power of arousing unmeasured fanaticism and self-sacrifice 
combined with its appeal to the economic self-interest of a class. 
There was no limit to its possibilities all over the world.” Of the 
suppression of the so-called ‘liberties’ of Aragon, he objects that 
it is even more mistaken to see democracy in the rebels of Aragon 
than to see it, as many have fancied they saw it, in the Calvinist 
plutocracy of the English Great Rebellion or in the American slave- 
owners who organized rebellion against George III.” 

Others of Mr. Davies’ judgments are as little in accord with 
those of the older text-books. The horrors of his Inquisition pale 
beside the atrocities committed against English Catholics in the 
Tower of London. The Spanish censorship appears as “about the 
most liberal in Europe’. No longer will the schoolroom stir to the 
tale of an Armada proud and overweeningly self-confident, but 
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listen to the unflattering version of a project undertaken as a des- 
perate venture against overwhelming odds and almost void of hope. 
To-morrow’s pupils will observe with sober scrutiny that the total 
tonnage of that unnavigable equipage was slightly less than the 
Queen Mary. 

This substitution of facts for surmise is well sustained, yet 
on page 209 clarity is for once obscured. In the international game 
of noughts and crosses, played between Habsburg and Guise, the 
English square was safe in Spain while Elizabeth filled it. Her 
removal would leave it open for the French to put their mark upon 
it. While this situation held, Mr. Davies does not make it clear 
why Philip. even though half-heartedly, should engage in plots to 
get rid of Elizabeth and so play into the hands of his opponents. 

Another quality in the book is its proper attention to the eco- 
nomic life of Spain, particularly in its relation to the influx of 
precious metals and the resultant disequilibria throughout the 
whole economy of Europe. Nor does he limit his treatment there 
but points an equally important section with the statement that 
“the epithet ‘golden’ is justified not by the produce of the American 
mines, but by the literary output of those who ‘travelled in the 
realms of Gold’ of poetic fantasy’. For the comprehension of 
Spain’s historic rdle would be incomplete without some notice of 
the “‘two departures in literary expression which have had an 
incalculable effect upon the mind of civilized man—the develop- 
ment of the novel and of the Spanish type of drama’. The book 
appropriately concludes with an account of Spain’s religion, that 
imponderable in the shaping of her destiny. 

It may be added that Mr. Davies reveals a trick of history for 
which Canadians may feel neighbourly relief. He mentions that 
one of the expedients suggested for getting rid of the Moriscos was 
to deport them to Newfoundland. As it happened, about 150,000 
of them carried their genius elsewhere. 

W. E. C. HARRISON. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


EVERYDAY THINGS IN AMERICAN LIFE, 1607-1776. By 
William Chauncey Langdon. New York: Scribners. TIllus- 
trations. Pp: xx+3853. $3.00. 

AMERICAN MEMORY: Being a Mirror of the Stirring and Pic- 
turesque Past of Americans and the American Nation. 
Assembled and edited by Henry Beston. Toronto: Oxford 
University Press. Pp. xxi+498. $3.75. 

The older emphasis in American history, being in the main 
political, has tended to emphasize the continuity of United States 
institutions with those of England, for the latter, transplanted to 
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the colonies, formed the basis upon which were built the law and 
constitution of the republic. Even in cultural matters the habitual 
emphasis has been upon British origins and influences. Yet in the 
American people, in the old pre-Revolutionary stock as well as in 
elements of later arrival, there are strong non-British strains, and 
for three centuries various conditions of North American life have 
been at work to compound from a diversity of folk elements a 
peculiar people. These volumes leave one with a vivid sense of the 
heterogeneous racial background of the old American stock and 
at the same time an appreciation of the reality and vigour of the 
national American way of life and attitude of mind that have 
come from their long living together in their jointly possessed 
environment. 

As an expert in the creation of historical pageants Mr. Lang- 
don has an extensive familiarity with everyday things and a vivid 
sense of their significance in relation to habits of living and atti- 
tudes of mind. This is the first volume of three in which he has 
set out to do for the history of life in the United States something 
comparable with the achievement of the Quennells in their History 
of Everyday Things in England. Buildings and furniture, clothing 
and food, religion and amusements, pioneer agriculture and early 
crafts and industries, shipbuilding and fisheries, trade and piracy, 
all come in for attention as the reader is made acquainted with 
conditions in various parts of the colonies where the English in 
New England and the South, the Dutch in New York, later the 
Quakers and Germans in Pennsylvania, and Ulstermen or “Scotch- 
Irish” on a wide frontier, made their special contributions to the 
life of communities that were becoming, even before the colonial 
period ended in revolution, members of a larger American com- 
munity. The volume is abundantly illustrated with reproductions 
of old prints and photographs, drawings of places and things, and 
pictorial reconstructions of human scenes and activities. It is full 
of lively interest alike for student and general reader. 


Mr. Beston also mirrors the American past in essentially 
“homely” fashion. The contemporary materials which he has as- 
sembled include selections from the writings of men and women 
of many sorts. There are official utterances of public men on great 
occasions or discussing great issues, eye-witness accounts of 
famous events by participants in them, homely writings by lesser 
folk depicting aspects and incidents of the changing life and mani- 
fold adventures of common people. When politics and economics 
and diplomacy appear as they sometimes do it is not in terms of 
elaborate theory or intricate manceuvre, but with emphasis on 
“human interest’. 

None of the extracts is long.. They are arranged in twenty- 
five sections prefaced by suggestive paragraphs on the significant 
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aspects of each period or phase of the story. Chronology is of the 
most sketchy sort; indeed sometimes one would like a particular 
item more definitely dated; but the editor has not wished to en- 
courage his reader to focus attention on history as a chronicle—he 
would keep him perforce to the larger trends of the people’s activity 
and outlook. From the earliest settlements, through Indian wars 
and witchcraft delusions, the growth of provincial society to the 
time when “there were beginning to be Americans who had never 
been British’, the French wars for the continent and the Revolu- 
tion and War of 1812, on through the westward push across the 
mountains, the clash of sections in Civil War, the “Wild West” 
that followed after, and then on to the times of Theodore Roosevelt 
with which he closes, the editor presents the picture of America 
on the move as most significantly an adventure of the human 
spirit. All of it, the reputable hardly more than the disreputable, 
is by implication matter to warrant romantic optimism. Much of 
the material comprises, as he claims, “first accounts of things 
uniquely American: the whole set down in the vigorous prose of 
contemporary experience and feeling”. It is a skilful compilation 
that will hold the reader’s attention by the sense that it conveys 
of the immediacy as well as the uniqueness of the past of the 
American nation that is Canada’s neighbour. 


REGINALD G. TROTTER. 


SMOKY CRUSADE. By R. M. Fox. London: Published by 
Leonard and Virginia Woolf at the Hogarth Press, 1937. 
Toronto: Longman’s, Green. Pp. 368. With two illustra- 
tions. $3.50. 


Smoky Crusade is an autobiography, and yet it is more than 
that. The story of the man himself is subordinated to a personal 
history of the labour movement in England from the days of pre- 
war strikes up to the present time. Into almost every movement 
that bore the stamp of radicalism, this hot-headed young factory 
worker plunged, and each succeeding venture drew him further 
into the ranks of the revolutionaries. By the end of the book he 
seems to embody not Socialism or the I.L.P., but the spirit of 
revolt against injustice and needless misery which must always 
find expression, whether through poet and philosopher or through 
the tub-thumping orator in Hyde Park. 


Although he is self-admittedly a biased observer he never 
writes of anything that he has not personally seen and felt, and 
his own ideas appear only as incidental to the story he has to tell. 
For instance, his descriptions of Moscow, though they are wildly 
coloured by revolutionary enthusiasm, stand out as the immediate 
and personal reactions of an observer, rather than as the matured 
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reflections of the critic or propagandist. In the same manner, his 
story of the suffragettes, or the Dublin massacres or the treatment 
of conscientious objectors during the war are brutally realistic; 
yet they make no suffering seem unbearable, only needless and 
unjust. 

Unlike most books of a revolutionary colour, this one is 
strengthened immeasurably by its robust and yet unexcited prose. 
Whether or not you agree with Mr. Fox, the last impression is 
that of a man of great personal integrity, courage and enthusiasm, 
who can in the space of a few hundred pages make understandable 
at least the spirit of revolt against unhappiness and oppression. 


EMILY GRAHAM. 


THE INVASION OF CHINA BY THE WESTERN WORLD. 
By E. R. Hughes. Toronto: Macmillan. Pp. xvi-+324. $5.00. 


Few subjects are more deserving of study nowadays than the 
impact of European peoples upon non-European lands. The Series 
of Pioneer Histories edited by Drs. V. T. Harlow and J. A. Wil- 
liamson is rendering a noble service in this sphere. The latest 
volume on the Western Invasion of China has both historical 
weight and topical interest. The author, Reader in Chinese Re- 
ligion and Philosophy at Oxford, has a wide and a long personal 
experience of the land of China and of its culture; he knows coolies 
and mandarins, classical scholars and radical students. This sym- 
pathetic first hand knowledge of China has been crystallized into a 
shining many-faceted work on the mind and soul of that country. 
It does not cover the familiar ground of the trade, diplomatic and 
military relations of the Western Powers with China, although 
there is an able brief historical introduction. It explores the fas- 
cinating field of the cultural impacts. What are the results of 
Western missionary enterprise? What has been the reaction upon 
China of occidental political thought? To what extent has the old 
education been destroyed? What has been learned from Western 
science and medicine? Has the “New Literature” borne fruit? To 
such questions as these, Mr. Hughes supplies thought-provoking 
answers based on his intimate knowledge of conditions. In a mas- 
terly chapter he concludes with an account of the principal trends 
in the China of Chiang Kai-shek prior to the recent fateful drive 
of the Japanese. An urbane scholarly book, it is no fierce diatribe 
against Western exploitation and tyranny. It is animated by a 
marvellous wide-embracing sympathy leading to an appreciation 
of the “greatness of the qualities which distinguish the nations of 
Europe and China”, and of the fact “that between the representa- 
tives of two ancient and virile civilizations there exist no ultimate 
grounds for quarrel’. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF PRUSSIA. The Making of an Empire. 
By Sir J. A. R. Marriott and Sir Charles Grant Robertson. 
New edition. Toronto: Clarke Irwin and Co., 1937. Pp. 469. 


First published in 1915, as a preliminary attempt to fill a bad 
gap in English historical literature, this narrative story of the rise 
of Prussia from the days of little Brandenburg to the majestic 
twilight of the Hohenzollerns probably holds first place among the 
so-called college texts. The new edition has not been extended 
past 1914, for then, historically speaking, as the authors suggest, 
the old Prussia ceased to exist. But the bibliography has been 
revised, and there is a first-rate ‘Epilogue’ at the end summarizing 
the voluminous materials which have recently been made available 
for the period from the resignation of Bismarck in 1890 to the 
outbreak of the Great War. For the layman or incipient student 
of international affairs the book can be thoroughly recommended, 
although the more professional critic of modern European politics 
may find a few of the chapter references a little out of date, and 
may be surprised that Gerhard Ritter’s great work is not men- 
tioned in the bibliographical literature on Stein. 


Go vr 


IDYLLS OF THE QUEEN. _ By Philip Guedalla. Toronto: Mus- 
sons. Pp. xi+815. $2.50. 


A few years ago a pass student sought to base her knowledge 
of the history of England in the nineteenth century on her vague 
memories of movie pictures where George Arliss had starred; in 
an examination question on the Duke of Wellington, she managed 
to confuse various members of the House of Rothschild with Dis- 
raeli in her answer. If she found textbooks dull and boring she 
should have read Philip Guedalla with his cameo-like pictures and 
scintillating dialogues. A cheap collected edition of his works is 
now being issued, making for a better and brighter history. IJdylls 
of the Queen is one of this series and not the least fascinating. The 
present cult for Victorian novels, biography and screen presenta- 
tions will thrive on this vivid authentic history. Seven of the 
chapters deal with Queen Victoria and Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Gue- 
dalla with his keen historical sense traces the development of 
Victoria I, Victoria II and Victoria III, the three sharply differ- 
entiated persons in the one Queen. The stages in the Odyssey of 
Gladstone too are carefully distinguished. The warts are inserted 
into the portraits but both emerge as giants. Three chapters are 
next devoted to the “Primrose Path” of Disraeli followed by ex- 
quisite vignettes of some wives of the illustrious Victorian Great, 
including Jane Carlyle, Catherine Gladstone, Mary Anne Disraeli, 
and Emily Palmerston. 
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THE DAUPHIN. By J. B. Morton. Toronto: Longmans. Pp. 
298. $4.00. 

The author of The Bastille Falls, Mr. J. B. Morton, has pro- 
duced another interesting study on the perennially interesting topic 
of the French Revolution. His present work is a dramatic pre- 
sentation of the career of the Dauphin, Louis-Charles, the hapless 
son of King Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette. Born amidst the 
pomp of the Versailles Court, the child endured incredible vicissi- 
tudes of fortune at the hands of the revolutionaries, suffering abom- 
inable brutalities and the loss of luxuries, attendants and parents. 
One of the great mysteries of history surrounds his fate. Did he 
succumb in the prison of the Temple, or was he rescued by the 
Royalists? Mr. Morton marshals lucidly the available evidence 
and comes to the conclusion that he died of tuberculosis, etc., in 
June 1795 as a result of his thirty-two months captivity. A brief 
account is given of the four chief impostors who claimed to be the 
Dauphin. The book breathes the sulphurous atmosphere of the 
Revolutionary period, and its graphic account of the impact of 
outside crises on the fate of the little boy and of the plots of rescue 
make this study of value to history, and a fragrant chaplet on the 
tomb of tortured childhood. 


LITERATURE 
FICTION AND TYPES OF FICTION 


THE NOVEL IN MOTLEY. By Archibald Bolling Shepperson, 
Assistant Professor of English in the University of Vir- 
ginia. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1936. Pp. 
ix+301. $3.00. 

LUCIFER AT LARGE. By C. John McCole. Toronto: Longmans, 
Green and Company. 1937. Pp. 337. $3.50. 

THE SQUARE PEG, or THE GUN FELLA. By John Masefield. 
Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1937. Pp. 
302. $2.75. 

MR. NORRIS CHANGES TRAINS. By Christopher Isherwood. 
London: The Hogarth Press; Toronto: Longmans, Green 
and Company. 1937. Pp. 280. $1.25. 

SALLY BOWLES. By Christopher Isherwood. London: The 
Hogarth Press; Toronto: Longmans, Green and Company. 
19387,) Pp) 150; 31,25. 

THE LONGEST WAY ROUND. By Lady Willison (Marjory 
MacMurchy). Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 
1987. Pp. 3825... °$2.00: 

Professor Shepperson’s treatment of the burlesque novel of 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries traces in fairly close 
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detail its history from Richardson and Fielding to Thackeray and 
Bret Harte, and in a concluding chapter examines the reasons for 
the decline of the type. The author’s knowledge, his industry and 
his critical flair have produced a well-ordered dissertation, which 
is made still more useful by the appended descriptive list of bur- 
lesque and parody-burlesque novels written between 1830 and 1900. 
We hope that when the list is extended The New Gulliver and 
Robinson Crusoe’s Return, both by Barry Pain, will be given a few 
marks. This book undertakes for fiction much the same task as 
that so well performed for Augustan burlesque poetry by Rich- 
mond P. Bond in his English Burlesque Poetry, 1700-1750. 


9? 


“Formerly,” wrote St. Mare Girardin, ‘the imagination cre- 
ated saints for its legends; to-day it makes devils for its novels.” 
These words serve Mr. McCole as a text for a not unfair estimate 
of certain weaknesses in much of recent and present American 
fiction. He shows that this sort of diabolism really makes against 
good work, since “clinical experimentation with the feelings and 
impulses of men and women has led to a concern with mere physi- 
cal sensations rather than with emotions and passions. Between 
such sensation and genuine emotion there is a vast difference; and 
the novelist .. . must recognize that difference’. If human nature 
is the stuff of fiction, let it be human, not simian. Men and women 
may fall, do fall, but, “to fall very far, characters have to be human 
—and even somewhat divine. Otherwise, it is rather difficult to 
think of them as having any place to fall from.” To use Gals- 
worthy’s figure, “they seem to be characters who are only falling 
off the floor’. Having thus declared his humanism, the author 
proceeds to examine once or still popular writers, such as Dreiser, 
Crane, Cabell; the American Freudists; Hemingway; Dos Passos 
and his group; Faulkner and his; and, among the younger men, 
Wolfe, Saroyan and Farrell. The treatment is over-long and the 
style is rather that of a packed note-book, but Mr. Cole has a case 
and makes it. Nor are the sordidness, eroticism and defeatism 
that he complains of by any means confined to certain American 
novelists. He would agree with Amiel that “the vice of this whole 
school is cynicism, contempt for man... it is the cult of force, 
indifference to the soul, ... inhumanity. A free mind is a great 
thing, surely, but elevation of heart, belief in the good, the capacity 
for enthusiasm and devotion, the thirst for perfection and sanctity, 
is a still finer thing’. Dean Inge, who quotes these words in his 
paper, Modernism in Literature, himself remarks: “Art may be 
almost anything we like, except ugly, vulgar and caddish... Gross 
want of taste comes very near to blasphemy against human nature. 
And this... is the great sin of Modernism.” Certainly there is a 
beauty to be found in ugliness and a definite value in realistic 
fidelity to environment and behaviour, but the true artist, while 
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admitting this, must nevertheless despise the attempt to parade 
mere clever flippancy and deliberate pornography as art. 


The clean grace and honest fibre of Mr. Masefield’s narrative 
style must be imputed unto him for artistic rightness. The charac- 
terizations of his chief characters are usually adequate within the 
limits decided upon, and the atmospheric work is done with poetic 
fidelity and with personal affection for familiar country scenes or 
sea-changes. In the land tales, however, especially the more recent 
ones, the plot tends at times to waver and to take strange turnings. 
The Square Peg is, in some sort, a sequel to Eggs and Baker (1936), 
since its hero, Robert Frampton Mansell, is a grandson and name- 
sake of the principal figure in the earlier story. He has grown 
wealthy as the inventor and maker of the Mansell gun and, while 
he loathes war, justifies his occupation to himself because he feels 
that it helps to shorten conflict and to limit the rule of generals 
in human affairs. He buys and redeems a long vacant country 
house and soon finds himself at outs with the county society, partly 
because of his ‘low’ birth, but chiefly through his hatred of fox- 
hunting. The resulting feud is developed by the author with 
marked skill. Who, indeed, could handle such a theme more equit- 
ably than the author of Reynard the Fox? Mr. Masefield has never 
ridden to hounds himself, but has delighted in the communal 
aspects of the hunt and in its beauty and exhilaration. While still 
conceding all this, he has come to feel more and more strongly the~ 
torture and cruelty of the sport, and Mansell, whatever he may 
lack in tact, does not want for cogent argument. Among some of 
the characteristic wisdoms of the tale there is room here to quote 
only two or three: “You helped me to see that unless religion is a 
mystical thing, it is not important to the soul.” ‘We have an 
instinct for aristocracy. I don’t say that we have the thing, but 
we have the instinct for the thing.” “Real wealth is intelligence, 
want of waste, want of folly, want of redundancy. The sort of 
thing you get in art and training.” The reference on an early 
page to Duncan Campbell Scott’s Piper of Arll will interest Cana- 
dian readers. 

The two short novels by Christopher Isherwood have to do 
with ordinary and exotic characters involved in the strange pano- 
rama of life in Berlin during the earlier years of the present 
decade. Both stories have style, and the treatment of character, 
though sometimes of necessity impressionistic, is clever and know- 
ledgeable. The author has contrived to present a shady rogue, Mr. 
Arthur Norris, with such impatient affection that something of 
the same feeling betrays our judgement, while Sally Bowles ap- 
pears as an unvirtuous young woman who nevertheless has a mind 
and gleams, even, of a soul. “It must be marvellous,” she remarks, 
“to be a novelist. You’re frightfully dreamy and unpractical and 
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unbusinesslike, and people imagine they can fairly swindle you as 
much as they want—and then you sit down and write a book about 
them which fairly shows them what swine they all are, and it’s 
the most terrific success and you make pots of money.” Mr. McCole 
would probably praise this author’s swift, neat characterizations 
and sense of atmosphere, but would find him infected with some- 
thing of the malady that has troubled later American fiction. 

In Kenneth Grahame’s Golden Age Edward, Harold and the 
narrator wonder idly what their sister Selina and the Vicarage 
girls—being girls—find to talk about. Edward points out that girls 
“don’t know anything; they can’t do anything — except play the 
piano, and nobody would want to talk about that; and they don’t 
care about anything—anything sensible, I mean. So what do they 
talk about?” Lady Willison’s admirable Child’s House (1923) and 
this new story admit us to the secret, telling us not only what girls 
talk about, but much of what they think and feel. Granny, a short 
story contributed to QUEEN’S QUARTERLY in 1934, with like skill 
delineates old age. Letty Bye, the present heroine, as she develops 
from fourteen to seventeen, succeeds Vanessa, whose life between 
eight and thirteen we watch in The Child’s House. Letty’s various 
experiences with aunt and mother, with her neighbours the Blan- 
hammers, and with her school friends at Woodycrest Hall govern 
the story. The intention and the manner of The Long Way Round 
differ somewhat from those of the earlier tale. The Child’s House, 
although it has adequate humour and objectivity, is more subtle 
in its explorations of character, while The Long Way Round fol- 
lows more closely the typical pattern of the schoolgirl yarn and 
hence is more entertaining than analytical, pledging itself to 
breadth rather than depth. In both these books, however, Lady 
Willison discovers the essential character of her engaging hero- 
ines as they address themselves to the many problems of childhood 


and adolescence. GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE. 


THE ROYAL RUNAWAY. By Laurence Housman. Toronto: 
Jonathan Cape. Pp. 389. 


It must be a rare experience to write one’s book as a fantasy, 
and twenty-three years later to have it re-published as a comment 
upon accomplished fact. In the story of King John of Jingalo, 
who at the second attempt escapes from the throne-room, we are 
from the beginning on the side of that ageing monarch who has 
become bored by being constitutional. The Court of Jingalo with 
its out-worn traditions bears a striking resemblance to certain 
contemporary survivals of a dead past. Officials like Jingalo’s Lord 
Backstairs-in-Waiting, the Bargee Admiral, the Lord Broomstick 
and the keeper of the King’s conscience are better objects for 
satire than for salaries. 
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Yet if Mr. Housman intended to be sardonic he also succeeded in 
being dramatic. While the King recuperates incognito, his state fun- 
eral is conducted in ironic pomp, but drums are barely silent before 
the Great Strike begins and in three days the capital is captured 
by the workers. The account of this by no means bloodless revo- 
lution is as familiar as the despatches in this morning’s newspaper, 
although better written, for a vivid story is enhanced by a style 
which has the quality of a good port, being dry with much charac- 
ter. Mr. Housman is to be congratulated on three counts: as a 
satirist, as a best-seller twice-over, and as a prophet. 


ELIZABETH HARRISON. 


MANITOBA ESSAYS. The University of Manitoba, Winnipeg. 
R. C. Lodge, Editor. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of 
Canada. Pp. xiii+432. $2.75. 


The committee in charge of the celebrations of the sixtieth 
anniversary of the founding of the University of Manitoba were 
prompted by a happy thought when they decided to issue a book 
of essays. The form of the publication is excellent, and the subject 
matter covers a wide range of intellectual interest. There are 
few better ways of marking the position which an institution has 
achieved than by giving a permanent place to the best thinking of 
members of the staff in fields which they have made their own. 
It is a dignified, and a convincing, gesture. The volume serves a 
further purpose. The University of Manitoba adopted the federal 
plan of administration. The church colleges, which had played so 
worthy a part in higher education from the early days of settle- 
ment, have been constituent elements in the structure of the pro- 
vincial university from the time when the university was estab- 
lished. They operate under their own Boards, and administer their 
own affairs. But their educational activities are related to the 
work of the university, which alone has degree conferring powers. 
There have been some difficulties, but the plan has worked. In 
the volume under review contributions have been made from mem- 
bers of the staffs of the colleges and of the university. The staffs 
are as one in the things that matter. 

The range is wide. Historical—in poetry and in prose—es- 
thetic, literary—classical and modern—scientific, psychological, 
philosophical, the papers deal with activities of the mind and of 
the spirit in which a university has concern. With such variety 
of fare, one can only select that for which one has taste. But there 
is a general observation which must be made. When one reflects 
on the problems—not of its making—with which the university 
has been faced, the tone and attitude are proof that such difficulties 
count for little in the ultimate analysis. “In man there is nothing 
great but mind.” 
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The story of the university occupies the main place. It was 
fortunate that A. B. Baird could undertake the task. There are few 
men more fitted, by knowledge and active participation in the 
events, to recount the story. It is done with fairness and with 
a sense of perspective. As background to the story, the realistic 
symphony by. Watson Kirkconnell, the study of the architectural 
heritage by M. S. Osborne and the discussion of the Red River 
parish by W. L. Morton provide the setting to focus the attention 
on the growth of the university. The other articles have no rela- 
tionship to the local scene. They deal each in its own way with 
the wide field of knowledge. Diverse in topic and treatment though 
they are, they impress on the reader the essential singleness of 
purpose of the scholar. The quest is the truth, and the purpose 
the understanding of the values in the world around us and in 
ourselves. Humanist, scientist and philosopher endeavour to rise 
above the technicalities of their subject matter to speak in terms 
which all may understand. On that plane all knowledge is one. 

One is tempted to deal with the individual contributions, but 
that is not possible. One question mark may be indicated. It is, 
one feels, the purpose of a volume of this kind that the intelligent 
layman should find it possible to read all the essays with profit. 
The editor may well have asked himself whether one of the essays 
would not have found a more fitting place in a journal for profes- 
sional readers. That is a minor reservation. If the opinion of 
one who was for several years a colleague of those who have con- 
tributed to the volume be in order, it is my feeling that the uni- 
versity has been represented with dignity and distinction. The 
evidence is conclusive that the university is on the way, in the 
words of President Smith, to “forge its own traditions’. 


Re Ga We 


POETRY 


RECENT CANADIAN VERSE 


THE FABLE OF THE GOATS, AND OTHER POEMS. By E. J. 
Pratt. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1937. 
Pp. 47. $1.50. 

RHYMES OF THE FRENCH REGIME. By Arthur S. Bourinot. 
Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons. 19387. Pp. 44. $1.00. 


While the spirit of satire informs Professor Pratt’s new book 
of poems, it is a spirit that derides the social and political follies 
of our time lest it should weep at them. It indicts and exposes 
and even condemns, but it does not despair. The sage, the student 
and the gentleman in this poet will not permit that. The most 
genial specimen of his satire is to be found in the title-poem, which 
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has to do with totalitarian groups nomadically seeking an exchange 
of terrains and with the devices used by their leaders at their 
meeting in the Capra Pass. This part of the story has its origin 
in La Fontaine’s fable, Les Deux Chévres (XII, 4) and may also 
be compared, in some sort, with Browning’s poem Donald (1883) 
and with Scott’s version of the same incident in the Keepsake for 
1882. But Professor Pratt’s handling of the motive, the gusto of 
his diction, and the skill he shows in organization give an entirely 
individual body and soul to this lively fable of Cyrus and Abime- 
lech. The poem has both the worth and the power of its intention. 
Despite the satirical quality the descriptive passages often take on 
lyric beauty, as in 


The sun and moon and the wind’s blast... 


For the wild gully routes that wind 
Up to the mountain crags and screes.. . 


When Dawn had flushed with a deep rose 
The panels of the Dolomites. . . 


Of the other satirical poems Puck Reports Back comes closest 
in spirit to the Fable. A bitterer flavour is tasted in the free verse 
of Silences (with its very effective ending), A Prayer-Medley, The 
Baritone and The New Organon. The two sonnets called Fire are 
finely moulded, and the second contains the lovely line, 


Night and the candle-quietness of sleep. 


Other sonnets, such as To Any Astronomer, The Mirage, The 
Mystic and The Drowning deserve especial mention. The Prize 
Cat, in five quatrains, will become a favourite with many readers. 

This small volume marks another milestone on the path of a 
poet who thinks on his own account, who knows and trusts his 
imagination and who sings to a stirring and often memorable 
music. 

Mr. Bourinot’s simple verses for children touch various epi- 
sodes in the history of the French régime in Canada, but they can 
hardly be said to possess poetic virtue, and even as nursery rhymes 
seem to lack ease and finish. 

GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE. 
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RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


THE LITERATURE OF THE GERMAN CHURCH STRUGGLE 


THE CHURCH STRUGGLE IN GERMANY, a Survey of four 
crucial years. By an English Christian, Kulturkampf As- 
sociation, 19 Southampton Buildings, London W.C.2. 

THE PERSECUTION OF THE CHURCH IN GERMANY. By 
ie Holiness Pope Pius XI. Catholic Truth Society, Lon- 

on. 

RELIGION AND THE TOTALITARIAN STATE. By Sir Charles 
Grant Robertson. Epworth Press. 

THE FIRST COMMANDMENT. By Martin Niemdller. William 
Hodge and Co. 

JUDAISM, CHRISTIANITY AND GERMANISM. By Cardinal 
Faulhaber. Burns and Oates. 

RELIGION AND THE EUROPEAN MIND. By Adolf Keller. 
Lutterworth Press. 

THE MYTH OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By Alfred 
Rosenberg. 

HITLER AND THE CHRISTIANS. By Waldemar Gurian. 
Scribners. 

“That is the question with which we in central Europe, and 
especially in view of the German situation, have to come to terms, 
namely, the threat of a secular State which makes the claim to 
be absolute, the threat of a rival Church worshipping a strange 
God, invested in all the dignity and power of the State and already 
not even keeping within the limits of the State. The existence of 
the Empire which has Hitler at its head has placed the Church of 
Germany and along with it the Churches of the entire Continent 
face to face with the question of their existence or non-existence. 
Are our British friends able and prepared to understand that we 
over there have to do not merely with a change meriting some 
attention within the familiar old situation, but with a new situa- 
tion which until now has been unknown to us no less than to them?” 
These weighty words were spoken by Professor Karl Barth to a 
very distinguished academic gathering at the celebration of the 
Quatercentenary of St. Mary’s College at St. Andrews in September 
of 1937. 

~Not even the facts of the German Church Struggle, much less 
their world-wide significance, are yet duly appreciated in the 

English-speaking world. An outline of the main facts is at last - 

available in English. The Church Struggle in Germany, a Survey 

of four crucial years, is a pamphlet costing one shilling written by 

a well-known British subject, who for good reasons must remain 
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anonymous. The account is fair and accurate. Those who wish 
to keep in touch with the rapid change of the situation (unfor- 
tunately from bad to worse) may receive from the Kulturkampf 
Association the periodical leaflet Kulturkampf which contains 
important information not to be found elsewhere. There is, I 
think, no formal subscription. 


This all seems very melodramatic and secretive; but it has to 
be realized that the German Church is more and more being driven 
underground. The Church in Germany has no access to the public 
Press; even its own ‘‘catacomb Press’, printed and hazardously 
distributed for the information and comfort of the faithful is now 
made almost impossible; German Church leaders are not permitted 
to leave the country; it is not safe even to write to German Chris- 
tians about the religious situation in Germany (not safe for the 
recipients, I mean), much less can they use the post. Not only 
can the Church within Germany, whether Roman or Protestant, 
not safely use the post or telephone; it is not even safe to speak 
in the room in which the telephone receiver is placed, since, even 
when it rests on its stand, it can act as a microphone in connection 
with police headquarters. It is necessary to travel in Germany 
as the trusted friend of the Christians to realize the oppression of 
the Church. 

The Papal Encyclical, Mit brennender Sorge, the first encycli- 
cal ever to be written in the German language, was surreptitiously 
distributed to the priests one Saturday night in March; it was read 
at Mass on the following morning; before night-fall it was confis- 
cated by the police and for months was absolutely unobtainable 
in Germany ; to-day it is surreptitiously handed round from Roman 
to Protestant and from Protestant to Roman. In English it may 
be purchased for two-pence from the Catholic Truth Society. It is 
a very weighty document setting forth the principles at stake. 


The German Church Conflict implies a political as well as a 
religious issue. How inevitable is such a conflict between the 
Christian religion and the claims of the totalitarian State is made 
clear and proved by Sir Charles Grant Robertson’s Beckly Lecture. 
The author wisely, and indeed necessarily, avoids giving names 
and places to illustrate his thesis, but the book shows accurate 
first-hand knowledge of what is actually happening to-day in Ger- 
many. It becomes only too plain that the State which makes 
totalitarian claims, whether in Germany or Russia, is bound to 
declare war on the Christian Church. The gallant Pastor Martin 
Niemiller of Berlin-Dahlem, the most famous of the leaders of the 
so-called ‘‘Confessional Church” in Germany, was arrested in J uly. 
Time and again his trial has been postponed—because it is highly 
doubtful whether there is any case to bring before the courts. It 
is now understood that a special court is to be set up. In the last 
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sermon preached before his arrest Pastor Niemdller said: “Any- 
one who, like myself last Friday evening, had no one beside him 
at the Communion Service except three young Gestapo (Secret 
Police) men, who have to inform upon the Community of Jesus in 
their praying, in their singing and in their teaching—young men 
who certainly were once baptized in the Name of Jesus, and who 
certainly have pledged their faith to the Saviour, who are now lay- 
ing traps for His flock—he cannot easily save himself from the 
shame of the Church! Lord, have mercy.’ Those who will read 
Dr. Niemdller’s sermons printed in The First Commandment will 
find the message of the Cross in an idiom unfamiliar to them, but 
they will be able to judge what must be the policy of the Govern- 
ment that holds this man for months in prison without trial. 


When in 1933 Cardinal Faulhaber delivered his famous Ad- 
vent Sermons on Judaism, Christianity and Germanism in St. 
Michael’s Church in Munich, the crowds that flocked to hear him 
were so great that two other churches had to be connected by the 
loud speaker. In the main the sermons are a very simple exposi- 
tion of the value and significance of the Old Testament for 
Christians. Of the Protestants the Cardinal says: “Our separated 
brethren kneel not with us at the Communion-rail. But believing 
contemplation upon the holy Gospel is spiritual communion with 
our Lord and Saviour.” This is symptomatic of the new relation- 
ship between Protestants and Romanists in Germany. How could 
it be otherwise when the Protestants so fully concur in the brave 
utterance of the Cardinal: ‘““We are not redeemed with German 
sl ee : We are redeemed with the precious blood of our crucified 

ord”? 

Naturally the more elaborate and technical literature of the 
great conflict has not been translated. Both the Romans and the 
Protestants have replied to Dr. Rosenberg, the former more par- 
ticularly in the Studien zum Mythos des XX. Jahrhunderts, pub- 
lished partly by the bishopric of Berlin and partly by the arch- 
bishopric of Cologne, and in Archbishop Groeber’s Handbuch der 
religioesen Gegenwartsfragen, and the latter in die Nation vor Gott 
edited by Dr. Kuenneth (Wichern-Verlag). In 1937 Dr. Rosenberg 
published a direct attack on the Protestant Church, entitled pro- 
testantische Rompilger; some 160,000 copies have been sold. Dr. 
Kuenneth replied; his reply was confiscated by the police before 
it had appeared. We are dealing all the time not merely with a 
frank conflict of ideas but with a grievous persecution. 

On January 24, 1934, Dr. Rosenberg was nominated Herr 
Hitler’s plenipotentiary for Weltanschauung, and at the Party 
Congress in 1937 he was crowned as the prophet of the new Ger- 
many. He is, moreover, in charge of the political-religious teach- 
ing of all national schools and universities in Germany. This gives 
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to his book, The Myth of the XXth Century, an importance 
which it does not deserve in respect of its intrinsic scholarship. 
There is a good, though brief, account of his teaching as of the 
whole Church Conflict in Germany, Russia, Mexico, Turkey and 
Spain in The War Against God by Sidney Dark, editor of The 
Church Times, and Miss Essex (Hodder and Stoughton). Dr. 
Gurian’s study of the situation is detailed and important but not 
quite up to date. Some important documents of the Struggle are 
given in Dr. Adolf Keller’s Religion and the European Mind. 

It is unfortunate, but inevitable, that we have not yet any- 
thing like full-dress studies of a controversy which deeply concerns 
the Christian Church and the modern statesman in every land. 
The pamphlet on The Church Struggle, however, with the Pope’s 
Encyclical and Dr. Grant Robertson’s lecture give the ordinary 
reader in brief compass that which it most concerns him to under- 
stand. 

N. MICKLEM. 


BIOGRAPHY 


SHORT YEARS—The Life and Letters of John Bruce MacCallum. 
By Archibald Malloch. Chicago: The Black Cat Press. Pp. 
xili+3843. $3.50. 

There is, in the museum at Queen’s University, a collection of 
stuffed birds and other animals, and a number of Indian relics, 
gathered together by Dr. Geo. A. MacCallum, who practised 
medicine for the last thirty-odd years of the nineteenth century at 
Dunnville, Ontario. Many of the specimens were gathered and 
prepared with the help of his two sons, who studied first at Toronto 
University and later at Johns Hopkins. Both became known very 
quickly for their original investigations. The elder, William George, 
became a distinguished pathologist. The younger, John Bruce, 
died in his thirtieth year when he was, in the words of his chief, 
Jacques Loeb, “developing into the strongest physiologist this coun- 
try has produced’. Short Years is the story of his life by Archibald 
Malloch who learned to adore him when, a small boy, he was 
described by his hero as ‘‘the most restless boy I ever saw and 
about the noisiest’”’. 

Malloch makes MacCallum his own inadvertent autobiogra- 
pher by quoting very freely from his letters and writings, with 
only enough additional notes to tie the whole together. Since 
MacCallum was a gifted young writer this makes a very good story, 
for his letters (mostly to his home) were frequent and filled with 
descriptions of his activities and thoughts from the time he studied 
at Toronto until he died. He liked to write, and had several poems 
published before he was twenty; in his more mature years he wrote 
excellent short stories. Two of these are included by Malloch in 
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this book. His early years were dominated by a kind of melan- 
choly which never really left him. Il] health was constantly with 
him and he had to stop his work or studies often for weeks or 
months. His letters are most interesting, however, for the coura- 
geous struggle we see to persevere over these handicaps, and for 
his pictures of the men he met both as a student at Johns Hopkins 
and as an anatomist and physiologist in Germany and the United 
States. Mall, Osler, Barker, his brother Will, Bardeen, Brédel, 
Welch, John McRae, Flexner, Halsted, Kronoeker, Benda, Ve Kol- 
liker, Graf v. Spee, Heidenhain, Waldeyer, Spalteholz, Fick, His, 
Loeb—he knew them all, and many more; he describes their meet- 
ings, their appearances, their conversations, their work. 


MacCallum followed his older brother from Toronto to Johns 
Hopkins. Here as an undergraduate he worked in Mall’s labora- 
tory, studying the heart muscle. His first paper was published 
when he was twenty-one, and four others followed before he gradu- 
ated. Mall said he “considered MacCallum the most gifted of the 
students who had entered upon a scientific career under his aus- 
pices”. While he was still a student Simon Flexner said of him: 
“MacCallum knows more about heart muscle than anyone else who 
has written on it.”? So well was his work received that when, after 
graduation, he went to Germany, he found himself welcomed by 
the German anatomists and physiologists. 


But MacCallum was not to remain an anatomist. He was in- 
vited to go to the University of California to work at physiology 
with Jacques Loeb. Loeb captivated him, for he was getting away 
from morphology and applying physical chemistry to physiology. 
MacCallum even turned his back on the old teacher, saying, “mak- 
ing muscle curves and blood-pressure curves as all people with 
Howell do, is a poor business”. He took to physiology with great 
enthusiasm. “It’s lots easier to do things in Physiology than it is 
in Anatomy, because such a lot of idiots seem to have worked in 
Physiology before. The crazy experiments that have been done in 
Physiology would surprise you.” 


He seems to have been a popular teacher. Shortly before going 
to California he taught anatomy at Denver. He says of his stu- 
dents here: “Always before they have treated the dissecting room 
as a sort of barn that they could smash up as they liked, so I de- 
liberately put all the best plates and pictures I could find on the 
walls and all the most breakable things around the room, and as 
I expected their souls expanded a degree and they found themselves 
unconsciously taking care of things, instead of having a general 
rough-house.”’ When he arrived at California he felt he did not 
know enough physiology to lecture, but “a deputation came up 
from the students, asking me to talk to them. So I went and 
talked platitudes to them for a while and they cheered and clapped 
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their hands”. Within two months, “a good many people have come 
to my quizzes who do not come to the school and we have a great 
time. They all cheer when I come in... and then I ask them 
questions and they ask me some and things go along very nicely.” 

He worked eagerly at California, but his health was not good. 
He suffered from pulmonary tuberculosis and a bad heart. He 
was promoted rapidly and was so successful in his researches that 
he was gradually withdrawn from teaching by Loeb. In the three 
years of life remaining to him he published twenty papers. He 
worked with great concentration and little apparent effort, but 
was periodically exhausted and had to take long rests. He died 
of heart failure two months before his thirtieth birthday. 

It is striking that a great many of his quoted letters (and the 
longest) are to girls and women. He was in love with at least 
two of them, but never married. No doubt his biographer felt 
that the full character of the man could be indicated only by re- 
producing these, but one feels there are too many of them. The 
early ones are too full of adolescent sighings, yearnings, protesta- 
tions of love, and introspections to have been intended for any 
eye other than the recipient’s. The author does little service to 
his idol by publishing them. As he grew older, though, the letters 
indicated more a spirit of comradeship than love, and perhaps 
Malloch wished to demonstrate the gradual evolution of this atti- 
tude. These women were his dearest friends. To one he wrote 
“my years of wandering have left me with no roots anywhere. 
Friends everywhere mean friends nowhere,” but after his death, 
Thomas McRae said “there are few men who have been so much 
loved by those who knew him as John was. I shall always remem- 
ber his quiet courage and the way in which he faced things, strong 
in the determination to do his work on to the end.” 


G. H. ETTINGER. 


MADAME CURIE, A BIOGRAPHY. By Eve Curie. Translated 
by Victor Sheean. Toronto: Doubleday, Doran and Co. Ltd. 
Pp. xi+393. $4.00. 


Eve Curie has written an intimate and interesting biography 
of her celebrated mother. Much that she has written could only 
have been known by one living with her and closely related to her, 
in a position to hear and learn about the early life of Marie Sklo- 
dowska, who was born in Warsaw on November 7, 1867. All this 
is of great value as it helps us to understand the famous scientist, 
Madame Curie, who to the end preserved all the strong Polish 
characteristics, intense love of the soil, language and people. In 
1895, she married the distinguished physicist, Pierre Curie, a native 
of France, a land in which she found liberty and the opportunity 
of working along original lines. 
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The story opens in Poland and a vivid account is given of life 
in intellectual circles there during the period of Russian oppres- 
sion. In 1891, Marie Sklodowska came to Paris to study mathe- 
matics and physics. In the former she was second in the class 
and in the latter subject first. She decided to engage in research, 
which she continued after her marriage. Following the discovery, 
in 1896, of the radioactivity of uranium by Becquerel, she showed 
that thorium was also radioactive. Shortly afterwards the Curies 
began their wonderful and all too short partnership on research, 
the crowning result of which was the discovery of radium. Many 
honours were received by them, including, with Becquerel, the 
Nobel prize. 

After the tragic death, in 1906, of Pierre Curie in a street 
accident, Madame Curie, with two children to look after, worked 
as hard as ever. She received a second Nobel prize and built up a 
noted school of Physics. Two of her pupils were her daughter 
Irene and Irene’s husband Frederic Joliot, who in 1932 made the 
fundamental discovery of what is known as artificial radioactivity. 
It will be a source of great satisfaction to many that Madame Curie, 
before her death in Paris on July 6, 1934, knew that the Joliots 
were to receive the Nobel prize for this work. 

To realize the grave difficulties that Madame Curie had to 
overcome in the pursuit of her life work, one must read this bio- 
graphy. It is written in a popular style, there being more details 
of family life, holidays, etc., than there are of scientific work, the 
outlook on which is somewhat insular. We are greatly indebted 
to Eve Curie for giving us this fine portrait of her mother, one of 
the outstanding personalities of her time. 

} J. A. GRAY. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


PRIMITIVE INTELLIGENCE. By S. D. Porteus. Toronto: 
Macmillan. Pp. viii+325. $3.50. 


Those who believe that there is no romance in science should 
read this story of Dr. Porteus’ journey through South Africa in 
order to visit native bushmen in their original habitat—so that 
he might induce them to thread paper-and-pencil mazes and thus 
estimate their intelligence! Dr. Porteus has already published an 
account of similar investigations in Australia. The present volume 
shows that, by his measurement, the bushmen are almost four 
years below the Australian aborigines in intelligence, in spite of 
the much easier living conditions in South Africa. Dr. Porteus 
has been criticized for believing that innate intelligence can be 
measured by tests; but his mazes do in fact seem to make possible 
a real comparison of these two primitive races. 

G. HUMPHREY. 
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FREUD AND THE FREUDIANS 


A GENERAL SELECTION FROM THE WORKS OF SIGMUND 
FREUD. Edited by John Rickman, M.D. Toronto: Long- 
mans Green and Co. Pp. x+329. $1.75. 

LOVE, HATE AND REPARATION. Two lectures by Melanie 
Klein and Joan Riviere. Pp. vii+119. $1.25. 

DREAM ANALYSIS. By Ella Sharpe. Toronto: Longmans Green. 
eI Sac00. 

THE EGO AND THE MECHANISMS OF DEFENCE. By Anna 
Freud. Translated from the German by Cecil Baines. To- 
ronto: Longmans Green. Pp. x+196. $3.00. 


It is easier to be Freudian than to be Freud. After reading 
Dr. Rickman’s selection from Freud’s own work one has the feeling 
of contact with an immensely powerful and provocative mind, one 
that has learned to be patient but yet cannot resist the temptation 
of shocking the bourgeoisie at times. The selections included range 
from 1909, when Freud came to lecture at Clark University on the 
invitation of Stanley Hall, to 1926, when he made his final pro- 
nouncement on the problem of Anxiety. The first set of lectures 
is however historical. It explains the development of the method 
from 1892, when Freud first began to work with Breuer at Vienna. 
So that the book really covers the development of Freud’s thinking 
over a third of a century. During that period there have natur- 
ally been many changes both of doctrine and of method. We see 
Freud at first believing that neurotic (hysterical) symptoms were 
caused by harmful childish experiences, harmful because the patient 
could not escape from them. The reason, it was thought, was that 
the emotional expression naturally belonging to these experiences 
had been suppressed at the time. Thus the emotion remained 
within the mind unconsciously, doing damage because it was denied 
its natural outlet; and the method of cure was primarily to lead 
the patient to expression of such suppressed material. Any means 
of disinterring buried material was thought to be curative. For 
a long time hypnosis was used for the purpose. It is this long dis- 
carded stage of Freud’s thinking that has been the inspiration of 
those amateur Freudians who maintain that all restraint is harm- 
ful. Restraint of action, Freud says in 1911, is necessary at a 
certain stage of life, and is provided by means of the process of 
thought. It is thus to be distinguished from repression, the act of 
refusing to admit unpleasant facts into consciousness. Repression 
itself gradually takes shape in Freud’s writings as a protective 
mechanism. It is a symptom which like many others has for its 
purpose the maintenance of health. In the same way, from the 
early notion that sex is the all important factor in the causation 
of mental trouble, we can trace the development of the opposing 
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ego-ideal, culminating in the concept of the super-ego,—that “stern 
daughter of the voice of God’”’,—by which the adult is ruled “as the 
child was once compelled to obey its parents” (p. 266). If this 
handy, but not easy, book succeeds in inducing self-styled Freud- 
ians to read Freud, it will have performed a valuable service. 


In the second book on the list Joan Riviere starts from the 
thesis, of which Freud approves, that there exists within us an 
instinct of aggression, which, when properly directed, enables man 
to subdue nature, but, as misdirected to-day, “constitutes the most 
powerful obstacle to culture” (Freud). Miss Riviere shows how 
the elementary hate feeling, growing up side by side with the emo- 
tion of love, is externalized and thus used in the service of the ego. 
We have, ready made, the tendency towards aggressive behaviour. 
If we are properly educated we employ it constructively to over- 
come external obstacles. If, however, instead of externalizing the 
aggression we let it fester, so to speak, within us, we become the 
prey of unhealthy depreciation of others and of envy and jealousy, 
which are socially and individually destructive. Melanie Klein, 
the author of the second lecture, is well known for her extremely 
original work on young children. Many orthodox psychoanalysts 
do not yet accept it. Consequently her conclusions, which are based 
on these experiments, must be considered as still sub judice. The 
child’s aggressive impulses, according to her thesis, are inevitably 
directed against those nearest to him, his parents. This produces 
the feeling of guilt and the urge to make reparation. The latter 
urge may be satisfied symbolically in the form of artistic and other 
creative achievement. The present reviewer must count himself 
among those who are not yet convinced. 

The sub-heading of Ella Sharpe’s book is “A practical hand- 
book for psycho-analysts”. It consists of lectures given to stu- 
dents in training under the auspices of the Institute of Psycho- 
analysis at London. Freud’s theory, it is well known, claims that 
every dream is the expression of a wish which is generally re- 
pugnant to the “‘civilized”’ personality. Consequently the wish must 
be somehow disguised. Transformation of latent or primary wish- 
content into manifest content, that is, into the form in which the 
dream is actually experienced, is accomplished by definite mechan- 
isms, such as symbolism, for example. A homesick school-boy 
dreams that he goes to London to see the Queen. Thus his wish 
succeeds in reaching consciousness in an acceptable form, the 
Queen symbolizing the mother, as in many folk-tales. Consciously 
he would not be willing to admit that he is homesick. Sometimes 
the wish is unpleasant or fearful to the conscious personality. Then 
we have the anxiety dream, so common in neurotic cases. That is, 
indeed, why the person is neurotic, because he harbours over- 
strong systems of wishes at which, as a civilized person, he is 
consciously revolted. Ella Sharpe’s volume is, on the whole, a fairly 
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conventional supplement to Freud’s treatise, with which it was 
intended to be taken. She gives very interesting parallels between 
the ‘dream work’ and literary devices such as metaphor and meto- 
nymy (change of name). Thus, a barrister who hates his profes- 
sion dreams “I take a piece of silk from a cupboard and destroy it.” 
To take silk, (by metonymy) means to become a barrister. Fur- 
ther, the patient’s father was a barrister, and the dream also 
expressed a hostile wish towards the father, which was later di- 
vulged. To the reviewer the most interesting chapter of the book 
deals with dreams occurring during physical and mental crisis. 
The author is able to use these most ingeniously to estimate pro- 
gress in the treatment. It is not Miss Sharpe’s fault, nor that of 
the authors of the previous volume, that her book will be inevitably 
compared with Freud’s work. Once more, it is easier to be a 
Freudian than to be a Freud. Miss Sharpe is an able Freudian; 
she would count that high praise. 

The author of the last volume on the list is both Freud and 
Freudian. She is the daughter of the founder of psycho-analysis. 
The jacket informs us that she “shows expository powers which 
remind the reader of her famous father”. There is some justice 
in that claim. Here is a grip on the subject matter, a power to 
perceive new problems, and a flexibility of exposition comparable 
to that which we have come to expect in Freud himself. Appro- 
priately enough the book completes a picture already begun by 
Freud. It has been seen that the latter slowly came to the con- 
clusion that repression is a means of psychic defence which the 
ego employs in order to preserve its integrity. So, says Anna 
Freud, are the other (nine) psychic “mechanisms”, so called. For 
example, by “projection” we may attribute our own faults to other 
people. That makes us feel more comfortable about our short- 
comings and thus reduces mentral stress. The book shows the ego 
battling for health, and gives a general description of the defences 
which are used. It is clinical in outlook, and undoubtedly im- 
portant. 

There is noticeably less sexual detail in these four books than 
in many psychoanalytic works. The layman is tempted to wonder 
whether there will not be still less in succeeding treatments of the 
same subjects. G. HUMPHREY. 


SCIENCE 


HUMAN AFFAIRS. Edited by R. B. Cattell, J. Cohen and R. M. 
W. Travers. Toronto: Macmillan and Company Limited. 
Pp. xi+360. $3.50. 

This volume carries the sub-title “An Exposition of what 
Science can do for Man”. The editors — three young men — set 
themselves the task of securing contributors who would be in a 
position to write authoritatively, in their respective fields, on the 
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contributions which the biological and the social sciences can make 
to the better ordering of human affairs. They have been successful 
in obtaining the co-operation of J. B. S. Haldane, Havelock Ellis, 
B. M. Malinowski, and William McDougall, to mention some more 
widely known names among a list of fifteen able contributors. The 
book impresses the reader even more with the problems which it 
raises than with those which it attempts to solve. 

More than one of the contributors, but more explicitly 
McDougall, emphasizes the difficulty with which those who work 
in the social sciences are faced in that their problem is not only 
means—with which the physical scientist has to do—but ends. If 
the ultimate purpose of scientific work in the field of human affairs 
is to make a better world for mankind, then the question of values 
is fundamental. The goal which we seek to reach must be de- 
limited. The problem of evaluation must be faced. This is not a 
matter of scientific method or scientific appraisal. It is ethical, 
metaphysical, spiritual. To quote the Earl of Listowel, in the chap- 
ter on Science and Legislation: “Here we turn for guidance not 
to science, but to the beating of our own hearts and to those great 
books of poetry, philosophy and religion in which the finest of men 
have recorded what life could give in its highest, and happiest, and 
most vivid moments. The sixth book of Plato’s Republic, the thir- 
teenth chapter of St. Paul’s first letter to the people of Corinth, 
the sermon preached by Jesus on the Mount—such brief com- 
munications as these are a better training ground for those who 
would direct the affairs of nations than all the voluminous writings 
of an Einstein, a Pavlov, or a Freud.” 

Can science do nothing? The general position in this book is that 
it can help much, and that the method of the scientist is already 
potent in this most difficult field. The reader is impressed with the 
note of caution—itself an indication of the working of the scientific 
mind. In economic planning, in eugenic planning, in planning on 
racial bases, the insistence is on progress only in so far as estab- 
lished data may lead: but there is an equal insistence that these 
are not departments of knowledge about which we may be content 
to theorize. The world needs light and leading: and it is by their 
works that the social scientists shall be known. Humanity, includ- 
ing the scientist, must be impressed with the ultimate values to 
which civilization should tend: but it is for the biologist, the ge- 
neticist, the economist, the psychologist, the educationalist, the 
expert in government, the philosopher, each able in his field, to 
work out the means to that end. In the opinion of K. Mannheim, 
who analyses the present trends of society, this can best be done 
by developing the technique of mass influence, which is one of the 
principal movements of our time, to a stage where within a com- 
munal consciousness full freedom is left to individual effort, work- 
ing towards a common social purpose. 
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Human Affairs deals frankly and fairly with some of the most 
important issues of our time. No one who knows the world would 
expect clearcut solutions from men who have given much thought 
to the intricacies of the questions with which they deal. But there 
is nowhere an admission of defeat. In the words of the editorial 
introduction: “If the attitude of this book is primarily one of 
optimism, it is because we believe that the human race has only 
begun to unfold the infinite range of its possibilities.” That, I 
take it, is the credo of the scientist. R. COW. 


SCIENCE AND MUSIC. By Sir James Jeans. The Macmillan 
Company of Canada, 19387. Pp. 258. $2.75. 

Sir James Jeans is in the happy position of being sure of a 
wide circle of readers for any popular science book which he writes. 
In his latest work he has turned to music, discussing in his custom- 
ary clear style the scientific basis of that popular art. Assuming 
‘no previous knowledge of science or of mathematics’, he explains 
“in a simple non-technical way” the physical principles underlying 
the use of musical scales and musical instruments. He ranges over 
a wide field, dealing with such questions as the origin of music, the 
process of hearing, the superposition of vibrations, the free vibra- 
tions of a string, the analysis of a sound-curve, the effects of har- 
monics on the quality of a note, the difference between bowing a 
violin and striking the key of a piano, wind instruments and organ 
pipes, harmony and discord—and many others. 

Throughout, the treatment is thoroughly sound, for this is not 
a book of generalities designed to encourage the reader in thinking 
that vague ideas are a substitute for exact knowledge. Indeed, 
many parts of it are strongly suggestive—and rightly so—of a 
school course in the subject of sound. If this has the effect of 
discouraging some readers before they are half-way through the 
book, it will amply reward those with a real interest in the subject 
who do not object to reading which demands some mental effort. 

AWA eg Bp 


ALL ABOUT MINING. By Wallace H. Whitcombe. Longmans, 
Green and Co. $2.50. 

This volume is intended to give the lay reader a broad picture 
of modern mining and metallurgy and its relation to modern civil- 
ization. To write on a technical subject in language which is not 
technical is, to say the least, rather difficult. To this difficulty is 
added that of covering a very wide field. The book is easy reading 
and the reader will find that the author has handled his subject in 
a very interesting manner. ; 

The book gives a brief description of early mines and mining 
and then follows a description of modern methods. Throughout the 
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book the reader is painlessly introduced to many technical terms 
and definitions. And without tedious statistics mention is made of 
the most important sources of the economic metals and non-metals. 
To those who think only of gold mines this will be enlightening. 
The book is well illustrated. Woodcuts from the 1621 edition of 
Agricola’s “De Re Metallica” are interesting and appropriate. 
Other illustrations are taken from technical publications and some 
are, perhaps, too technical. 

Of Canada the author says “Mineral deposits are nearly every- 
where.” This is a statement resembling one which some years ago 
caused a controversy in Canadian mining circles. Of Sudbury he 
remarks: “Of special interest is the presence of Ontario’s school 
of mines here...” Apparently he had not heard of Toronto or 
Kingston. 

It is necessary to warn the prospective reader in view of the 
attitude of many Canadians towards mines and mining, that the 
book contains nothing about the economics of mining nor does it 
indicate how to judge the value of a share of mining stock. 


LAW 


THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR OFFENCES AND QUASI- 
OFFENCES IN THE LAW OF QUEBEC. By George V. 
Nicholls. Toronto: The Carswell Company. Pp. ix+164. 


This is the first volume of a series of studies in the law of 

Quebec, which is being sponsored by the Faculty of Law of McGill 
University. It deals with what the English law calls torts, or civil 
wrongs; the civil liability of one person for harm caused to another. 
It is not a comparison of the Civil Law of Quebec with the Com- 
mon Law of the other provinces on this point, nor is it merely a 
commentary on the Civil Code. The author seeks to find the under- 
lying principle, if any, on which liability is based. 
The Civil Code of Quebec and the Code Napoleon on which it 
is founded, affirm the individualistic principle that liability for 
harm done arises from personal fault or blameworthy conduct. 
This study shows that individualism is being qualified in the law, 
as elsewhere. Social living means frequent harm to particular 
persons at the hands of other persons. Liability might be imposed, 
regardless of fault, on grounds of public policy because the actor 
can best bear the loss or because he can most easily spread risks 
by insuring against them. Naturally, an individualistic code im- 
poses limits on such a development. But there is a tendency in 
this direction in the Common Law and the author shows that it is 
also at work in Quebec. On that account, the study has more than 
professional interest and deserves the attention of all who are 
interested in the broad lines of legal development. 
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A DAY WITH PEGASUS 


By SrInc Lair Ross 


d: WO white stockings and a star,” Mrs. Parker called from 
the kitchen, and in his bare feet, struggling with sus- 
penders, Peter raced downstairs and across the yard to see. 
At the stable door, just for an instant, he hesitated. It 
was some instinct perhaps of emotional thrift, warning him 
that so fierce and strange a tingle of expectancy ought to be 
prolonged a little—some vague apprehension that in Biddy’s 
stall there might be less to see than he had already seen. Then 
he advanced slowly—a finger raised to forbid the yellow pup 
that waited for his word to leap and yelp—on furtive tiptoe 
past the stalls where Mr. Parker and his grown-up brother 
Dan stood harnessing their horses for the field. This suddenly 
was important. In what awaited him there was no place for 
Dan or his father or the pup. The stable with its gloom and 
rustling mangerfuls of hay had subdued his excitement to a 
breathless sense of solemnity—a solemnity that was personal, 
intimately his own—that he knew the others would misunder- 
stand and mar. He felt even a vague resentment that while 
he slept they had been here before him. It was his colt—it 
should have been his first to see and touch. Five months he 
had been waiting. ‘“Biddy’s colt about the end of May,” they 
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had promised him at Christmas, and to-day now it was the 
twenty-eighth. Marvelling a little at the prophecy he reached 
the box-stall door. 'There was a moment’s stillness while the 
pup sat watching with his silly head cocked up as if it were a 
game. Then the mare whinnied to him, and he slipped inside. 

It was a small colt—disconcertingly small—even though 
no smaller than the other new-born colts that he had seen. It 
lay, a black, unprepossessing little heap among the straw, its 
coat still rough and mangy-looking, its eyes half-closed, its 
head unsteady. He squatted down in front of it, almost in a 
conversational attitude, as if he were introducing himself, and 
awaiting recognition. But the colt, even before the advent of 
its owner, showed signs of neither interest nor respect. Even 
when the owner put out a finger to touch and verify the star. 
Even when the finger became gently importunate in an effort 
to prod awake some indication of at least potential speed and 
grace. The head kept swaying back and forth, the eyes went 
shut and open blearily—and nothing more. 

Then Biddy came up, and with a strong push of her nose 
toppled him sprawling off his hunkers into the straw. He lay 
there quite still a mmute, watching respectfully as she licked 
the colt between the ears. Nearly all their horses were Biddy’s 
colts or grandcolts. Big, rangy, hairy-footed Clydes, and yet 
with twice the dash and spirit of the horses that he knew on 
other farms. ‘That was because in Biddy there was a strain 
of racing blood. Even after nearly twenty years of foal- 
bearing and the plow she herself always pranced a little as 
they led her out of the stable. And every day of his life young 
Tim raced the others to the water-trough, just that with ears 
drawn back and twitching heels he might defy them to ap- 
proach till he had drunk his fill. So with the bay mares Lulu 
and Marie, who in town one day last summer had pretended 
fright at an automobile, and to the scurrying amazement of 
all Main Street taken off a wheel on the corner of Pandora’s 
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Beauty Shop. Gratefully he remembered, encouraging him- 
self with the thought that his colt now, for all its poor begin- 
nings, would not likely prove an exception. 

Then Dan came in, and eager for an expert’s pronounce- 
ment, Peter sprang attentive to his feet. But first, without a 
word, Dan put his arms around the colt and lifted it. He 
steadied the shaky body for a minute, straightened out one of 
the white-stockinged legs that was buckling at the knee, and 
then for a long time—a mercilessly long time—stood thought- 
ful and appraising. 

It would be final, Dan’s opinion. Fearfully, as if in the 
sober, sun-tanned features his own destiny were to be read, 
Peter scanned his face. “What do you think, Dan?” he 
queried anxiously at last, unable to contain himself longer. 
“T mean—will he be all right? Is he as good as her other 
colts?” 

Dan smiled in answer—the inarticulate smile of a horse- 
lover, tender, almost grateful, transcending mere pride of pos- 
session— and pierced suddenly with understanding Peter 
wheeled and fled outside. 

It was a strange, almost unbearable moment. The horse 
that for five months had served the extravagances of his imag- 
ination, that he had lived with, gloried in, and, underneath it 
all, never quite expected to come true—it was a reality now— 
alive, warm and breathing—two white stockings and a star. 

He ran; the yellow pup rolled tangling at his feet; and 
on he ran again. The colt ran with him, more swiftly now 
than it had ever run before. With no earth beneath their feet 
they leaped across the garden and around the house—around 
the house and across the garden—then back to stand a moment 
eager and irresolute before the stable door. 

But this time he stayed outside. His colt, grown fleet of 
limb, possessed a fire and beauty that enslaved him now, that 
he could not abandon for the bleary-eyed reality in Biddy’s 
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stall. ‘You'll be late for school,’’ Dan warned him as he led 
the horses out. “Remember, you’ve got the calves to feed 
before you go.” 

Ordinarily it was a trial, the way Dan disciplined him, 
the twenty-year old smugness with which he imposed his own 
standards of cleanliness and decorum, but this morning Peter 
trotted off for breakfast rather willingly. Partly because 
he understood within himself that for a while at least it would 
be better if he kept away from the box-stall. Partly because 
in Dan’s smile as he appraised the colt there had been a quality 
of reverence that established between them a kinship stronger 
than the disparity of eleven years. 

He ate little, slipping most of his breakfast to the pup 
while Mrs. Parker went on working at the stove. “You're 
quiet,” she noticed presently. “What’s wrong? Dan says it’s 
the best colt Biddy’s ever had.” 

“I know—I’m wondering what’s a good name for him.” 
It would be useless trying to explain. His silence belonged 
to an emotion that he felt lay outside her experience. “We've 
got a King already—and Skinny Saunders calls his pony 
Prince—so he’d think I was copying.” 

“Bill’s a good name,” she suggested. ‘Short and sensible. 
Or Mike, or Joe. We had a Buster once—before your time.” 

Resignedly he asked, “Is the milk ready for the calves 
yet?” 

“If you’ve finished your breakfast.” From his empty 
plate she glanced to the pup, but the pup could swallow in- 
stantly, without so much as a smack of his chops, and reassured 
she went on. “Mind there’s no milk spilt this morning, and 
don’t stop in to bother the colt again. You've still got to 
brush your hair and get into your shoes and stockings.” 

It was the colt, the colt he had raced with before breakfast 
across the garden, that made the feeding of the calves this 
morning such a humiliation. They slobbered milk over his 
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feet, dribbled it down his trousers; one of them got its tongue 
around the bit of shirt-tail that he hadn’t yet tucked in, and 
annoyed to find no nourishment forthcoming, bunted him 
elbow-deep into the pail. Nigger—Daisy—Dot—as stupid 
and silly as their names, gurgling and blowing at him until 
there was no colt left at all—until for beginnings again he had 
to steal back to the stable, and pay another visit to the box- 
stall. 

This time he examined the colt curiously: toy-horse, 
woolly little tail, trim dainty limbs with both white stockings 
drawn up neatly to the knees, incredibly small and incredibly 
perfect hooves. A horse—in astonishing miniature still, but 
authentically a horse—and this time for just its frail reality 
he began to feel an enthusiasm that at last made the box-stall 
too confining, and with a high-flung whirl of laughter sent him 
spinning to the house to dress for school. 

But it was a mile to school, and the reality could not last 
so far. The white-stockinged legs began to flash more quickly, 
the long limp neck to arch, the stubby tail to flow. Then sud- 
denly as if by magic he was mounted, and the still May morn- 
ing sprang in whistling wind around his ears. Field after field 
reeled up and fell away. The earth resounded thundering, 
then dimmed and dropped until it seemed they cleaved their 
way through flashing light... Until at last he stood quite still, 
impaled with a kind of wonder-fear that life should yield him 
such divinity, while the sun poured blazing, and the road 
stretched white and dusty through the fields of early wheat. A 
long time thus: reader clutched in one hand, red shining din- 
ner-pail in the other. 

He arrived nearly fifteen minutes late. That always in 
itself was bad enough: forfeit of mid-morning recess, Miss 
Kinley’s stony eyes to make his desk an age-long journey from 
the door; but this time now there was to be endured the addi- 
tional penalty of isolation. Penalty because of the sudden 
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ache within him to communicate to someone else the wonder 
of his horse. Across the aisle he tried, “It’s here Skinny—it’s 
here—two white stockings—” but instant like a sniper’s rifle- 
crack Miss Kinley’s ruler struck her desk. “Indeed, Peter! 
Fifteen minutes late and wasting time. I’m sure then you will 
be able to explain the lesson to the rest of us who aren’t so 
clever. Step forward.” 

This now was another age-long journey. He took a piece 
of chalk from her outstretched hand, advanced to the black- 
board, and then stood quite still and blind. It was a matter 
of papering a room in which there were two doors and three 
windows, of a careless paper hanger who spoiled one foot for 
every ten he used, and paper at fifty-seven cents a roll. “We're 
waiting,’ Miss Kinley reminded him, but throbbing in his ears 
now was a hammer of mortification through which her voice 
came faint and meaningless. Hammer of mortification — of 
despairing foreknowledge that he would never solve the pro- 
blem—and gradually at last of galloping hooves. 

He couldn’t help himself. The rhythm persisted, was 
stronger than his will, than his embarrassment, stronger even 
that the implacability of Miss Kinley’s tapping ruler. “We’re 
waiting, Peter,” she repeated sternly, but this time he didn’t 
hear at all. Gradually the class-room fell away from him. The 
light flashed golden in his eyes again. The fields sped reeling 
young and green. ) 

The withering voice and stony eyes were all wasted. Back 
in his seat at last, studying the mountains and rivers of South 
America, he gave thought again to a name for the colt. Last 
summer on a visit to his uncle’s ranch he had met a cowboy 
with a horse called Tony. A white and sorrel skewbald: two 
round patches on his hips that shone like copper in the sun, 
eyes with a blaze through the rakish forelock to confirm the 
cowboy’s stories of an outlaw sire—but somehow, for his horse, 
Tony wouldn’t do. It was the right name for the flashy skew- 
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bald with the blazing eyes, but somehow, for his horse, it 
lacked that indefinable quality of reverence which in his smile 
Dan had expressed before even the helplessness of the blear- 
eyed colt. 

So too with the cowboy. A strapping, handsome fellow, 
who had taken off time from roping steers to show Peter the 
spurs and belt and silver-studded chaperejos he had won as a 
bronco-buster in the big rodeos, who had brought him ten plugs 
of licorice one Saturday night from town, and a bright red silk 
bandana. But they had called him Slim, this cowboy, nothing 
but Slim; and not even to commemorate a hero and a friend- 
ship could Peter bring himself to give his horse so trite a name. 

There was the point, however, that Slim must have had 
another name, and fancifully it began to grow in Peter’s mind 
that some day now he might take horse and ride out seeking 
him again. To his uncle’s ranch, then farther west and south. 
Rodeo to rodeo—round-up to round-up—until word at last 
must find its way to Slim of this young rider and his white- 
legged horse. Then on again all four of them—unequal, yet 
in total virtue equalling: himself on the horse that was to be 
called whatever Slim’s name really was—and a great cowboy 
riding ‘Tony. 

They rode a long time. With swaggering sombreros, 
puff-pommelled saddles, gleaming spurs. Even while the class 
dismissed for recess, and Miss Kinley came again to learn the 
cost of papering a room with paper fifty-seven cents a roll. 
To the wonder and acclaim of crowds, and alone across desert 
wastelands. Even with the spelling lesson under way, and 
Skinny whispering across the aisle, should ‘muscle’ have one s 
or two? 

Until suddenly it was noon around him, with an offer 
from Skinny before they had even reached their lunch-pails 
to trade custard pie for gherkins. “That’s what keeps you so 
thin,” Peter rebuked him. “Always eating pickles—don’t you 
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know they dry up the blood? Let’s sit here on the steps to-day 
with the others.” 

Skinny drove to school, and when the weather was fine 
they usually sat in his buggy to eat their lunch, working out 
judicious trades, and for future adjustment keeping strict ac- 
count of unequal ones. But to-day, blandly unmindful of 
custom, Peter squeezed his way up to the top step, and left the 
choice of standing or the bottom one to Skinny. Skinny stood 
because on the bottom step one became the irresistible target 
for everybody’s crusts and egg-shells. “Here are the gher- 
kins,” Peter offered by way of compensation, holding out his 
lunch-pail over Rusty Martin’s head. “I’m not very hungry, 
so you can keep the pie.” 

And then, nibbling nervously at a sandwich, he waited. 
It was wise to wait. Watching the others all intent upon 
their lunch-pails he marvelled a little at this wisdom. Any 
other time and it might have weighed upon him guiltily that 
by virtue of their friendship Skinny ought to have been told 
first and alone; but to-day, stronger than even loyalty, there 
raced within him quick and new the stimulating zest of show- 
manship. “I'll give him gherkins all the rest of the week— 
free—” he dismissed his scruples hurriedly, and then, nibbling 
at the sandwich still, went on again with his waiting. 

For it was an active waiting, something that demanded 
of him concentration, a, rehearsal period to which he must apply 
his utmost energies of foresight and forbearance. Last winter 
when he told Rusty Martin and the others about the colt they 
had laughed; and it was to settle that score, not to slight 
Skinny, that this noon he had chosen the steps for lunch. With 
the exception of Skinny not one of them had a horse of his 
own anyway. Not one of their fathers even had a horse that 
could be compared to Biddy or her colt. They wouldn’t laugh 
now. They wouldn’t say it was a funny Christmas present 
that you had to wait five months for. His eyes narrowed as 
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he watched them. There was a sudden cording-up of veins 
around his temples, a whiteness on his lips of tremendous 
effort to restrain himself. Then momentously he began: 


“My colt’s here, Skinny—the one I told you Biddy’s been 
expecting.” It was important to address himself to Skinny, 
to speak casually, so they would suspect nothing premeditated. 
Peering into his lunch-pail as if still hungry he continued, 
“Dan says he’s the best one Biddy’s ever had. And he’s got 
a star, and two white stockings.”’ 


“A colt that’s to be your own?” seven-year-old Willie 
Thompson squeaked. “Why?” 

“Because my father’s given him to me, that’s why,” Peter 
forgave Willie the absurdity of such a question, because his 
ear had caught a faint ring of the envy and incredulity he had 
been hoping for. “Last Christmas he promised him to me. 
Remember, Skinny? I said all along it was to be May.” 

“What’s two white stockings mean?” Willie squeaked 
again. “How can a colt—” 

“He means white legs,” broke in Bud Nicholson, confed- 
erate of Rusty in disdain. “I’ve got a calf with four.” 

“Me, too,” spoke up another seven-year-old. “Three any- 
way and a foot. I call her Rosie.” 

Peter flinched. It was the utter promiscuity that hurt: 
Biddy’s colt in the same breath with a calf called Rosie. His 
announcement could suggest to them no more than a heap of 
blear-eyed helplessness not very different from the reality im 
Biddy’s stall before which even he this morning had stood 
rather critical and unimpressed; but that, of course, was ex- 
actly what he didn’t understand. Their indifference as they 
closed up lunch-pails and flicked away crumbs seemed delib- 
erate, a conspiracy to belittle his colt. He sat still a moment, 
indignant, tight-lipped; then with a determination to exact 
their respect even at the cost of strict truthfulness: 
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‘My brother says he’s got legs to make a runner—and 
Dan knows horses.”’ 

“So brother Dan says,” Rusty turned towards him, squint- 
ing, “but how do you think a colt out of that old Biddy mare’s 
ever going to make a runner? None of her others have. 
They’ve all got too much Clydesdale in them. Look at their 
feet.” 

“Biddy’s not Clydesdale—not all Clydesdale. She’s got 
racing blood.” 

“Maybe,” Bud interrupted, “but the father of your colt’s 
a Clydesdale. Pure-bred. I ought to know. Dad’s got his 
papers framed and hanging up in the stable. Mother won't 
have them in the house.” 

Vague and somewhat incoherent suspicions of this had in 
the past few months already occurred to Peter, but roused to 
defiance now of even heredity and its laws he flared. “I don’t 
care who his father is—he’s arunner. Dan says so. You only 
need to look at his legs.” 

“Maybe he’s right,” Skinny agreed suddenly. “You can’t 
always tell. My mother weighs two hundred and thirty-five, 
and look at me.” 

“But that’s because you're always eating pickles,” Rusty 
snickered. “There’s an idea for you, Peter. Feed your nag 
on pickles, and he’ll maybe make a runner after all.” 

It was the insult “nag” that flashed a sudden blaze of red 
in Peter’s eyes, and hurled him both fists doubled square on 
Rusty’s snickering jaw. They struck at each other wildly a 
few times, then clinched and rolled clattering off the steps 
among their lunch-pails. The boys made an instant eager ring 
around them; the girls ran squealing from the other side of 
the school to watch. Peter regained his feet first, and un- 
ethically pounced again before Rusty was off his knees. Rusty 
jerked up his head, caught Peter in the midriff, and sent him 
staggering back among the girls. It was a good fight while it 
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lasted. Rusty had a loose tooth and a skinned cheekbone by 
the time Miss Kinley forced her way between them. Peter’s 
nose was bleeding creditably, and one of his eyes had started 
to puff. 

They washed, shook hands, said they were sorry, and then 
till classes were resumed at one o’clock worked long division 
questions on the blackboard. But Peter was too jubilant to 
mind. The fight had stimulated him. The colt, now that he 
had actually championed it, seemed more real, more depend- 
able—seemed even reaching out to assure him that the flights 
of his imagination this morning had been something more than 
mere fantasy. When school called and the little girls tittered 
at his eye he smiled deeply. It had been a good fight. His 
horse was going to make a runner. 

For their next period they were to write a composition. 
“Something that you'll all enjoy,’ Miss Kinley beamed at 
them over her glasses. “How you spent last Saturday. Just 
a little story about the different things you did. Watch your 
spelling and punctuation—and remember the way to start a 
paragraph.” 

Conscientiously for a few minutes Peter reviewed last Sat- 
urday; then he sat idle, wetting his pencil and thinking of the 
colt. “Hurry,” Miss Kinley warned him as she walked along 
the aisle. “Unless you want to stay in after school.” 

Again he reviewed Saturday; again he returned to the 
colt. It was useless. Saturday was only one of all the other 
days that lay behind him now as a limbo of unworthy dullness. 
He couldn’t return to it. He couldn’t make himself believe 
sufficiently in its importance. ‘“We’ve had enough nonsense 
from you already, Peter,” Miss Kinley warned a second time. 
“Now hurry. I’m not going to speak to you again.” 

She sailed on to her desk at the front of the class-room; 
there was a moment’s stillness round him, clear and isolating 
like a globe of magic crystal; and then suddenly he was writing. 
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As he had never written before. With the glow and en- 
thusiasm of sheer inspiration. “Early in the morning,” this 
Saturday began, “I saddled my horse and rode over to meet 
Slim. He’s a friend of mine. Then we went to the rodeo in 
town where everybody was waiting to see Slim ride broncos. 
He had on his leather chaps with the silver studs all over them, 
and a blue shirt and a yellow handkerchief—” 

He wrote and he wrote. Perhaps because on the one hand 
it was impossible not to write at all, because Miss Kinley’s 
threats were never idle—and because on the other it was 
equally impossible to write of last Saturday in its long-drawn, 
dull reality. So he transformed it—redeemed it with an inner, 
potential reality—rose suddenly like a master above the limita- 
tions of mere time and distance. All the glamour and bravura 
of the rodeos he had never seen was there, all the fleet-limbed 
pride and beauty of the horse that still was but a few hours 
old, all the steadfastness of his vanished comradeship with 
Slim. Miss Kinley stood aghast: 

“Tl have to see you at recess,” she said tensely; and at 
recess, white lips and knuckles suppressing tremendous agita- 
tion: 

“How could you, Peter? Stand up and answer me. How 
could you do it? Rodeos—cowboys—you surely didn’t expect 
me to believe—’’ 

She was more distressed than angry. It was something 
she had never encountered before, something that evaded her 
ordinary, time-tried classifications of good conduct and bad. 
“You haven’t a horse at all. You were at home on Saturday. 
I drove past your place on my way to town, and you were in 
the garden with your brother planting potatoes.” 

“Yes,” he nodded quickly, “that was it—Saturday I 
planted potatoes all day.” 

“Then why didn’t you obey me? Why did you write all 
this?” 
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He glanced up and met her eyes, wondering hopelessly 
how to make her understand. “Because it wasn’t worth writ- 
ing about—because it was just planting potatoes.” 

“And you think that’s excuse enough for all these lies?” 

“But they aren’t lies, Miss Kinley—not real lies.” 


She pursed her lips. ‘You mean then you have a horse— 
and it did run a race and win a hundred dollars?” 

‘““No—not really—not yet—”’ 

Again she pursed her lips, then turned quickly and 
spoke over her shoulder. ‘“That’s all, then, for now. You'd 
better go outside and play for a few minutes. I'll have to 
keep you after school to write another composition.” 

But he couldn’t play. He was beginning to feel that per- 
haps after all he had lied, and to wonder what Dan or Slim 
would say if they ever found out. It was all because of Miss 
Kinley’s strange distress. He had never seen it before, and 
it made him feel guiltier than if she had remained stern and 
unmoved as usual. “Just the way you spent the day,” she 
pleaded with him after school—‘if it’s only six or seven 
lines—”’ and in response he wrote penitently: 


‘Saturday morning I had breakfast and fed the calves. 
Then I cut up potatoes into small pieces for planting with 
my brother Dan, and then we planted them. It was hot. He 
plowed furrows and I dropped the potatoes in. Then he plowed 
them over again with more furrows, but first he helped drop 
potatoes in too. We had a boiled rooster for dinner, because 
at this time of the year they’re too tough any other way. We 
planted potatoes in the afternoon too till nearly supper-time, 
and then I had to go for the cows. After supper Dan went 
to town. He wouldn’t take me because he was going to take 
his girl. My back was stiff, so I went to bed. Dan brought 
me some gum. He said he brought some candies too, but his 
girl thought they were for her, so I didn’t get them.’ 


“It’s very good,” Miss Kinley said when he was finished. 
“Why couldn’t you have written it in the first place. There—” 
With a sharp movement she tore out the sheet of his scribbler 
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on which the first composition had been written. “Run along 
now—we ll forget all about it.” 

He did run—hungry, shame-faced, tired—all his pride 
in a peerless horse become a humble need to see again and 
draw comfort from a wobbly-legged one. At top speed every 
step of the mile. Catercorner over the oat field and garden. 
Straight past the house and on to the stable. Cuffing the pup 
away and scattering chickens. Until at the box-stall door he 
paused again—temples throbbing, eyes for a moment closed. 

The box-stall was empty. He stared at it rooted with 
dread, then slapped down the pup and ran desperate around 
the stable to the pasture gate. But they were there, both with 
their ears pricked forward looking at him; and at the sight of 
the white-stockinged legs again he dropped his dinner-pail 
and sprang forward shaking with relief. Biddy was patient. 
For more than a minute she let him worry and hug the colt, 
pull at its ears and try to lift its forefeet off the ground. Only 
with the commencement of a search for teeth was the limit 
reached. ‘Then stretching out she nicked him neatly with her 
own in the behind: a reminder that there were proprieties to 
be observed towards the new-born of even the equines. 

It was getting late now. He flung himself down on the 
grass to lie watching the colt, but a sudden neigh from Biddy 
told him that the teams already must be coming in from the 
field. Supper-time—and he had still to go for the cows. Back 
at the gate for an instant he took one sandwich from his lunch- 
pail for himself, tossed out everything else for the pup lest his 
mother think he needed medicine, and then set off slowly to- 
wards the far end of the pasture. 

Slowly because he was tired now—because he had a black, 
swollen eye, and knew that at the supper-table there would be 
interminable questions. First the legitimate and reproachful 
ones of his mother, then the interfering and sarcastic ones of 
Dan. Dan was like that of late. Clean hands, good table 
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manners, polite answers—ever since he started going with his 
girl friend—as if all at once it were his responsibility how the 
whole family behaved. 

Peter wondered a little at this as he started the cows for 
home: how in the last year Dan could have become such a 
meddlesome old Miss Kinley, and yet at the same time remain 
among his horses so infallible and true. It seemed a pity that 
instead of riding horses like Slim he just drove them hitched 
to a plow or cultivator. Peter himself now could drive six 
abreast—even climb up in the mangers and put their bridles 
on. It was nothing. Dan had wasted himself. The way to a 
really full and virile life, he decided sagely, was never a girl 
friend, and never a compromise with a plow. 

When at last he reached the stable Dan and his father had 
gone in for supper. He lingered a few minutes, responsive to 
the stillness and the nuzzling hunger round him as this morn- 
ing when he tiptoed stealthily to Biddy’s stall in fearful hope 
of what awaited him. ‘There was the same hush, the same 
solemnity. He looked into Biddy’s stall again, turned quickly 
from its emptiness, and then slipped upstairs to the loft. 

It was imperative to be alone a few minutes, to feel his 
way through and beyond this mystery of beginning. A little 
door in the loft that they used for throwing in feed was open, 
and he sat down on its sill, his legs dangling out against the 
stable wall. Before him the prairie spread alight with slanting 
sun and early grain. For a few miles it fell gently, then with 
a long slow swell slipped over the horizon. ‘There was a state 
of mind, a mood, a restfulness, in which one could skim along 
this curve of prairie floor, and gathering momentum from the 
downward swing, glide up again and soar away from earth. 
He succeeded now. Borne by a white-limbed steed again, but 
smoothly, as if their passage were a flight: no rush of wind, 
no beat of thundering hooves. And in the flight the mystery 
was not solved, but gradually absorbed, a mystery still but 
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intimate, a heartening gleam upon the roof of life to let him 
see its vault and spaciousness. 

“Supper,” they called him from the house, “Supper — 
we're waiting’’—but he did not stir. Biddy had come round 
the corner of the stable, and slowly, to let the colt keep up with 
her, was cropping her way towards the well. Trim little 
white-stockinged legs—toy-horse tail—head up as if in con- 
sternation at the windmill and the cock-eared pup. And this 
time only yesterday there had been no colt at all. In a single 
day he had met the Parkers, gone walking with his mother into 
the sunlight, seen horses and people and chickens and cows. 

“Supper,” they called again, Dan’s voice a boom of warn- 
ing now, but just for a moment longer he sat still. Thinking 
that beyond a doubt the horses had the best of it, awake the 
first day, nearly half-grown up as soon as they were born. 
Legs that could walk—eyes that could see. Able to go into 
and explore a whole new waiting world... It seemed a pity 
that a boy was never born that way. 











DEATH AT 164: THE PORTRAIT OF A 
NEWSPAPER 


By WILLIAM COLGATE 


HLE merging of The Morning Post (London) with The 
Daily Telegraph in October last is but another indication 

of the high mortality rate among newspapers crippled by con- 
stantly rising costs of production. For more than a century 
a stout bulwark of English conservatism and brilliant reflector 
of English social and political life, The Morning Post* was 
founded by the Reverend Henry Bate, a clergyman of un- 
doubted courage but dubious character. Its last editorial 
director was H. A. Gwynne, a Welshman, whom the King 
made a Companion of Honour. Between these two extremes 
of personality one may visualize the progress of The Post. 
From the very beginning, The Post veered from the side of 
the angels, as typified by the wealthy and conservative class, 
to the side of the under-dog, as when it supported the Factory 
Acts and the Bill to Abolish Slavery. In the midst of this 
editorial oscillation, it took care to uphold the Englishman’s 
traditional reputation of having one eye on prospects in the 
next world and the other on the main chance in this. But these 
radical variations in conduct occurred chiefly in its buoyant 
and cynical youth. Years later, under the dynasty of the 
Borthwicks, it was to become Victorian and respectable when 
it spread, rather vainly it is true, the sheltering tails of its 
Prince Albert over its somewhat hilarious and indecorous past. 
One cannot regard lightly, however, a newspaper which 
numbered among its editors and contributors famous public 
men such as Pitt and Palmerston and Disraeli; and men of 
letters like Charles Lamb, S. T. Coleridge, Robert Southey, 
William Wordsworth and, in more recent years, Rudyard 


*The Morning Post, 1772-1937. By Wilfred Hindle. Toronto: Musson. $2.50. 
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Kipling and Winston Churchill. Thus it will be seen that this 
portrait of The Post is much more than newspaper history. It 
is a moving picture of the social and political and economic 
customs of the period, at once authentic and vivid, entertain- 
ing and instructive. It depicts controversies old and new, from 
slavery to socialism, famous politicians, and illuminates old 
mannerisms, conventions and prejudices of early and later 
times with sympathetic insight, scholarship, literary ability and 
imperturbable good humour. Throughout it all the fortunes 
of The Morning Post are traced from its birth in 1772 to its 
absorption by The Daily Telegraph in 1937. 

To the working newspaperman the features of most direct 
interest are those dealing with conditions governing news- 
paper production. Not the least are the severe and occasion- 
ally insurmountable handicaps under which the newspapers 
of the eighteenth century and even later had to labour. One 
was the Stamp Duty. In 1801, William Pitt added a penny 
to the duty on newspapers, bringing it to threepence. Daniel 
Stuart, then proprietor of The Post, promptly turned the ad- 
dition to political account by displaying the notice: “Price— 
6d; Price in 1783—3d; 'Taxed by Mr. Pitt—3d.” Parenthetic- 
ally, it may be mentioned that so modern a periodical as Time 
made use of a similar device when it bore the notice: “Price 15 
cents; Price in Canada 25 cents; Reason: Tariff.” 

In 1801 England’s population was nine million. Indica- 
tive of the widespread illiteracy which at the time existed was 
The Mornng Post's circulation of 350 copies, which rose 
within two years to 1,000 copies a day. Even The Times, if 
we are to believe Cobbett, had, in 1802, a circulation of fewer 
than 8,000 copies. Stuart remained sole owner of The Morn- 
ing Post until 1803 and then sold the property which he had 
bought for £600 for £25,000. In eight years he had trans- 
formed it from an irresponsible Whig sheet into a moderate 
and highly responsible Tory journal. In so doing he had 
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increased its value by more than forty-fold. Modern finance 
could do no better. 


The practice of Parliamentary reporting began under 
humorous and somewhat irregular auspices. Both Coleridge 
and Hazlitt served in the press gallery of the House of Com- 
mons. It is said that Coleridge fell asleep one day during a 
full-dress speech by Pitt, but later “volunteered a speech by 
Mr. Pitt which he wrote offhand and which answered the pur- 
pose exceedingly well”. Hazlitt once contended that “though 
the best speeches are the worst reported, the worst are made 
much better than they are, and so both find a convenient news- 
paper level.” 


Writing of the newspaper press De Quincey said, “No 
more admirable monument could be raised to the memory of 
Coleridge than a republication of his essays in The Morning 
Post.” The Character of Pitt was the most famous of these 
essays. Like The Devil’s Thoughts it sold the paper out and 
continued to sell it for weeks afterwards. To Devil’s Thoughts 
he had contributed the stanza: 

Down the river did glide, with wind and tide, 

A pig with vast celerity ; 
And the Devil look’d wise as he saw how the while 
It cut its own throat. “There!’’ quoth he with a smile, 

“Goes England’s commercial prosperity !” 

Under Stuart The Morning Post had commanded the ser- 
vices and contributions of some of the most distinguished 
writers of the age. The paper under George IV was content 
with a lamentable second best. It had, nevertheless, pre- 
tensions to literature. It published verses in French, Spanish 
and Italian, and reviews of Italian, Bohemian and Spanish 
books. Sir Walter Scott and Barry Cornwall were occas- 
ional contributors of verse, but the general run of contributors 
was of a lower order. Stott — “grovelling Stott” —a Grub 
street hack whom Byron had stigmatized as “the most impu- 
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dent and execrable of literary poachers for the daily prints”, 
once dedicated a special ode to the Portuguese monarchy upon 
quitting its native heath. It began thus: 


“Princely offering of Braganza, 
Erin greets thee with a stanza.” 


Could it be that Mr. Stott was the inspiration for Dickens’s 
Mrs. Leo Hunter with her Ode to a Frog? 

But one might very well fill several columns with quot- 
able passages. The book is full of them. If the history of The 
Morning Post were but the short and simple annals of a news- 
paper it would yet have claim upon public attention in its own 
right. When, however, its history is much more than that,— 
a comprehensive and intimate survey of the important social, 
political, and economic movements of the past 160 years, then 
it becomes worthy of more serious and detailed consideration. 
In all these changes The Post and its contemporaries play a 
dominant but by no means predominant part. 

Present-day newspaper readers may think three cents a 
copy for their daily newspaper a somewhat excessive price. 
What would they think of sixpence or twelve cents a copy for 
The Morning Post in 1803, when it consisted only of four small 
pages, less than tabloid size, of five columns each? And money 
was less plentiful than it is to-day. Disraeli began writing for 
The Post in 1835. His common theme was that the House of 
Commons was no more representative of the people than the 
House of Lords. However correct his point of view may have 
been to the managing editor, Dizzy was dynamite, for he had 
a “most surprising disdain for the law of libel”. In the more 
economic aspects of politics "he Morning Post was far more 
reasonable than in the purely political. Even when sunk in 
the uttermost depths of high life it had given considerable 
space to economic matters. It devoted editorials without end 
to Parliamentary affairs. Strangely enough, members of the 
House of Commons maintained a supercilious demeanour to- 
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ward the Press. “Men who cannot breakfast without a news- 
paper, in the evening pretend to be hardly cognizant of such 
things. Crammed to the mouth with newspaper opinion, they 
ean hardly speak without betraying the source of their infor- 
mation.” ‘This tradition, it may be observed here, is still car- 
ried on by their descendants. 

When the Duke of Wellington died, the paper went into 
mourning for several days. Hus funeral inspired it to tran- 
scendent eulogy. Mere rank, however, seldom impressed The 
Post. Apart from its blind worship of George IV as regent 
and king, it had no great love of royalty. And the Queen was 
anything but amused at the paper’s opposition to the move to 
have the Prince Consort elevated to the rank of King Consort. 
Up to the middle of the nineteenth century newspapers had 
been entertainments,says Mr. Hindle; henceforward they were 
to be institutions. In some ways, he adds, the change is re- 
grettable. Well, with the Cockney auditor toward the public 
penitent in the park, one is disposed to ask: “Wot chinge?” 
If we are inclined to accept the idea that the commercial press 
so-called is a recent development, let us regard for a moment 
Palmerston. Of all the skilled manipulators of the Press in 
the nineteenth century he was perhaps the most skilful. In 
his communication to Queen Victoria he affected the view that 
the Press must of its nature be both independent and critical 
of Government. “In this country,” he wrote to her, “all 
thriving newspapers are commercial undertakings and are con- 
ducted on commercial principles, and none others are able long 
to maintain an existence.” Palmerston’s own practice, how- 
ever, was so directed as to neutralize newspaper independence. 
Like many a contemporary politician he was indifferent also 
towards the political complexion of the quarters in which he 
found newspaper backing. 

It is curious to find that so far back as 1858 The Morning 
Post lent active support to the theory that Anglo-French 
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understanding was essential to the peace of Europe and the 
promotion of European prosperity. In the Schleswig-Holstein 
crisis of 1863 The Post espoused the cause of Denmark. As 
in the case of Abyssinia in 1935, it seemed that Britain might 
go to war in defence of the right. But England did not go to 
war. “If Germany at any cost is determined to seize Schles- 
wig,’ The Morning Post commented feebly five months later, 
“nothing remains but to let matters take their course.” A small 
nation had been left in the lurch and England might well have 
felt that to quote a Morning Post editorial on Napier’s Abys- 
sinian campaign “the past is a disgrace, the present in a dis- 
honour to the prestige of England, and the future is uncer- 
tain”’. 

When its idol Palmerston died The Morning Post, faith- 
ful to the last, appeared in heavy black borders. The obituary 
occupied eleven columns. Like the Negro mammy who in- 
sisted on black underwear as a special tribute to the departed, 
when The Morning Post ‘“mowned it mowned”. But such 
was the custom of a time that required weepers and hired 
mourners at funerals. 

It was the pardonable boast of The Morning Post that it 
was independent of everyone and everything. The boast was 
justified, we are told, and it was remarkable. For journalistic 
independence is most often an outgrowth of continuity of 
ownership. And in the matter of ownership The Post had pur- 
sued and was still pursuing a varied career. In the eighteenth 
century is had had a half-dozen proprietors constantly 
changing. In the nineteenth century it had changed hands 
at least four times. In the twentieth century the process was 
repeated. Changes of ownership may have been a cause but 
were probably a symptom of the post-war decline in The Post's 
financial fortunes. By 1926 the circulation had fallen to some 
80,000 copies a day. In the following years costs were reduced 
and circulation increased. "The profit proved only temporary. 
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Popular journalism in many of its reaches was now be- 
coming an industry, newspapers a branch of the business of 
selling. The change had begun on the American continent 
years before. It had now reached England. The sale of news- 
papers was stimulated with coupons, the industry oiled with 
free insurance for its readers. Lacking the desire as well as 
the financial reserves to provide free insurance, lacking finally 
the ability to withstand economic depression—and lacking in 
editorial enterprise to conform to changing public taste—sell- 
ing fewer than 120,000 copies a day, I'he Post became in the 
curt words of a bustling contemporary, “a parasite in the 
advertising business”. In the end it went down before younger 
and more pliable papers. It was some small consolation to its 
readers, observes Mr. Hindle, that there was no derogation 
from The Morning Post’s traditional news and editorial stand- 
ards. From which it may be reasonably deduced that the 
inadequacy of traditional news and editorial standards to save 
a cherished and long-established institution like The Post was 
only equalled by its seeming inability to acquire new and 
probably less exigent ones more in keeping with the temper of 
the times. 

Mr. Hindle is to be commended upon having turned out 
a faithful and characteristic portrait of his old paper. In de- 
lineating its virtues he has not ignored its blemishes, and the 
result is a likeness which, if not wholly flattering, is at least 
sympathetic and just, and altogether consonant with the best 
tradition of The Morning Post itself. A bibliography and 
index materially enhance the practical value of the volume for 
the journalistic student. Because of its free, vivid and dis- 
cursive style, no less than for its useful and readable historic 
information, the book will be found intensely interesting by 
the general reader as well. 

An error, though not vitally important, occurs on either 
page 129 or page 143 when the name of the murderer of 
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Spencer Percival, prime minister, who was shot dead in the 
lobby of the House of Commons, on May 11, 1812, is given 
first as Bellamy and then as Bellingham. A much more seri- 
ous oversight, however, is the lack of illustrations in a book 
which seems urgently to call for them. 


NO OTHER DOOR 


By HELEN F'AIRBAIRN 


Oh Lord! A Fool, I kneel outside Thy door. 
My motley no defence against the cold— 

So worn it is, so worn am I and poor, 

Would that Thy mercy might my need enfold! 


Yet once my garments all were fair and strong, 
My purse well furnished for the pilgrim way; 
High were my hopes and in my heart a song, 
My eyes held visions of a glorious day. 


All, all are gone—bartered or thrown away! 
My threadbare raiment now the story tells: 
All Thy good gifts the price I had to pay; 
All that I gained—a sorry cap and bells! 


Yet this I know, though but a Fool I be, 

No otherwhere are Love and Wisdom found, 
No other door holds help or hope for me; 

I wait Thy coming, Lord, low on the ground. 


EAST OF EDEN 


| By GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


Shrewd as an animal, no more at bay 

To doomful angels and their burning thrust, 
Adam sat watching his two sons at play, 

And felt their loveliness was more than dust. 


The cloudwrack smoothed to gold, his brow once wrinkled 
Shone furrowless and virginal; behind 

His visual joy in limbs that curved and twinkled 

Like perfect fruit, a fruit of glowing rind 


Breath-taking, paradisal, went and came. 

“What are you thinking of?” said thoughtful Eve. 
“The apple you gave me once. Their limbs aflame 
Bring back, full-flooded, that Tree’s delicious heave 


In the bright wind. These balance every doom 
Borne or to bear: in them we shine and run 
Unflawed of mould and unimpaired of bloom, 
Spirits yet worthy of unsetting sun... .” 


“Balance?” Her voice trailed limp from far away, 
_ The while she followed with unswerving eyes 
| Her first-born, naked in a fiery ray 
Throwing and catching javelins juggler-wise 


On cool and stainless palms. His laughter whirred 
Like his who fools with monstrous implications; 
Endlessly butcher-bird and mocking bird 

Spun patterns of his murderous cacchinations. 


Adam arose in anger: his drift was missed. 

And like a wind withholding its proud rain, 

Eve called and called through deepening red, and kissed 
Shuddering, she knew not why, the brow of Cain. 





REMEMBERABLE SCENTS 
By D. D. CALvIN 


EARS ago I read—probably in something written by 

G. G. Coulton or one of his disciples—that smell would be 
the first of his senses to warn the plodding mediaeval traveller 
of his approach to a town. It might still be true in a more 
recent day, and nearer home: I have been told that in the 
1860’s, as the ferry-boat neared Garden Island in a southerly 
breeze, the savour of the place came down the wind. But let 
us not feel too superior, for the twentieth century has its own 
noble smells, from gasoline fumes and cheap cosmetics to 
packing-house and soap-works. Were you ever in a chewing- 
gum factory? I was, once, for my sins. 

This however is not to be an essay on the kind of savour 
that the writer of Ecclesiastes recalled as he wrote the opening 
words of his tenth chapter; nor, again, is it to be on the “myrrh 
and aloes, with all the chief spices” of the Song of Songs. 
Indeed it might be argued that the one melts into the other; 
for example, the famous dark-hued fragrant strawberries 
from Wolfe Island are said to owe their quality to the tons 
of dead shad that were hauled from the beaches and ploughed 
into the soil, many years ago. 

Rememberable scents—it is a commonplace that a sudden 
scent can call up, as if by magic, memories of things, places 
and happenings. Perhaps the most obvious instance is that 
certain whiff of the true wood-smoke (not the smoke of leaves 
smouldering in a city street) which will take the Canadian 
out into the bush in a fraction of a second. Often the converse 
is true, that vivid recollection of times and places can re- 
create the scents that went with them. 

Memories of Garden Island are full of these marriages 
of scent to scene: le bouquet @homme that was wafted from a 
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group of half-breed raftsmen lounging outside “the shanty” on 
a Sunday morning in July—the pleasant scent from the ket- 
tles of boiling pitch for the underwater and deck seams of the 
wooden vessels—the smell of the white birch withes as they 
were crushed for the rafting of timber—the very special scent 
of the great mound of damp oak sawdust under the gang-saws 
of the mill—the reek of the potato-cellar under “the Deacon’s”’ 
house, hard by the old store—the dead musty air of the attic 
of ‘“‘the office’, where old letters were turned carefully over, 
one by one, in the search for ‘“‘threepenny beaver” stamps. 

These are some of the simpler examples. More complex 
was the theme-smell of the machine-shop; it would be difficult, 
if indeed it could be done at all, to break it down and identify 
all its components. Oil, no doubt, was the chief of them, but 
it blended with various emanations: they came from steel or 
cast-iron heated by friction in planer, drill or lathe; from the 
ancient wooden work-benches; from piles of rusted waste 
metal; and, in the winter, from the smoky lamps. ‘The com- 
posite result varied in the different corners of the shop, and 
with the kind of work that was in hand—yet it was always the 
same machine-shop smell, and its ghost haunts the derelict tin- 
clad building to this day. 

And on the vessels: who that lived on the island can fail 
to remember the peculiar blended aroma in the alleyways on 
the main deck of one of the paddle-wheel river-tugs—faint in 
summer, strong in autumn behind the closed doors at the for- 
ward gangway. The wooden lake-steamers of the 1890's gave 
off many characteristic scents, more clearly differentiated than 
in the smaller tug-boat: cargo-holds, engine-room, galley, mess- 
room, lamp-room—each had its own distinctive savour. ‘The 
most pungent was in the “fo’csle”’, where oilskins and hip- 
length rubber boots struggled for supremacy over blankets and 
woollen clothing. Not very pleasant? Perhaps not, but it 
was really nothing more than a strong brew of that “camp” 
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smell which passes unnoticed until the dunnage comes back 
from the bush and is opened up in a city house. A pleasanter 
memory goes back to a steamer homeward bound down Lake 
Huron in full summer, rolling ever so little in a strong, cool, 
following breeze from the north. The deckload of pine timber 
rose high above poop and fore decks; one lay on the roof of 
the “old man’s” cabin, reading in the sunlight, and savouring, 
in the intervals between the bursts of funnel smoke, the 
promise of dinner that came from far aft, mixed with the 
clean scent of the timber—the gum oozing out along its 
“waney’ corners in the sun. But this is wandering far from 
the island. | 

In the pattern-shop the standard scent was again that 
of white pine, overborne at times by the glue-pot when the 
patterns were being joined up, or by the tang of varnish when 
they were being prepared to resist the damp of the moulding- 
sand in the foundry. On occasion there might be the perfume 
of red cedar, or the milder scent of black walnut. 

Under the sail-loft the caulkers “spun” their oakum. A 
tarry scent filled the place as the battens were knocked off the 
little bales and the oakum was pulled apart. The caulkers 
teased it out into thick, loose masses, which they then pulled 
and rolled by hand, over their canvas-aproned knees, into long 
soft twists of about an inch in diameter. Behind the caulkers’ 
work-space was another favourite spot, usually locked up, 
where coils of new rope were stored. New rope has an odd 
scent, no doubt it comes from the natural oils of manilla hemp. 
Middle-aged rope, as it was found on the vessels or the rafts, 
had lost this scent; it had a different and rather unpleasant 
smell, especially when wet. 

The great joy of the blacksmith shop, for small boys, was 
one of sight, not smell—it was of course the flying sparks from 
the anvils, especially when three men swung heavy rhythmic 
hammers on a “big weld”. Nevertheless, the blacksmith shop 
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had its own characteristic smell, not to be confounded with 
any other—there was the all-embracing coal-smoke, but also 
the leather of the men’s aprons, sweat, and of course the singed 
hoof as the horseshoe was fitted. The smell of cheap tobacco, 
too, became romantic when the clay pipe was lit with the glow- 
ing end of a ten-inch length of iron, held aloft in the tongs, 
before it was hammered on the anvil into a spike-point, or 
“upset” to make the head. 

On the way to “the skids” where were built the “cribs” 
that formed the framework of the timber drams, one passed 
piles of “floats and traverses’, which gave off a curious wet- 
wood smell. Soft elm was perhaps the strongest, overcoming 
black ash, tamarack and other kinds of wood. All of them were 
stronger when the wood was bored or chopped at “the skids’ — 
the borings and chips were of a different savour from those in 
the shipyard, where oak was the wood most used. 

Northwest a bit, from “the skids” to the village road, and 
you were at “the barn”—always in the singular, though there 
were four of them. They had been built one against another, 
as needed, until they reached almost to the water. A rough 
“corduroy” lane, on to which the stables opened, ran between 
the row of their four gable-ends and the high board fence 
across the top of the apple orchard behind “The Old House”. 
Over all this area were the traditional scents of hayloft and 
midden, horses and harness-room, oat-bins and stalls. 

On up the village road: there were bright tiger-lilies in 
some of the little door-yards, though peonies, red or white, 
were the favourite flowers. Cooking and washing were the 
chief odours of “goin’ up the road’, but when you got to the 
farm you met again that hardy perennial the midden, with the 
other scents of “the barn” area—plus pigsty and cowshed. 
(“Oh, I love cowshed”’, I once heard a woman tourist exclaim, 
snuffing up the air of an Alpine farm as the rack-railway 
climbed the lower slopes of a mountain near Interlaken.) 
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You seldom went as far as the farm buildings without 
going on “up round the Head”. There, when you had pushed 
through the belt of trees and underbrush out on to the stony 
beach, you were back fairly close to the natural sight, sound 
and scent of the island scene. In a strong west breeze the 
water was all blue and white-caps offshore; inshore it broke 
over the shoals and beaches, filling the air with sound and with 
that fine spray which carries its own infinitely famt yet dis- 
tinctive scent—the true scent of the vast virgin lake, before the 
white man came. 
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SHOULD THE CHURCH INTERFERE IN 
BUSINESS AND POLITICS? 


By ALLEN TAYLOR 


HE crusading spirit of former centuries is abroad in the 
world. ‘The confusion of sacred and secular, and zeal for 
the establishment of spiritual values through the secular insti- 
tutions of society, which marked the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, has reappeared in the twentieth century. The new 
Jerusalem of the modern crusader’s imagination, however, is 
not a sacred location, or shrine, but an ideal economic or poli- 
tical order. In the search for the modern Jerusalem, men wade 
through rivers of blood, drive races into exile, and abolish 
ancient economic, political and religious institutions and liber- 
ties. The recent history of Europe and Asia is a significant 
example of the ruthlessness and confusion of the crusading 
spirit. In democratic countries, where violence is abhorred, 
“crusading”’ is the fashionable activity of the age. The print- 
ing’ presses groan with “solutions” for the various antagonisms 
in society. Unless you are a “crusader” you are socially futile. 
If you have not a vision of the new Jerusalem, you are mor- 
ally and intellectually bankrupt; if you profess indifference 
to the revolutionary reforms of the day, you are politically 
shallow; if you are skeptical of the new economy of abund- 
ance, you are an economic illiterate; if you refuse to identify 
your Church with some new economic order, your Christianity 
is lukewarm—even puerile. 


Prompted by this crusading spirit, men from time to time 
have urged the Church to provide a Christian leadership in the 
present social, economic and political tumult. Some sections 
of the Church have already enrolled themselves in the ranks of 
this movement, and have inscribed social and economic radical- 
ism on their banners. A similar spirit is manifest in a recent 
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review in “Saturday Night” of Berdyaev’s “Origins of Rus- 
sian Communism”. “There are false and foolish leaders to- 
day,” the review states, “who try to dissuade the Church from 
interfering in business and politics. 'To the political and fi- 
nancial Bourbons of the modern world, we of the Church can 
only say if you will not help us then at least, for God’s sake, 
keep your hands off and cease your sabotage, for we are 
engaged in the fight of the ages against the Eternal Anti- 
christ.” 

These new duties which are urged upon the Church raise 
the question of her competence for such a task. Historically 
speaking, the record is not very assuring. laissez-faire in its 
worst form received the blessings of the Church. More harm, 
wrote Archbishop Whately in 1850, than good is likely to be 
done by almost any interference of Government with men’s 
money transactions, whether letting or leasing, or buying and 
selling of any kind. Archbishop Paley preached the blessings 
of poverty, and commended an unmurmuring acceptance of 
the inequalities of life. Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates 
show that the Bishops of England were opposed to democracy 
—its ideals and aspirations. ‘They opposed the introduction 
of free education, they voted against the provision of seats for 
tired shop assistants, they voted against admitting noncon- 
formists to university degrees and against the removal of civil 
disabilities to Roman Catholics, Jews or free-thinkers. Lest 
these examples be deemed too ancient, mention may be made 
of the clergymen who denounced Joseph Chamberlain’s “Pro- 
tectionist policies as immoral and dangerous to the upright- 
ness of public life’. Years later, when Britain adopted a 
Tariff policy, clergymen were significantly silent. 

Possibly the acclamation given by the clergy to “Social 
Credit” provides the most recent example of the incompetence 
of the clerical mind in economic issues. Here extremes meet—— 
the Dean of Canterbury and Mr. Aberhart of the prophetic 
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Bible Institute of Calgary. It is well known that the Dean’s 
recent visit to Canada was not to promote the interests of the 
Church, but for the furtherance of Social Credit propaganda. 
Sir Josiah Stamp, in a recent volume, tells of the misinterpre- 
tation that was placed upon his refusal to accept the invitation 
of the Rector of his Parish to preside at a Weekly Guild Meet- 
ing to be devoted to the advocacy of Social Credit. Appar- 
ently the Rector believed that Social Credit is the economic 
expression of Christianity, and interpreted Sir Josiah’s re- 
fusal to preside as tantamount to apathy in the Christian 
Cause. 

In the same book, this well-known economist gives several 
examples of the identification of Christianity with Social 
Credit. A few citations must suffice. “The platform, the 
pulpit, the pew, and the forum must unite in demanding legal 
sanction for a credit economy. It is not enough to preach the 
love of God. By legislation you must by intention issue a 
money with which you can practice the love of thy neighbour.” 
A second example is from New Zealand. “Auckland clergy 
of all denominations joined in public resolution—Continuance 
of civic and political ineptitude on the part of this, or any other 
government, is warranted not only to destroy faith in constitu- 
tional government, but also to do despite to the essential spirit 
of Christianity. Prosperity and progress—the first step to 
that goal—is monetary reform.” Another extract states, “New 
money opens up the long road that all must travel in living for 
the work of the Lord.” 

In view of the fact that Social Credit has been condemned 
by the Macmillan Commission on Finance, by eminent social- 
ists, by the Labour Party of Great Britain, and is without the 
endorsation of a single reputable economist in the Old World 
or the New, one trembles to think of the confusion and desola- 
tion which would prevail if its supporters in the Church were 
to interfere in business and politics. 
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Underlying the advocacy of the Church interfering m 
business is the assumption that the introduction of Christian 
principles will promote increased wages, better housing, more 
leisure and other economic boons—in other words, it is believed 
that the application of Christian principles to business will 
ensure greater production and a more righteous distribution 
of the product of industry. 

So far as distribution is concerned, the present inequality 
of wealth may be condemned on several grounds, but the 
notion that its redistribution will solve our economic ills is 
without justification. Time and again competent and disin- 
terested economists have shown that the redistribution and 
equalization of the total wealth of a country will not add ap- 
preciably to the income of its various workers. Our only hope 
lies in increased production, as was stated not by a capitalist 
but a socialist, Sir Leo Chiozza Money, of England. “The 
National Income,” he stated, “is not large enough, even if it 
were better distributed, to confer the conditions of a comfort- 
able and cultural life upon the whole community. We are 
driven to the conclusion that the nation is still poor, and that 
what material wealth it possesses is the thinnest of veneers.” 

The industrial revolution has not solved the problem of 
production, as is commonly alleged. It has in part created 
our problem. It has undoubtedly raised the standard of living, 
but our economic organization staggers under the task of 
feeding, housing and supplying the economic needs of the 
teeming millions of our great cities, which the industrial revo- 
lution has called into being. 

No one doubts that the Church can help in the solution of 
this problem, but the exact nature and the limitations of its 
contribution are not so obvious. Possibly a short analysis of 
the problem of production may reveal the scope and the in- 
superable limitations of the application of Christian principles 
to business. 
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The production of a country depends largely upon the 
following factors—natural resources, past savings, factories 
and their equipment, labor supply and management—their 
character and efficiency. Stated in this way, it will be obvious 
there are several factors against which the Christian ethic is 
powerless. ‘This need not occasion surprise. ‘The Christian 
ethic is umpotent against the movements of the thermometer, 
but no one quarrels with it on that account. We need not 
despair if the Christian ethic cannot change our natural re- 
sources, our past savings or our present manufacturing equip- 
ment. The Christian ethic, however, has abundant scope in 
the other factors of the problem, namely the human and social 
elements—labor supply and management. These social and 
human factors, however, are powerless in themselves; they 
have to operate on the physical factors mentioned before they 
can create an economic result. It is the interaction of the two 
factors which constitutes the problem of production. 

In his capacity as consumer, man is susceptible to Christ- 
ian influences. His habits, pleasures, leisure, appetites may be 
profoundly affected by Christian precept and example. A wise 
consumption will increase the total of production, but the 
Christian ethic cannot change the physical conditions of life. 
It matters not in this respect whether a man is a Christian or 
an infidel. He needs food, clothing, shelter, and within very 
definite limits these do not vary for mankind. 


The Christian ethic also may deeply influence family life. 
It is often assumed that the workers in a factory are the sole 
contributors to its output, but the division of labour is not 
confined to the factory. Outside of the factory there are un- 
seen fingers, unseen toilers, contributing to the ultimate pro- 
duct. Behind the industries of a country are its homes, and 
the product of a factory depends in no small degree upon the 
prudence and intelligence of the women who make the homes 
of a country, and in many cases mould the characters of the 
men who man the industries of a country. 
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The Christian ethic may also transform the motives of 
men. It can raise the quality of service; it can create co-opera- 
tion where formerly antagonism prevailed; it can modify 
within limits the relationships in industry. 

From this brief survey it is obvious there are certain 
economic factors which the Christian ethic cannot change; 
there are also social and human elements which may be af- 
fected by Christian precept and example, but the application 
of Christian principles is definitely limited by the non-ethical 
factors in the problem. Moral and spiritual indignation alone 
cannot raise the standard of living. In America, the standard 
of living is higher than in other countries, not because America 
is more Christian, but because of her greater wealth of natural 
resources, and the willingness and ability of her people to 
subdue them to their own benefit. 

It is true, therefore, that within certain limits the Church 
may profoundly affect the economic organization of a country, 
and the interaction of theology and economics throughout the 
ages is an evidence of their close relationship. At one time 
economics was a branch of theology, but within the past 150 
years economics has attained the privilege of self-government. 

Space forbids tracing the relationship during the past 
three centuries between these two great departments of human 
thought, but the place and power of theology in the days when 
the present upper and middle classes came into power presents 
a striking contrast to the confusion and lack of authority in 
theology to-day, when the working class is seeking to establish 
itself as a self-governing unit in industry. John Calvin, Adam 
Smith and James Watt, each had a share in leading our upper 
and middle classes to the seats of the mighty. Calvinism has 
now become, in certain quarters, a term of reproach; the sys- 
tem of natural liberty has become an occasion for license; the 
Captain of Industry is alleged to be an irrational survivor in 
industry. 
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The crucial issue to-day in the relationship between the 
Church and the economic organization—between theology and 
economics—is not a dispute regarding the delimitation of their 
respective spheres, although in some sections that seems still 
a matter of debate. The primary problem in their relation- 
ship to-day les in the confusion, even disintegration, in theo- 
logy. In this realm, the Church has lost the note of authority 
she once held. The division in her own mind and heart has 
communicated itself to the individual, and to society. The 
lack of this authority in other lands was partially responsible 
for the birth of Communism, Fascism and Nazism. The 
Church is not one, as is so often militantly proclaimed. She is 
crippled through division in belief and aim. Few will support 
the thesis that unity of belief was the compelling factor in 
recent Church unions. It would be nearer the truth to state 
that looseness in regard to belief made these unions possible. 
The recent ecclesiastical unions were the parallel of the merg- 
ers in the economic sphere. 

Protestantism has two gospels — one historic, the other 
liberal; two types of theology, one theocentric, the other an- 
thropocentric; two Christs—one the revelation of man, the 
other the revelation of God; two types of Churches—one auth- 
oritarian, the other personal—to use the terms employed by 
the Edinburgh Conference on Faith and Order; two types of 
Christianity —one called American Christianity, the other 
called European Christianity. One Church stands aloof from 
economics and politics; the other believes in the “interfering 
spirit of righteousness”. Some theologians may try, with 
unctuous and subtle verbiage, to reconcile these antitheses, but 
the plain man is not deceived. 

Lest these contrasts seem to savour of exaggeration, the 
following extract from the comment of a leader of the Amer- 
ican type of Christianity is worthy of consideration. “The 
problem of the Church is,” he says, “what shall we do to be 
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saved?” “There is at the moment little or no possibility that 
the Church can save the world, at least by the half-hearted 
measures of the conventional social gospel. We need to get 
a saving belief before we outline programmes of action.” 

Until, therefore, the Church gets this saving belief, until 
she heals the confusions, contradictions and divisions in belief 
and purpose, in her own mind and heart; until she clarifies the 
gospel entrusted to her care; until she ceases to identify Chris- 
tianity with specific economic and political reforms; until she 
decides whether her primary purpose is the redemption of 
mankind from sin or the passion for social and economic re- 
form, the toiling masses seeking to gain a foothold on the 
economic ladder shall gain little from her divided counsel, and 
her indictment of the social and financial Bourbons in our 
midst must fail in authority and conviction. Humility and 
repentance are needed alike in the Church and in industry. 
Chaos calling unto chaos will not create a cosmos. 

That the Church may make a definite contribution to the 
solution of our economic and political antagonisms is the hope 
of all sincere men, but the precise nature of that contribution 
and its inevitable limitations constitute a problem which can 
only be solved by insight, knowledge, judgment and discrimi- 
nation. Moral and spiritual indignation alone is a poor equip- 
ment for the task. By the present indiscriminate invasion as 
an institution of the realms of economics and politics, the 
Church is inviting the retaliation of the State, and hastening 
the day when, as in other lands, the State shall assume the 
rights and prerogatives of a Church. A dictatorship of the 
Church in economics and politics is as dangerous to the wel- 
fare of the nation as a dictatorship of the State over the 
Church. 

Years ago, Irving Babbitt questioned whether the crusad- 
ing spirit is, in any of its manifestations, genuinely Christian. 
By the confusion of the things of God with the things of 
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Caesar, Babbitt pointed out the crusader was in danger of 
substituting a will to power for a will to peace, which is at 
the heart of genuine Christianity. 

“Tt is easier,” Ernest Barker says, “to consecrate the fight- 
ing instinct than to curb it. The crusader might butcher all 
day till he waded ankle deep in blood, and then at nightfall 
kneel sobbing for very joy at the altar of the Sepulchre—for 
was he not red from the winepress of the Lord?” 

The modern crusader who identifies his specific economic 
or political reforms with the eternal purposes of God, or flat- 
ters men that evil has its source in the institutions of society 
rather than in the individual mind and heart, or welcomes the 
class war as a veritable battle for the Lord, or exploits Christ 
in the interests of economic theory, betrays the same confusion 
of the things of God and the things of Caesar as his mediaeval 
predecessor. 

To all churches that consecrate the spirit of revolution 
and claim the authority of Christ for their social and economic 
radicalism, we can only repeat the words of Oliver Cromwell 
to the General Assembly at Edinburgh, “I beseech you in the 
bowels of Christ think it possible that you may be mistaken.” 


PRICE CONTROL IN NEW ZEALAND 


By DonaLp COWIE 


T has been computed that New Zealand’s per capita wealth 
is the highest in the world. There are, indeed, few coun- 
tries that enjoy such a high standard of living. But because 
she has a very small population (approximately 1,500,000) 
and no home market to speak of, this Dominion depends for 
the greater part of her income on exports of her produce— — 
mainly butter, cheese, wool and lamb—to free markets over- 
seas. As at least three-quarters of these exports go to Great 
Britain, it is not invidious to describe the Dominion as little 
more than an economic annexe of the motherland. 

If by chance Great Britain were unable to absorb New 
Zealand’s vast produce exports, then the latter country would 
sink to a very inferior position in the comity of nations. It is 
extremely unlikely that she would be able to find alternative 
markets for her raw materials and foodstuffs—efforts have 
been made for some years, but without avail—and she would 
certainly be unable to absorb them herself. New Zealand’s 
dependence upon prices for her produce in Smithfield, the 
Wool Exchange and Tooley Street is therefore, the outstand- 
ing feature of her economy. 

Between 1928-29 and 1932-33, New Zealand exports fell 
by 32 per cent, total production by 34 per cent, production for 
the domestic market by 36 per cent, and imports by 45 per 
cent. 

There was also a slump in Great Britain, but there the 
decline in production was no more than 18 per cent, perhaps 
half the New Zealand figure. Out in the Dominion all classes 
of the community suffered real and not only nominal income 
cuts of as much as a third. The government of the day, a 
Liberal-Conservative coalition, in a despairing effort to save 
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the situation, introduced several measures that would have 
been regarded by British politicians of a similar complexion 
as out-and-out Bolshevism. All kinds of costs were scaled 
down by legislative order. The currency was depreciated 25 
per cent in terms of sterling. A long succession of boards and 
commissions was set up to guide the economic life of the 
country back to normal. 

But all these efforts were unavailing. Just because they 
had been hopelessly unable to restore the Dominion’s income 
to its old level, the Government was defeated by Labour in 
November 1935. Its leaders, Messrs. G. W. Forbes and J. G. 
Coates, had listened to, and in many cases had adopted the 
suggestions of currency reformers, university economists, 
committees of business men, and all but Marxists. They had 
inflated, and they had deflated. But all the king’s horses and 
all the king’s men could not improve the prices for New Zea- 
jand’s produce overseas, and eventually the Liberal-Conserv- 
atives had to give way before a party that promised they could 
and would. 

In some ways it was a pity that no sooner had the old 
Government stepped down than produce prices and the coun- 
try’s export income should improve, for Labour thereby lost 
an opportunity of instituting its policy under the same condi- 
tions as its predecessors, and so demonstrating its efficacy or 
otherwise without a doubt. But from the low level of 
£(N.Z.) 35,000,000 in 1931-32, the Dominion’s exports rose to 
£(N.Z.) 53,600,000 for the year ended June 1936, and while 
total production increased about 28 per cent, imports actually 
improved by 54 per cent. Recovery within the Dominion was 
instantaneous. Money began to flow again. Confidence was 
re-established in practically every way. 

I hope I have now clearly demonstrated the fact that New 
Zealand’s prosperity depends upon world prices for the prim- 
ary products that she exports. Wealth flows into the country 
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by way of a single stream, fluctuations in the volume of which 
determine her economic well-being. 

And it is to the credit of the new Labour Government 
that they immediately recognized this important fact. From 
the first they based their policy on it. Although Mr. M. J. 
Savage and his colleagues introduced a great deal of legisla- 
tion during their initial year of office that could not be included 
under the heading, yet the principal measures were all directed 
towards control of prices. 

First the Reserve Bank Amendment Act was passed, a 
measure that nationalized New Zealand’s central bank, and 
gave the Government complete control of the currency and 
finance of the country. This Act literally gave Labour power 
to determine the price of money. It is now possible for the 
Dominion Government to interfere with the passage of funds 
between Wellington and London, and, if necessary, to aug- 
ment the inflow of money by drawing upon the large reserves 
of the central institution. 

Under the provisions of the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Amendment Act the new Government, by estab- 
lishing a basic wage for all workers, and by reinstating the 
awards system of fixing wages and hours of work, assumed 
complete control of the price of labour. Similarly the Primary 
Products Marketing Act gave the Government power not only 
to fix, but actually to pay guaranteed prices for the Dominion’s 
all-important agricultural products, and so save the farmers 
from the consequences of price fluctuations. 

Then the Prevention of Profiteering Act, described by the 
Finance Minister as a measure “to prevent profiteering by 
prohibiting the making of unreasonable increases in the prices 
charged for goods and services’, also includes a provision 
whereby basic prices for all goods and services are eventually 
to be fixed by law; and the Prime Minister, Mr. Savage, re- 
ferrmg in a speech to control of imports of manufactured 
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goods, made the significant statement: “Hit or miss methods 
are not going to obtain any longer. We will have to have 
some sort of control of our external trade. New Zealand, 
speaking through Parliament, must say what it needs from 
abroad, and not leave it to the traders, whose first and main 
concern is themselves and not New Zealand.” 

Under a United Wheatgrowers’ Act the Government 
fixed prices of wheat flour and bread in New Zealand; and 
the Fair Rents Act enabled them to determine and control 
maximum rents. Indeed Labour’s record during the last two 
years is almost entirely one of state control extension, and the 
interesting feature of this is that the control in practically 
every case is exercised directly upon prices. Successive govern- 
ments in Great Britain have dallied with the idea of price 
fixation, but never has a British country known such a com- 
prehensive effort to take charge of what has been justly de- 
scribed as the “governor of the economic machine’. 

Therefore I commend the New Zealand experiment to 
the attention of fellow-Britons with a special pointer to the 
fact that it is essentially an experiment in price fixation. If it 
succeeds—and as yet, unfortunately, it is far too early to de- 
termine either its success or failure—then the world will have 
a lesson that it will be foolish to ignore. Prices may indeed 
be no more than labels upon deep tendencies, but there is no 
doubt that they may be and have been manipulated to affect 
the destinies of nations. 

That the Labour legislators of New Zealand are finding 
theirs no easy task is shown by the fact that one section of 
prices, for retail and wholesale commodities within the Domin- 
ion, has been steadily rising ever since the new Government 
came into power, and, despite the operation of the Prevention 
of Profiteering Act, has already gone far to negative the 
result of the higher wages and shorter hours of work policy. 
Moreover, in response to lack of confidence on the part of 
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investors, Stock Exchange prices have been falling during the 
last two years, and quotations generally are now several points 
lower than they were in 1935. While the new Government 
has been taking a firm grip on one part of the economic ma- 
chine, the other part has been operating in direct reaction. 

But fortunately for them, the Labour Government have 
been able to initiate their interesting experiments at a time 
when overseas demand for New Zealand’s products has once 
more been steady. Those very essential export prices have 
lately reached a high level again, and money is now pouring 
into the country. The question is, will Labour be able to com- 
mand the situation when overseas prices once again fail? Will 
they be able to control those prices from within? 

This question is asked in a spirit of disinterested scientific 
enquiry. But it has extraordinary importance for the inhabi- 
tants of New Zealand, and not a little interest for observers 
overseas, who have their similar problems to resolve. 
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THAW 


By RaLeH GUSTAFSON 


Procrastination fumbles 
Every frond 

Of forest-snow; across 
The frozen pond 


The plane of sunlight scrapes 
Concealment thin, 

On north-banks cuts away 
Each ravelin. 


The tooth of April chumbles 
In the mud, 

Razing history where 
A. footstep stood; 


The crusted runnels sag 
Beneath the weight 
Of sun; the brittle drifts 

Disintegrate. 


Abrupt, the cables of 
The landscape lapse, 

The hidden girders of 
The frost collapse 


And like a blast of gold, 
A. clarion, 

A thousand startled waters 
Take the sun. 


AND THE HILLTOP WAS ELIZABETH 


By JorcrE MARSHALL 


HE old man went up the hill alone. For days now he had 
been trying to get away and go up the hill. But there 
was always someone in the room. There were always hands 
that pressed him against the pillow, that filled ice-bags, that 
drew the sheets straight across his chest. He was never left 
alone for a moment. Hither the nurse was there or Roger or 
young Eric—sometimes all three. 

But now at last he had got away. Now at last he had 
left his body lying on the bed and gone free out of the window. 
The nurse did not know. She flicked sheets and plumped 
pillows and did not know that the sick old man was not in that 
flesh on the bed at all. Roger and young Eric, when they came 
silent into the room would not know either. But the old man 
was away. He was free. He had gone up the hill—alone as 
he had longed to go. 

He knew every plane of this little hill behind his house, 
every twist in the path and every rock that must be circled. 
And he knew how the little village would look, remote and 
white, when he reached the top and how the Vermont hills to 
the south would be blue across the skyline, and how the wind, 
clean and wide and cool-stinging, would feel across his fore- 
head. | 

He had climbed it so many times. The night after he had 
first come here with Elizabeth. They had eaten, he on the 
window-sill and she on a packing-case, with a trunk for a table, 
and then they had run madly and hilariously through all the 
rooms of the little house laughing and being happy and man- 
aging to forget what it meant, this leaving town and coming 
to the cottage beneath the hill, with only a little furniture and 
a few boxes, only themselves. 
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And then Elizabeth had stopped quite suddenly and faced 
him in the twilight. She gave him a steady look, unsmiling, 
and he noticed for the thousandth time the way her hair rolled 
back softly above her dark warm eyes. 

“Run away now, David,” she said. 

“Run away?” 

“Yes. I want you to run away from me for a moment, 
David.” 

He had not understood. Married to Elizabeth for more 
than a year now, he still did not understand how all her 
laughter could have gone from her so suddenly—leaving only 
her warm eyes watching him distantly, already the shadows 
deepening in the room. 

“T want to think,” she said quietly. “David, I want to 
be left alone to think for a while.” 

Then let us think together, he wanted to say to her. If 
you are worried, if you have doubts, let us talk it out together, 
let us find comfort in our common fears and hesitations. 

But already she had slipped her hand away from his and 
he could hear her settling on the window-sill in the next room. 

Sick and uncertain and unhappy, he went outside and 
found the path that led to the summit of the little hill. He 
did not know about the hill then. He only knew that here 
was a path and that he was wretched and unhappy and that 
Elizabeth for some reason wanted to be left without him, in 
that house, alone. And he climbed, feeling his way through 
the night’s darkening. Until quite suddenly he was at the top. 

He sat there for a long time, on a stone, and felt the wind. 
And when he got up and found his way down to the house 
again, Elizabeth was waiting for him. 

She had lit a candle and the laughter was on her face 
again and she greeted him, warmly, with her hands. 

He never knew what mood of fear or uncertainty had 
made her want to be alone on that evening. He never tried 
to find out. 
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She was often to be like that. ‘David, I think Dll walk 
out to the third range this afternoon.” And he would let her 
go, seeing the something on her face that he could not possess 
or share, wondering but never trying to find out. 

“T must own myself, David,” she said. 

Well, I let you, Elizabeth, I let you, thought the old man 
walking up the hill. I let there be depths in your eyes which 
I could not fathom. I let you have tears of your own and 
smiles of your own. I never asked the reason. I let you own 
yourself. And so possessed you more truly, Elizabeth. And 
so possessed you truly. 

That was it, of course. What we do not lay our hands on 
we cannot spoil. I was always like that, Elizabeth, thought 
the old man. I was always like that. And so my life failed. 
My life failed and I—I think—succeeded. 

It had all started with her. At the end of life perhaps 
one always found that it had started with some woman. Some 
woman like Elizabeth, quiet and warm and smiling, whom one 
met at a dinner quite casually, who said “How do you do?” 
and smiled and turned back to the man beside her. And 
you watched her then and later at the dinner-table, until you 
knew every plane and soft curve of her face, though she, re- 
mote and unaware, had not looked at you again. Funny, he 
could still close his eyes and see how the flame of the candle 
had flickered and flickered and how the little fan-shaped 
shadow had moved across the smiling, sweet, unaware face of 
Elizabeth. And the way the few soft brown hairs curled be- 
fore her left ear. He did not need to close his eyes to see that. 
He saw it and had seen it all his life. 

The next time they met it was in the park. She had a 
small pug on a lead and was grimly dragging it past the 
benches where it would have loitered. A new Elizabeth, with 
a wilful chin, he noticed for the first time, and a firm pucker 
between her eyebrows. 
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“Good morning,” she said when he greeted her, politely, 
but he saw that she did not remember him. © 

He lingered, feeling foolish and young and diffident, 
looking at her pretty, firm face and not knowing what to do 
or to say. The pug snorted, squatting on its haunches. They 
both laughed then and he took her arm and they walked 
through the park together. 

Well, they met again and again and he loved her, but could 
not guess what thoughts of him were behind her brown grave 
eyes. Until one day he asked her. It was not the time or the 
place—at the opera during the intermission. ‘They were read- 
ing their programmes and discussing the voices, quite imper- 
sonally and casually, when suddenly something began to sing 
inside his head and before he could think he had spoken and 
she had answered, and it was all quite simple and settled and 
they were sitting together smiling foolishly, holding hands. 

So they were married one morning in February, Eliza- 
beth looking sober and sweet in a pearl-grey suit, and when 
they came out of the church it had begun to snow, very slow 
heavy flakes, and he kissed her, riding home in the hansom. 

If there had been no Elizabeth he would never have given 
up his job and come out here to the Townships to try his hand 
at writing. Well, what did it matter? What writing had he 
ever done—here or elsewhere? Little enough and that fit only 
for burning. Still he had had the hill and the Green Moun- 
tains south of him and Elizabeth and the good days and Roger. 

Yes, he had failed. He should have stayed in the city. 
He had come here to write and at the end of eight years, having 
decided that it was simply not for him, he had given up. 

He remembered quite well the morning of his decision. 
He had got up from his desk and gone to find Elizabeth in the 
kitchen. She was flour up to the elbows and there was Roger, 
with his funny Japanese forelock, sitting on the floor between 
her feet. 
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“Elizabeth,” he had begun, a little loudly because we 
always feel that we should be dramatic at these moments. “I’m 
going to give it up. I’ll never get anywhere. I’d rather give 
it up than go on and on, never getting anywhere.” 

“Yes,” she said serenely. “Yes, David, I know.” 

And the curious thing was that she did know. Somehow, 
never prying, never demanding, she did understand every one 
of the slow tortuous mental processes that had gone to make 
up this decision. 

He didn’t have to tell her. 

Elizabeth, Elizabeth. I didn’t have to tell you. 

He didn’t have to say that, having once already given up 
everything for art, he could give up everything a second time 
—by giving up art itself now that he had found himself un- 
worthy. He had given up rather a lot that first time—posi- 
tion and security, the approval of his parents, the respect of 
many of his friends. It had meant poverty and skimping— 
Roger born into poverty, Elizabeth’s long iulness—heartache 
and headache and despair. And at the last the certainty that 
he would never do the work he wanted to do. 

Of course he might have gone on. He might have clutched 
at the feet of the goddess, in time ground out a few things 
that were saleable, found a market for them, earned a living. 
But no—not that—for him. He had been so sure of what he 
wanted to do, until he became so lost in his own words that 
even the vision had grown dim. 

He ceased to try to be a writer, and the people who had 
called him rash and eccentric before now said that he was a 
coward also. 

And he couldn’t explain. They had listened too long to 
the “Try, try again” lesson of the school-room reader. Well, 
David had tried—then tried again—until the throbbing of his 
brain had seemed about to burst his forehead. But he had 
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failed—and now at thirty-five he was prepared to recognize 
and admit his failure. 

It is hard to change the direction of one’s life completely 
at thirty-five. But he had done it. Elizabeth, thought the old 
man walking up the hill, I did it. 

He had looked at the earth around him and it was warm 
and good. It had given up life to others, so why not to him? 
He had begun to farm in a very small way—not much more 
than a market-garden the first year—little to sell after they 
had taken what they needed for themselves. 

And in the winter Elizabeth had suddenly announced 
that she might do some quilting. He helped her. It was slow 
work but satisfying to blend colours subtly into sunburst pat- 
terns, to beg cherished designs from the old maids of the vil- 
lage. And then one of Elizabeth’s sisters, come for a visit, 
had bought one of them, left an order for another for a friend. 
Only because she was sorry for them and wanted to help, they 
knew, but still the quilts were lovely and well-made. They 
were not ashamed. 

They laughed a lot that winter and there was a new con- 
tentment in the eyes and smile of Elizabeth. Quite suddenly 
David realized what a strain had been those years of his 
apprenticeship to a craft he could not serve—the years of 
keeping Roger out of the way of his surliness and irritability, 
of feeding his overtired body and easing somehow, in little 
ways, the weariness and turmoil of his brain. 

“TI believe you knew, Elizabeth,” he said once, “that I 
could never be a writer.” 

She smiled down at her work and said nothing. 

“And yet it was you who urged me to try.” 

She looked up then. “We have to own ourselves,’ she 
said simply. 

We have to own ourselves. On three occasions in their 
life together she was to say that—quietly, gravely, looking 
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him full in the eyes. This was the second. He wanted to 
touch her hand then—so strong and wise and lovely she 
seemed, seated there in the window, bowing her dark head— 
but he did not. He merely stooped instead to the table of gay- 
coloured squares that stood between them, held the lemon next 
to the warmer yellow, looked up for her nodded approval. 


Roger was growing then—a slight dark child with a cer- 
tain delicacy that he never seemed to outgrow. He was so 
sombre—sombre in his gravity and exhausting in his rare and 
brief moments of joy—with apparently little of Elizabeth’s 
balance, reserve and deep abiding content. But children grew 
and must be allowed to grow in their own way, said Elizabeth. 
You guided them a little, tried to teach them that life was 
good and often exciting, and always interesting. You could 
never protect them from the blows that life was bound to 
strike them—life would always find some way to outwit your 
guardianship. So you gave them all the strength that you 
could. And stood by. 


That was what Elizabeth said, and so Roger grew in his 
own dark way, learning to laugh a little as he grew older—one 
could not be near Elizabeth for long without getting under the 
spell somehow of her laughter—but still intense in mood, 
silent and lonely, with few playmates and no friends. Until he 
was eighteen years old. And a girl named Eleanor came to 
live in the house next door. A thin red-haired girl a year older 
than Roger. A girl with long narrow eyes and a sensuous 
curve to her lower lip. A girl whom David knew could do 
only harm to Roger. 

“Why look—the boy’s in love with her. He’s young, of 
course, but that makes it all the more terrible. He thinks she’s 
beautiful, a sort of angel—he’s blind—and, and damn it, 
Elizabeth, the girl’s a selfish, vain little cat. She’s not think- 
ing of Roger or going to think of him. We'll have to send 
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him to visit one of his aunts. If he stays the boy’s going to 
get hurt—and badly.” 

“David—” Elizabeth seemed to touch his hand while no 
more than looking at him over her work. “I’m afraid Roger 
has to get hurt. I’m afraid you and I are just going to have 
to sit and watch him get hurt by that—that terribly ordinary 
undeveloped female child our son has made an angel. Roger 
needs that sort of hurt—it will give him the one thing he needs 
which we can’t give him—a jolt out of his silent absorbed self 
into life. And even if we warned him he’d just go on anyway 
and hate ws—temporarily perhaps but bitterly. And if we 
send him away he’ll brood and hate us more than ever.”’ 

So the red-haired girl named Eleanor was Roger’s angel 
for two weeks, reading with him, dreaming with him through 
the long slow green days and the warm evenings, fitting her- 
self quietly into his mood and giving him her hand to hold 
and her hair to fondle. Until one evening the young man who 
worked in the new garage in the village rattled up to 
Eleanor’s door in his high-wheeled flivver and Eleanor was off 
to fit herself in with someone else’s moods for another fort- 
night and give someone else her hand to hold and her hair to 
fondle. 

And Roger was very quiet for days — Roger who was 
never anything but quiet—now never speaking unless spoken 
to, spending his days in the workshop he had made for himself 
in the barn loft, hammering, hammering until they thought 
that the insistent perpetual sound would drive them crazy. 

And then one afternoon he came to his father and asked 
for permission to go to Montreal. He wanted to go to McGill 
to study to be a doctor. He could use the money he had saved 
in the two years since he’d left school for his first year’s fees. 
He would get part-time work and some sort of job for the 
summer. He would put himself through without help if he 
were lucky. But he must leave the farm. 
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“Tf you feel that you must go, you may, son,” said David. 
“Your mother and I will miss you, but we are delighted that 
you have found something you want to do.” 

So Roger went and never was more than a visitor at the 
farm again. And the farm was lonelier now, with some of its 
life gone out of it forever and most of its youth. And the 
years went by quickly until soon there were young Eric and 
his sisters to visit in the summer and help David with the hay- 
ing—for his living was always gained with difficulty and he 
had to do much of the work himself—or to drive from door to 
door with him with boxes of bright strawberries. 

Well, it had been a good life. Sun and exercise and air— 
a man could not be unhappy as long as he had those three. 
And sanity and health and hope. And affection—oh, yes, yes, 
Elizabeth; it all goes back to that. It all started with that 
and it all goes back to that. I had you, Elizabeth. I had you. 

The old man walked up the hill more‘slowly now. He 
felt weary and old and Elizabeth was dead—almost a year in 
her grave—dead and cold and gone. All life was in the grave 
with her—dead and cold and gone. I do not want to live any 
more, Elizabeth. I have lived all the life that was given to 
me. It was good—I am content. But now there is no more 
of it. 

I just want to go up the hill for the last time alone. I 
want to feel the wind and look towards the warm blue haze of 
the Vermont hills to the south. 

He was near the top now, and as he climbed the familiar 
twisted path it seemed to him that his legs grew stronger, his 
eyes clearer. He stretched his arms and stood exultant on 
the hill-top. He was young again. Elizabeth, we are both 
young again. 

Quite clearly, though only for an instant, he saw her 
there—saw the few soft curling hairs in front of her left ear 
and the little fan-shaped shadow that a leaf cast over her cheek. 

She held out her hand and he went to her. 


CHURCH PARADE 


By L&EsLiz Gordon BARNARD 


N a short time now they will pass by the house. There will 
be the sound of drums; people will line the street and flock 
to the windows, the steps of our house will, like other resi- 
dences, become common property as a point of vantage. 
Grandmother, from her upstairs window, will lean out, holding 
her shawl close about her, and wave a flag. She has not failed 
to do so in years, and this year she will do it with a special high 
pride. Young John is marching to-day. It is his first Church 
Parade. 

John is less excited about it; I found him rather bored 
when I caught him polishing buckles and leather in the sunlight 
of the back porch this morning. Or else he affected boredom 
to cover sheepishness at being discovered in this pursuit of 
soldierly vanity. He is inclined to resent the importance 
Grandmother attaches to a mere garrison parade. I tried to 
tell him that the coincidence of Grandmother’s birthday must 
be taken into account. He looked up at me and then went 
on with his polishing, more vigorously than ever, and I knew 
his appraisal of this pretext was the same as mine. For there 
is something about a parade that stirs our family blood. The 
sound of a drum sets our hearts beating queerly, and the skirl 
of the pipes has only one degree less of magic than the sight 
of kilted tartan swinging above bare knobbly knees. 

And it is our John’s first parade. 


As for Grandmother, she is ninety-seven to-day. It is a 
tremendous age to sustain; but her back is not bent with it, 
nor her eyes grown dim. Sometimes we feel it a grave pity 
that she has kept no diary; a very young Queen was then in 
the early years of a long and illustrious reign; what a pageant 
there has been since!—and on into the bewildering kaleido- 
scope of our modern times. Grandmother still reads the news- 
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papers—without spectacles—but you can see that she has a 
certain contempt for times that are out of joint. The world 
to her, I think, is a nursery where badly disciplined children 
play at dangerous games, and are apt to put each other’s 
eyes out. She lives in a past when there were giants: 
Disraeli, Gladstone, Lord John Russell, to pick at random; 
and Victoria herself. Her legends of them admit faults, 
flaws, but they are the faults of greatness. She speaks of 
them all as if they were personal friends. I think her only 
link with the present is her family: the world about her 
scarcely exists. Now and again, on very fine days chosen for 
her after much family consultation, she goes out driving behind 
a pair of horses hired, with their driver, from a public stand. 
When people stare at her very hard, she bows a little distantly. 
It is the superior nod of a world that was solid and sure to a 
jittery and unsubstantial age. But the smile at the corners 
of her mouth is rather lovely to see. In her youth Grand- 
mother was a great beauty, as a large, lighted picture in the 
library bears witness. 

Grouped about Grandmother on the library wall hang 
other pictures, mostly, and in a sort of apostolic succession, 
men in uniform. 

Another of these will be hung in an apportioned space 
to-day. Our young John has had his done by an older acade- 
mician who would not affront Grandmother’s tastes with too 
great liberties in the matter of colour or line. With the worst 
grace in the world John submitted, but the result will measure 
up fairly well. Grandmother gets it as a birthday gift from 
the family, at her own obstinate dictation. She does not 
understand why we should, any of us, raise objections. ‘There 
is a space on the wall near Uncle Billy that she covets for it. 
And she says if the picture is not finished now she may not 
live to see it. She has us there, but we would have given in 
anyway. 
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Aunt Meg considers it a bit stiff—the pose and all; but 
the boy looks like that. He almost creaks yet with newness. 
I can see Radcliffe in him, Radcliffe as I remember him, and 
from one or two indifferent snapshots that remain of him. He 
would never pose for his portrait, and I happen to know that 
he destroyed any likenesses of himself that last night before 
he went away—his battalion left in the morning. It seemed 
unnatural and cruel, but he saved out one for his mother, 
knowing she would not betray him. He was bound he’d not 
be hung in the family gallery. People said he was queer that 
way. Young John hasn’t shown, as yet, even a small percent- 
age of Radcliffe’s sensitiveness and quiet rebellion. He is 
more easily dominated. He thinks he is in uniform to-day of 
his own accord, but that may be a willing blindness. Of course, 
he is too young to know; much younger and less mature, too, 
than Radcliffe was. And this stiff raw young soldier will hang 
to-morrow beside Uncle Billy on the library wall. 


Uncle Billy was Grandmother’s favourite brother. He 
was immensely tall, and fair, and wore huge moustachios, if 
you believe his picture which looks peculiarly unalive and 
wooden; and there was no one his equal, if you believe Grand- 
mother. 

Grandmother’s bedtime stories to her children and grand- 
children were not built about Brer Rabbit and his ilk, but 
about Uncle Billy. James, who was later to die helping to 
take a position that was lost again to the enemy in an hour, 
and who left to their mournful pride his sons Perry and 


| Arthur, and his daughter, Maybel, mother of Radcliffe; Mark, 
_ who was a year his junior; and even the much younger Sarah, 
_ mother of the twins, now Aunts Meg and Clara, knew Uncle 
| Billy as something so gay and altogether fascinating that he 


- couldn’t be confined in any of your picture books, but was a 
_ composite of all heroes, with the virtues of all and the weak- 
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nesses of none—so that, looking through the few books they 
were allowed, their children would cry: “That’s like Uncle 
Billy!” and Grandmother would admit, “Something, my dears, 
but not so tall, nor so fine-looking.” 

A thing like that becomes a tradition in a family; with 
the passing years, Meg and Clara, and especially James’ three 
children, imbibed the doctrine of Uncle Billy from Grand- 
mother, who, by the time a new generation arose, had woven 
into the fabric threads of such palpable falsity, which she be- 
lieved to be implicitly true, that Radcliffe, puckering his brow, 
would cry: “But Granny, he couldn’t; he’d be a deader. 
Granny!” and Grandmother would say, “Not Uncle Billy, 
Radcliffe; he bore a charmed life.” 

Radcliffe was rather a thorn in Grandmother’s side; he 
had an uncomfortable way of wanting to reason things out, 
and a still more uncomfortable way of sitting, hunched up in 
a chair, his thin young arms embracing his knees, bringing to 
bear upon her a silence more withering than speech. 

It was Radcliffe who, in the years of his innocence, asked 
her one day —it was on his return from his Great-Aunt 
Wilma’s second marriage, which she declared to be honouring 
to dear James’s memory because after all her second had been 
in South Africa too, something to do with the commissariat— 
a most responsible post: 

“Granny, did you ever get married?” 

“My dear!” said Grandmother. 

“Then did you marry Uncle Billy?” 

The proposition seemed reasonable enough to Radcliffe, 
who was not for some years to be aware of the technicalities 
of the married state. 

“Dear child, no. Uncle Billy was my brother, just like 
your grandfather and Aunt Sarah.” 

“Oh!” After a moment he pressed the next query. “And 
what was he like?” 
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Grandmother was never quite at a loss, especially in deal- 
ing with the dead, and she painted a picture of Grandfather 
that was more than just. There was no more dim and obscure 
portrait in her gallery. To us of the younger generation who 
tried to delve in the dust of the past, and find out for ourselves, 
there was no revelation granted. Contemporaries of his were 
few, and upon them he had made no apparent impression. One 
knew from the way Grandmother spoke, with a slight but 
stately reserve, with the least folding of her hands, the faintest 
lifting of her chin, that here was something that might just as 
well, and perhaps better, remain a mystery. There was, how- 
ever, one link with him; he might be portrayed in oils, and 
hang amongst his posterity on the library wall, but there was 
something more tangible than that. And when Radcliffe put 
his challenge that day, she took him to see it for the first time. 
We were in the country house at the time. I happened to be 
there and went with them, and stood watching the ceremony 
of opening an old trunk in the attic, wondering again at the 
fineness of Grandmother’s hands as she unfolded the ancient 
uniform and held it up for Radcliffe’s awed inspection. To 
this day I could not tell you what uniform it was; it seemed, 
like Grandfather, to lack final identity—to be something upon 
which no definite finger could be put. But one felt Grand- 
father more in those moments than some living people one 
met. The very endurance of mystery created him and made 
him ghostly real. 

A queer thing occurred that day. 

Radcliffe, fingering the faded, decaying fabric with its 
tarnished braid, suddenly began to cry. 

“Bless the child,” said Grandmother. ‘“‘What ails him?” 

Nobody, still less Radcliffe himself, could tell. When 
coherence was granted him he explained gravely that some- 
thing in him got bigger and bigger and would have burst him 
right open if he hadn’t cried. Nobody laughed at him. I 
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think we were a little awed and frightened. And Grand- 
mother, who was no one to countenance idle tears, put Grand- 
father’s uniform back in the chest, and said we all better go 
out and play in the sun, for the rain that had kept us indoors 
was over, and the world a shining green. 


It seems a far cry from that day when we ran from the 
dusty attic out into a clean-washed world. Some of us, re- 
membering Uncle Billy and Grandfather and the folded uni- 
form, wanted to play soldiers, but Radcliffe said “No”; and 
cried “Let’s have a paper-chase!”” He and I were the hares, 
and I can still remember how fleetly he ran, breathing me 
badly, looking back now and again to cry: “Come on! Come 
on! Run!’ And so we ran, with the wind in our cheeks, and 
the wet grass under our feet. I had never seen Radcliffe run 
so fast. We sped past the vegetable garden, with its red- 
spiked pickets and the tomatoes ripening on the cross-bars; 
under the big pine tree and the lattice where it always smelled 
mouldy, even in fine weather; past the wild-rose vines and 
into the meadow where you could always be sure of getting 
quantities of daisies; then on by the river-bank scrambling 
down; over the fence of the parsonage next door; into a 
ploughed field where a man with a hoe watched us suspiciously ; 
across the main road and into the woods, the paper trail grow- 
ing and fluttering behind us. 

‘““We’ve beaten them!” Radcliffe cried. “We've got away!” 
—and threw himself down on a flat stone that the sun had 
dried out already, and lay there looking up at the sky and 
the race of clouds before the clearing wind. 

He seemed suddenly to forget all about the nape 

“Oh, I want to do so many things!” he said. “Ever so 
many things.” 

He lay there, and I didn’t know what he meant or what 
to say. Then he was up again like a shot. 
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“Come on!” he cried. “Let’s run. They'll never catch 
us now.” 

It seems a far cry from then; and yet no time at all until 
these days already dropping into a far past, but which a snatch 
of song, a chance word, an invisible link, can make vivid: the 
days when Grandmother and Sarah, and Meg and Clara and 
the others were all busy with their knitting and their news- 
papers. The days when many who looked out of the window 
were darkened. And, somewhere in the midst of them, one 
day that stands out, when the message came, at once a tribute 
and a regret, officially curt and terribly final. 

Grandmother stood rigid, looking at us all a little sternly. 
“No tears!” she said. “No tears. He died for his country.” 
We respected the spirit. We went about the house as those 
to whom a great pride had come, and upon whom an honour 
had been conferred. 

And now our John wears the khaki. He is a well-built, 
rangy youngster. He will march well. 


People have long since been gathering in the streets: 
somewhere bells are chiming; the afternoon sunlight tips far 
buildings and, nearer by, throws patterns of trees and leaves 
and the angles of buildings on the pavement where presently 
marching men will go by. Girls in holiday attire stroll with 
their lovers, talk and giggle, see and are seen. Occasionally 
a false rumour springs up and there is a pressure that forces 
the patient front ranks of waiting people outward. The 
police genially clear them back. Long since all door-steps and 
window-sills and galleries have been occupied. There will be 
bands and flags; line after line of youths; officers with ribbons 
up. The crowd will make holiday. Many of them were not 


_ born when Radcliffe marched this way. It is a very gallant 
sight. There is something about parades—an expectancy. 


The crowd is well-ordered. A little pressure has broken 


the front lines again, but they are quickly restored. The 
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rumour is not false this time. The parade is coming. From 
our upper window it is possible to see sunlight glinting on 
metal, to hear the music of the bands, and, very faint, the far 
skirl of pipes. 

Somebody cries: “They’re coming, Grandma!” 

She will not be helped from her chair, managing herself. 
Way is made for her so that she may have the best of the 
window. She holds a flag in her hand, a small silk flag on a 
stick. ‘The younger generation, abashed and uneasy at such 
transparent patriotism, would not presume to stop her, or dis- 
suade her. She has waved flags before when the soldiery 
marched beneath her windows. She is a salute from a van- 
ished age. 

“There’s our John!” she cries. ‘“There’s our John!” 

For a moment the flag flutters more vigorously in her 
blue-veined hand. 


And there young John was, conscious that we would be 
watching, a little afraid that by any sign he should show he 
knew; a bit fearful, perhaps, lest anyone guess he had any 
connection with the very old woman who waved a flag from 
an upper window. But I, standing beside her, thought how 
straight and fine she looked, as if a bit of history had come 
alive; old history looking upon what was not history yet. Her 
lips moved. I caught the words that I fancy were for herself 
alone. 

“Billy wore scarlet. All in scarlet, and no one so fine— 
the day he went—” 

My eyes were for our John; young John, clean-limbed, 
smooth-faced, the lines of babyhood scarcely erased yet, the 
fine yellow hair on lip and chin not yet knowing the razor. And 
suddenly, looking at him, it was not our John at all, but Rad- 
cliffe, who once had run so fast with me in a paper-chase on a 
day after rain; it was not a church parade that would be dis- 
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missed fifteen blocks west, but one that would end only in a 
road that has no return. 

My hand closed on Grandmother’s arm, and I felt her 
fingers, thin and cold, clutch mine. And I knew in that mo- 
ment that ninety-seven years of living had not dulled her 
awareness. 

Her lips moved again. 

‘All soldiers!” she said. “God help us—it’s in the blood!’ 

And suddenly, unexpectedly, the flag still fluttering in 
her hand, she began to cry. 


SAM BIRNIE’S LETTER-BOOK 


By GERALD S. GRAHAM 


HAT is known in the Public Archives at Ottawa as the 
Birnie Letter-Book is a collection of discoloured letters 
written in a crabbed hand, chiefly during the years 1785 and 
1786. Most of them came from Sam Birnie, sometime pur- 
chasing agent for the Montreal Distilling Company, and they 
throw much light on the complicated eighteenth century colon- 
ial trade in rum and molasses. Before commenting on these 
letters, it may be well to indicate the vital importance of this 
trade in the early history of the British North American 
colonies, and particularly of Quebec. 

During the eighteenth century rum and molasses were 
regarded as material necessaries of life in nearly all the British 
provinces. To the Nova Scotian as well as the Newfound- 
land fisherman, they were essential food products. In the 
country districts molasses was used by the poorer classes in 
place of sugar, and often as a drink diluted with water. Rum 
was a fundamental part of ‘good living’ on the coasts and of 
‘high living’ in the towns. Joseph Howe’s bitter admission 
towards the middle of the nineteenth century that “rum and 
politics” were the curse of Nova Scotia had substantial founda- 
tion in the eighteenth. The business of one-half the town, 
wrote a Halifax man in 1760, “‘is to sell rum, and of the other 
half to drink it.””. Indeed, the importance of the rum trade to 
the Maritime Provinces may be estimated with reasonable ac- 
curacy by an accounting of the number of taverns in the chief 
towns. In 1760, the population of Halifax was probably 
about five thousand, and there were over a hundred licensed 
houses. By the end of the American Revolution there were 
eighty of them in the little settlement of St. John’s, New- 
foundland, which had only five hundred families, or a total of 
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four thousand persons. In 1786 the number was. reduced to 
twenty-four as a result of representations to the Governor 
that the fishery might suffer because many men were drinking 
to excess. 

In the old province of Quebec, rum had an even wider 
significance. It was an indispensable article of barter in the 
Indian trade, and its use increased after the American Revolu- 
tion with the expansion of the fur trade westward and the rise 
of cut-throat competition to the south and north-west. The 
security of the fur trade, and, as Governor Haldimand admit- 
ted, even the safety of the province depended on winning and 
retaining the goodwill of the savage trappers and hunters. 
This, it appeared, could be achieved only by means of cheap 
manufactures and cheap rum. Even before the American 
Revolution, Quebec, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland toge- 
ther had imported almost a million gallons of rum annually, 
about two-thirds of which had been manufactured from West 
Indies molasses in Boston. The Canadian fur trade had be- 
come the main support of the New England distillery. 

Not until 1774 was this New England monopoly endan- 
gered by serious legislative action on the part of the British 
parliament. In that year an act was passed which placed a 
duty of ninepence a gallon on the importation of rum from 
any of the colonies to the southward. Apart from the purpose 
of obtaining a revenue and the possible desire to punish the 
rebellious merchants of Massachusetts, the principal aim of the 
Quebec Revenue Act was political—to build up a triangular 
trade in rum in the interests of British sea-power. By placing, 
in addition to the ninepence duty on Boston rum, a duty 
of sixpence on rum imported directly from the West Indies 
Islands, and by admitting it free if imported by way of Great 
Britain, it was designed that this valuable article should be 
imported from England. By making rum cheaper to import 
from England than from the West Indies or the New England 
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colonies, a system of trade might be promoted whereby the 
West Indies colonies should send to England rum, molasses, 
sugar and coffee; England should ship to Quebec rum and 
British manufactures; and finally, Quebec should export to the 
British West Indies provisions, lumber, staves and naval 
stores. 

Such a triangular trade, it was anticipated, would build 
up British shipping and sea-power. The carrying trade was 
one of the best schools for English seamen. In the days of 
sailing ships, when a sailor’s skill was the product of long and 
continuous exercise at sea, the mercantile marine was the chief 
nursery for the Royal Navy. It was assumed that a preferen- 
tial tariff on rum would increase the efficiency of the British 
navy by forcing the employment of more ships on the long 
voyage by way of Great Britain. Rum, which was required 
to retain the Canadian fur trade, should also contribute to the 
advancement of British sea-power. 


There was, however, one unexpected obstacle. Quebec 
distilled its own imported molasses. ‘True enough, it proved 
to be cheaper to import West Indies rum free of duty through 
England than to import it directly after paying sixpence 
duty; but in practice, this triangular trade was seriously in- 
terrupted by the fact that the home-distilled product was much 
cheaper than any imported rum, despite the duty of fourpence 
a gallon which the Quebec Revenue Act had placed on foreign 
and colonial molasses. An investigation in 1787 revealed that 
the four Canadian distilleries, working at half capacity, were 
producing about 200,000 gallons annually, an amount that 
almost equalled the supply imported from Great Britain, and 
which was two-thirds greater than the quantity imported 
directly. Despite the fourpence duty, the purchase of cheap 
molasses from the Dutch and French West Indies enabled 
the colonial distiller to sell his rum on an average threepence 
a gallon cheaper than the ordinary varieties of imported rum. 


a 
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By 1794, out of an approximate annual importation of half a 
million gallons into Quebec province, only a little over a quar- 
ter of that amount came by way of Great Britain, the freight- 
age requiring only 700 tons of shipping. 

The explanation of this failure of the triangular scheme 
provides an interesting story of eighteenth century business 
technique. Sam Birnie’s letters clearly show that after the 
Revolution New England, and particularly Boston, did not 
allow political separation to hinder their activity as middle- 
men in the West Indies trade. Custom-house records and 
naval officers’ returns reveal, needless to say, little of this; but 
the correspondence of Sam Birnie with his employers in Mont- 
real indicates that a large proportion of the colonial molasses 
trade was being conducted through Boston in American bot- 
toms. Mercantile agents in that port arranged for the ship- 
ment of New England provisions to the Islands, and thence 
a journey with West India molasses to Halifax or Quebec. 
By means of double ownership or borrowed ships’ registers, 
entry of American vessels and cargoes could usually be ob- 
tained into British North American ports; and since the price 
of molasses in the province of Quebec was generally higher 
than in New England, a profitable trade was maintained with 
a minimum of danger and difficulty. 

Sam Birnie was a British subject who, shortly after 1783, 
was employed by the firm of Jordan and Company, merchants 
heavily interested in the Montreal Distilling Company. Birnie 
did not like the “frozen climate” of Montreal, and lived there 
only occasionally. The Quebec Gazette of September 6, 1792, 
prints a notice for the benefit of those who had prior claims 
on any property he had purchased. The announcement sug- 
gests his bankruptcy and final departure. Until Jacob Jordan 
broke with the Montreal Distilling Company shortly before 
he himself went bankrupt in 1788, Birnie seems to have acted 
as his commercial agent. He made extensive tours of inspec- 
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tion through the West Indies, and noted ways and means of 
improving Canadian distillation. With headquarters at Bos- 
ton, he arranged for the chartering, or if need be, the proper 
registering of vessels; he purchased the cargoes and supervised 
freights to Quebec as well as to the West Indies. The prin- 
cipal purchases were made, as has been suggested, in the 
foreign Islands, which exchanged molasses for the fish, flour 
and bread of New England, and more occasionally for the 
flour and biscuit of Quebec. 

As purchasing agent, Birnie had a complicated task, 
calling for a large measure of audacity and diplomatic finesse. 
In July, 1785, he wrote from Boston with regard to one of his 
impending transactions: 

There is a ship around about 10 miles from this port from 

Surinam with about 30,000 gals. molasses, the property of a 

Mr. William of Salem: ... if I can tempt him by offering a 

good price, say 1/3d of a dollar per gal. including the duties 

laid down at Quebec,—I will by making a share purchase of 

the vessel (to) [sic] make her British property taking a 

counter security in case that she should not _ be allowed to 

enter, not knowing how far the changing of her cargo and 


taking out a part of her cargo would affect her entry, as she 
is now navigated by Americans. 


With proper caution, Birnie refused to buy the ship outright 
to protect himself and his employers against possible non- 
entry, a risk which had always to be faced when American 
vessels were chartered. “Should you get the ship here,” wrote 
his friend and business associate, Thomas McCord, from New 
York, “you must be extremely careful in regard to the charter 
partly as both Mr. Shaw and his Capt. are knowing ones... .” 

Most of the vessels in this essentially American triangular 
trade seem to have been chartered in North America, although 
at times when officious customs or naval officers made things 
difficult the possibility of chartering vessels in Europe was 
considered. On one occasion at least, Irish butter and pork 
appear to have been shipped from Bordeaux to St. Kitt’s, such 
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articles being “merely intended as an assortment and not with 
an intention to run risques in carrying on a contraband or illicit 
trade”. ‘The cargo was consigned to Messrs. Teril and Ravy, 
“they being intimate with all the Customs Officers, and do a 
great deal of business in that way without risque’. From 
thence, through the agency of Messrs. Sommersall and Son 
of the same island, a freight was likely to be found for Quebec. 


There were times, of course, when business was done 
within the proprieties. Birnie wrote to Captain Boucher in 
October, 1786: 


As there will be no prohibited articles on board either in 
yr. Cargo out or home, there is no precaution necessary. 
Simply on yr. arrival at the Cape, [Cape Francois, Hispani- 
ola] before you go on shore you must visit the Commodore, 
show him your Register and tell him from whence you came, 
what yr. loading is, say Coal, beef, Herring and some Porter; 
immediately after go on shore and Messrs. Tirel and Ravy 
will do the needful for you at the Customs House, get you 
unloaded and load with all expedition,—tho’ it may not be 
amiss to hurry them a little... Mr. Simon Fraser sr. will be 
provided to unload and load you at Quebec in the Spring 
should I not be at Quebec. 


There are many more indications that speed was quite as im- 
portant to the trade as caution. A Boston agent was told: 


In completing the charter, you will please attend to what- 
ever may induce the Captain to use his utmost diligence in 
getting to Quebec Early, and for that purpose would engage 
to give him 20 guineas for himself in case he arrived at Que- 
bec on or before the 15th Oct,—this would be partic. neces- 
sary in case of our engaging to send her to Europe as it would 
facilitate our getting freight for her by having an opportun- 
ity of ordering Insurance by the Furr ships. . 


In this manner, with “sober active captains’, efficient 
agents and chameleon-like ships’ charters, the molasses trade 
followed its devious way in challenge to the policy of the Que- 
bee Revenue Act. But it was a commerce which demanded at 
all times tireless ingenuity and infinite patience. Agents had 
to be constantly on the watch, and ready in an instant to 
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change routes or charters in order to avoid legal difficulties. 
These might be the result of spasmodic efforts at strict enforce- 
ment on the part of British authorities, or changes of regula- 
tions on the part of individual American States. A more 
ominous danger lay in the strength of the “West Indies in- 
terest” in London, and their expressed design to have the col- 
onial trade in foreign molasses banned altogether. Rum 
distilled in Quebec was still being sold there more cheaply than 
the British West Indies product shipped by way of England; 
and this fact became increasingly apparent in the decline of 
the triangular rum trade. “The distillery keeps down the price 
of W. I. rum so low that I do not think it will be worth your 
while to send up any,” wrote a Montreal merchant in March, 
1787. On the other hand, “if the W. I. merchants carry their 
point of procuring a Bill for prohibiting the import of foreign 
molasses and equalizing the Duties on Rum, a considerable 
trade will undoubtedly be opened between this country and 
the West Indies”. There could be no doubt that under such 
conditions the Quebec distilleries were bound to suffer se- 
verely; but as Sam Birnie pointed out, the smuggler would 
flourish in consequence. Boston-made rum would pour over 
the border as contraband, “at least for the Indian trade, which 
will come infinitely cheaper than our West India rum and will 
answer the same purpose’. 

As it happened, the fur trade was to be the deciding factor 
in settling the rum routes. Cheap foreign molasses meant 
cheaper rum. Rum was an indispensable article of commerce 
in the Indian trade. If the West India Islands were to win 
a monopoly control of the rum trade by stopping the importa- 
tion into Quebec of foreign molasses, reported a Committee of 
the Quebee Council in 1787, it would give “the most decided 
advantages to the American States on the fisheries and 
Indian trade”. Since the American distilleries were able to 
manufacture very much more cheaply than those in Quebec, 
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an increase of the molasses duty by damaging the colonial in- 
dustry was likely to deal a tremendous blow to the fur trade, 
unless, as Birnie suggested, the smuggler could save the situa- 
tion. Guided by similar considerations, the Governor, Lord 
Dorchester, had no hesitation in advising the Secretary of 
State, Lord Sydney, that the triangular trade, such as it was, 
should be sacrificed in the interests of colonial welfare, and 
he completely endorsed the recommendations of the Quebec 
Council, which favoured not only a removal of the sixpence 
duty on West India rum imported directly from the Islands, 
but the abolition of the fourpence duty on all molasses. 
These representations probably account for the unwilling- 
ness of the British government to take any steps to limit the 
trade in foreign molasses. Moreover, the amendment of the 
Quebec Revenue Act in 1788, and the subsequent lowering of 
the tariff on West Indies rum brought directly to Quebec in- 
dicate that British policy was being forced to shift its emphasis 
from the triangular route in the interests of the colonial rather 
than the imperial economy. By the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century the triangular trade existed only in theory, 
although it was not given the cowp de grace until 1822. The 
product of a legislative policy dictated in London, it could not 
struggle successfully against the interests of the Canadian fur 
trade, the influence of the West India planters, and the ingeni- 
ous manipulations of respectable sharpers like Sam Birnie. 


VINCIT LUX 


By Evrrrena H. Pore 


ARKNESS fills the railway station. At the barrier a 

pair of flashlights gleam. One thrusts itself towards my 

hand and illuminates the ticket that brought me to Naumburg. 
Beyond the barrier a few gray faces hover uncertainly. 

Across from the station the hotel should be found. But 
no lighted window or door reveals it. Only the boy carrying 
my bags can find the entrance, heavily hung. He tells me this 
night is one of Verdunkelung, the first of three darkenings, a 
rehearsal of invisibility against some future enemy bent on 
strewing death missiles from the sky. 

I step into the light of the public room as into a living 
substance preciously stored in a casket of darkness. The clerk 
leads the way up a short bend of stair, finds my door in the 
gloomy hall, unlocks it, turns a switch. 

But no drop of light spills out into the dark. The heavy 
green curtains are drawn. I step to the window. A thick 
gray blanket is nailed hermetically from top to bottom. “I 
can’t sleep without fresh air,” I say. 

The clerk is visibly taken aback. “It must be so,” he 
replies sternly, “no light may be shown.” 

My voice and my manner insist. And his patience bows 
to American idiosyncrasy as if it were a government decree. 
Yet his voice remains admonitory. “But you won’t open the 
window before the light is out?” 

I promise. He secures a hammer, pulls out a nail at the 
lower right corner, leaves me trustingly. 

Although everything without is dark and the city proper 
lies at some distance, I must convince myself that what I 
travelled hither to see is actual. There should stand the little 
Gothic cathedral enclosing finely sculptured figures, for once 
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not saints, but very human donors, among them Uta, as she 
presses the fold of her cloak in thoughtful elegance to her 
cheek. 


I step out of the hotel and perceive snow on the ground, 
as if the earth refused to be darkened. The hulk of a tram-car 
shows and I find my seat by the light of a single electric bulb 
all but covered by a black hood. The conductor takes my 
twenty pfennigs and promises to let me off at the right stop. 
After five minutes I descend, the car vanishes and I stand 
solitary in the strange night. 


By the snow’s obscure radiance I find my way, begin to 
mount a slope. And above a wall bare branches dimly weave 
through which I catch blacker cathedral towers. Then I turn 
into an open space more felt than seen, and the full aspect is 
before and over me. 


From out of the shadows four spires, a pointed and a 
round-capped pair, rise clearly against the sky. For this sky 
is not a sky of darkness. It is a sky of stars, stars appropriate 
to the spires that reach for them, stars coming down and 
strewing themselves, ignited jewels, among them. And the 
town is no more foreign and unknown. For these are my dear 
familiar stars and constellations,—Orion himself is there. 


I stumble up a bank of ground and lean against a tree. 
As I lower my eyes the first human form emerges. The man’s 
hesitation proves his astonishment at seeing my female form 
emerge out of nothing. He gives me directions to the market 
square and I cling to my tree trunk until I am alone again 
with the Dom. 


Then I regard its eastern apse in continued spaciousness. 
The pointed triangular gable of an added chapel juts up, the 
area of a cloister court is felt beyond, in the foreground rounds 
the circular basin of a fountain. And over all are the infinitely 
multiplied stars. 
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I feel my way into the street that opens opposite. Here 
all is dark. And I know how men went through the streets in 
the Middle Ages, dependent on the torches flaring in their 
hands. A suspended blue bulb marks a crossing and then the 
darkness of the street folds over me again. 

Yet, though all is dark, this darkness holds no fear. The 
old city is black, but it is not dead. It is a city of mysterious 
inhabitants who slip past me, shadows. And the shadows carry 
voices — young-sounding voices, larking voices, whispering 
voices. And through the darkness ripples the laughter of love. 

Behind a large shop-pane a slit of light shows human 
figures purchasing provisions. The people, then, are solid 
people. This is a real city. 

The street ends in the dim largeness of the market square. 
Above the single blue bulb high Renaissance gables are out- 
lined in faint silhouette. The Rathauskeller should lie some- 
where behind a dark red lantern that marks an excavation. 

But what rises there is a forbidding wall. I follow it to 
an angle and turn. Instinct, more expert now, tells me that 
the door will be here, and fumbling I find it, am undeterred 
by the dark vestibule. 

And then I am within, warm, protected in a long softly 
glowing cave. ‘Tables stand hospitably under fine old Gothic 
vaulting. This is the goal, the long-sought haven of a perilous 
voyage. Tere all sorrows are forgotten. 

An hour later I am outside again. The darkness is darker 
now. And it has become silent, voiceless, as if everyone had 
found his own little cave of light. When I turn back into the 
streets by which I came my feet grope anxiously for the pave- 
ment. And once I bump into a mute form. But I feel no 
fear. ‘The darkness is not mournful. Life remains in it. And 
overhead between the roofs the ordinarily obscure sky belongs 
to the street, is part of the city. 
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And now the sky broadens and I am in the cathedral space 
once more. No one at all is here. The Dom and I are alone 
in the universe. Immutably still the four Gothic spires reach 
in pairs from the double-choired church to the brightness of 
the stars. 

I come to the fountain, ascend the steps. And then un- 
accountably I am kneeling, my face skyward raised. ‘There 
is no darkness. Nothing is actual but light, the light flooding 
down from that sky of stars. 

It is light, surely. But the light that the eye beholds is 
more than light. The whole body feels it, has become identical 
with spirit. The spirit is caught up in the flood of hight that 
is a flood of healing. This light, this healing from the stars 
can be nothing other than God Himself shed from the sky. 

It must be to make mortals aware of God that these days 
of darkening are ordained for cities. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF HISTORICAL STUDY 


By Davin MUNROE 


N the seventeen-eighties, when Scott attended Edinburgh 
High School and University, history was a very unimport- 
ant study. ‘The classics, mathematics and philosophy were the 
basis of the curriculum, and of these the classics alone were 
likely to be serviceable to the student of history. There, cer- 
tainly, was a tolerably good foundation, for if the campaigns 
of Xerxes, Hannibal and Julius Caesar were far removed 
from the contemporary scene, at least the reader tasted deeply 
of the style and method of such writers as Thucidydes, Poly- 
bius, Tacitus and Livy. It was no part of that educational 
system to impart useful knowledge (profane learning, it was 
called in those days), that must be acquired elsewhere—in the 
study, the court or the counting-house. ‘The field of polite 
history was therefore confined to the epoch between Homer 
and Augustine. 

Scott was profoundly conscious of the shortcomings of 
this sort of education. In later years he repeatedly advised 
supplementary reading. “Read, read and read again that 
which is useful,” he wrote his son Charles, ““Man only differs 
from the birds and beasts, because he has the means of availing 
himself of the knowledge acquired by his predecessors. . 
This can only be acquired by studying history, and by com- 
paring it with passing events.” Or again, writing this time to 
Lord Montague, whose son had been forced by illness to leave 
school, “I cannot help thinking that this temporary recess from 
Eton may be made subservient to Walter’s improvement in 
general literature, and particularly in historical knowledge. . . 
and I think again, that though classical learning be the Shib- 
boleth by which we judge, generally speaking, of the profici- 
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ency of the youthful scholar, yet, when this has been too 
exclusively and pedantically impressed on his mind as the one 
thing needful, he very often finds he has entirely a new course 
of study to commence, just at the time when life is opening all 
its busy or gay scenes before him, and when study of any kind 
becomes irksome.” But the real value of his theories lies rather 
in his own example. During those early years when he sat 
under Dr. Adam at the High School, or listened to the unin- 
spiring lectures of Woodhouselee as a student of law, or served 
the wearisome indenture in his father’s office, he spent his 
leisure in pursuits which gradually fixed the course of his 
career. | 

In his study he began to dip somewhat superficially into 
the prose and poetry of Italy and France, and to con the pages 
of the mediaeval chroniclers. With some of his friends he un- 
dertook the study of German, though, as he says, he was prone 
to slip hghtly over the minor and duller writers so as to arrive 
more swiftly at the masterpieces of Schiller and Goethe, with 
results which did not entirely justify the experiment. It was 
during his long holidays, spent mostly in the Border country, 
that he found his greatest joy and profit, however. He visited 
the battlefields of Flodden, Otterburn and Chevy Chase; ex- 
amined the remains of the Roman wall at Hexham, finding 
there many relics of imterest; and finally, he heard many 
ancient ballads, some of which he wrote down, hoping they 
might amuse his friends. ‘Then, in 1796, he made a short tour 
of the Highlands, finding there also much that attracted the 
eye and ear. Writing to Will Erskine during this adventure, 
he says, “Of Traditions &c &c I have collected enough to set 
your sister & you asleep after supper (unless when startled by 
the mumbling of an Erse name) for 20 nights successively.” 
As these tales and poems gradually accumulated, he formed 
the resolve to enter the field of literature, and so he put to- 
gether his first book. 
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The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border established Scott’s 
reputation as a man of letters: it also determined his stature as 
an historical writer. As a piece of literature it, of course, 
ranks very high; and it has this further merit, that it appeared 
just at the time when there was grave danger of the ballad 
vanishing completely. Scott saved it from such a fate. He 
recorded, he criticized, he imitated, and by these means taught 
an indifferent public to value this type of poetry. But besides 
the verse there is a good deal of interesting prose to attract 
the careful reader. The introduction gives a brief summary 
of Scottish history in the style of contemporary historians— 
politics, bloodshed and intrigue. Then follows an admirable 
study of the Borderers that probes deep into their social and 
economic life. Compared with the first part of the introduc- 
tion or with the pages of Robertson, it is like the breath of life; 
and it demonstrates clearly what history may be. The body of 
the book also is replete with footnotes written in a similar vein 
and these give body to the bare (and sometimes tiresome) 
rhymes. By this means Scott endeavoured to correct and 
compare the inaccuracies that must inevitably creep into all 
stories carried from one generation to another by word of 
mouth. Speaking of the third volume, he wrote to Anne 
Seward, “I doubt if you will find but little amusement in it 
as there are a good many old ballads particularly those of the 
covenanters which in point of composition are merely drivel- 
ling trash. ‘They are however curious in a historical point of 
view and have enabled me to slide in a number of notes about 
that dark and bloody period of Scottish History.” 

The Minstrelsy and its successors in verse—the Lay of 
the Last Minstrel, Marmion, and the Lady of the Lake—are 
all about as sound historically as they well could be, yet as 
accurate history they all leave much to be desired. Naturally 
the author seized upon the most stirring events, colouring them 
to suit his purpose, with the fixed intention of creating a real- 
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istic picture rather than of telling the absolute truth. ‘So far 
with regard to historical fact,’ he wrote to one correspondent, 
“but a ballad-maker is entitled to use great latitude in that 
respect.” ‘This, then, was the spirit in which his early work 
was conceived, it was bound to produce a faulty picture, and 
this weakness prevailed through all his later work. 

Turning to the novel in 1814, Scott found much greater 
scope for his powers. The ballad had confined him in time 
and action; it gave little opportunity for character study and 
little place for conversation in dialect. The novel provided 
ample space for all these, and Scott demonstrated his ability 
to take full advantage of this new liberty. During the next 
eighteen years he wrote more than twenty stories, covering 
most of the history of Scotland and England from the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century to his own time; and he also wrote 
some isolated studies—Ivanhoe, The Talisman, Quentin Dur- 
ward and Anne of Geierstein... In sheer bulk, this represents 
an enormous achievement; in style, it is lively and remarkably 
even; in content, it shows a keen understanding of human 
nature and a singular grasp of events. The intrigues of 
Louis XI of France and his cousin of Burgundy; the contest 
between the factions of the Elizabethan court; the vital issues 
which divided Roundheads from Cavaliers; the persecutions of 
Covenanters and Jacobites; these are all treated with an in- 
sight that would have done credit to the professed historian. 
The notes on Mary’s escape from Lochleven are more accurate 
than the accounts in any of the histories of Scott’s time. The 
Cromwell of Woodstock is neither a fiend nor a superman, and, 
while there are many faults in Scott’s portrait, the much 
maligned Protector is more fairly and intelligently dealt with 
than ever he had been before. Among his own countrymen, 
Scott was equally successful. Many of his stories he had heard 
from the very clansmen whom he pictured. ‘The duel between 
the clans in the Fair Maid of Perth was told him by Mackenzie. 
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Other tales came from the lips of Stuart of Ivernahyle, who 
had been “out” in both the “fifteen” and the ‘forty-five’. Of 
him, Scott says, “I believe there never was a man who united 
the ardour of a soldier and tale-teller, or a man of talk, as they 
call it in Gaelic, in such a degree.” And, continuing, he tells 
Surtees, “Certainly I will not renounce the idea of doing some- 
thing to preserve these stories, and the memories of times and 
manners, which, though existing as it were yesterday, have so 
strangely vanished from our eyes. Whether this will best be 
done by collecting old tales, or by modernizing them, as sub- 
jects of legendary poetry, I have never very seriously consid- 
ered.” Thus he gathered his information: and thus, even in 
the early years (he wrote in 1806), he was casting about for 
a suitable form in which to reproduce it. 

But, while there is a wealth of historical lore in the novels, 
they are scarcely more accurate than the ballads. In general 
tone they undoubtedly ring true, but much of the material has 
been changed to suit the author’s purpose. The Bishop of 
Beauvais is murdered thirty years too soon, Charles the Second 
is concealed at Woodstock contrary to fact, and the infidel 
leader, Suleimann, is far more cultivated and charming than 
the authorities will allow. And how could it be otherwise? 
Consider Scott’s method—to settle the main points of the plot, 
outline the chief characters, and then plunge in with only his 
story-teller’s conscience for a guide. And always he wrote 
with the publisher at his heels. “I cannot pull well in long 
traces,” he wrote in his diary, “when the draught is too far 
behind me. I love to have the Press thumping, clattering and 
banging at my rear; it creates the necessity which almost 
always makes me work at my best.” No true historian ever 
worked in that fashion, for the printing press is quite impartial 
to the truth and the lie. Scott, by his long apprenticeship with 
the ballads, was too well accustomed to have his liberty, and 
consequently his methods remained unchanged. 
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In his last years he made two attempts at writing definit- 
ive history. The first was the nine-volume Life of Napoleon 
Buonaparte, published in 1827; and the second, the Tales of 
a Grandfather, issued in the following year. The Napoleon 
is a gigantic work, inspired in some parts, but intolerably dull 
in others. It is the product of exhaustive study and of bal- 
anced judgment: nevertheless it is full of faults. Considering, 
as Mr. Buchan has pointed out, the disadvantages under which 
he laboured—his closeness to his subject, the faulty materials 
then available and the heavy sorrow which fell upon him mid- 
way in the task—it is indeed a creditable performance, but it 
adds very little to our understanding of Napoleon because 
even here, when faced with serious history, Scott’s standards 
and methods were not improved. The words of his diary bear 
testimony to this. “Many proofs to correct and dates to com- 
pare. What signify dates in a true story?” Or again, “I 
wrote six of my close pages yesterday, which is about twenty- 
four pages in print. What is more, I think it comes off twang- 
ingly. The story is so very interesting in itself, that there is 
no fear of the book answering. Superficial it must be, but I 
do not care for the charge. Better a superficial work which 
brings well and strikingly together the known and acknow- 
ledged facts, than a dull, boring narrative, pausing to see 
farther into the millstone at every moment than the nature of 
the millstone admits. Nothing is so tiresome as walking 
through a beautiful scene with a minute philosopher, a botanist 
or pebble-gatherer, who is eternally calling your attention 
from the grand features of the natural picture to look at 
grasses and chucky-stones. Yet, in their way, they give use- 
ful information; and so does the minute historian. Gad, I 
think that will look well in the preface.” 

The Tales of a Grandfather is a more reliable book. As 
Scott says, “If I have a knack for anything it is for selecting 
the striking and interesting points out of dull details, and 
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hence, I myself receive so much pleasure and instruction from 
volumes which are generally reputed dull and uninteresting. 
Give me facts and I will find fancy for myself.” Here, then, 
are the facts; and, fortunately from a historical point of view, 
he kept his fancy well in check. His intention was to imitate 
Croker’s new English history which was written for children 
and, while the style is certainly too mature, the contents of the 
book are a distinct improvement on Robertson, whose History 
of Scotland had until then been the accepted standard. Never- 
theless some of the critics were severe. Carlyle(whose imper- 
fections were somewhat similar to Scott’s) wrote, “Strange 
that a man should think he was writing the history of a nation, 
when he is chronicling the amours of a wanton young woman 
and a sulky booby blown up with gunpowder.” This criticism, 
like not a few of Carlyle’s, misses the target: for when the 
wanton young woman and the sulky booby are playing with 
a kingdom for a stake, much history hangs upon the outcome. 

And yet, while he comes perilously near the borderline of 
history, Scott always remained a romanticist. He could dis- 
tinguish between the good and bad in Clarendon and Southey; 
he could gather interesting stories, and he had a tolerably good 
memory for facts; but whenever he sat down to write, his pen 
moved toward the exciting and the picturesque to the neglect 
of everything else. Of this he himself was well aware. In the 
introduction to The Fortunes of Nigel he declares his prefer- 
ence for those periods, “when ancient, rough and wild manners 
of a barbarous age are just becoming innovated upon, and 
contrasted, by the illumination of increased learning and the 
instruction of renewed or reformed religion”. Undoubtedly 
these periods are attractive to the historian as well as the novel- 
ist, but they are covered with pitfalls which the romantic is 
poorly equipped to avoid. Passions are roused, fortune is 
fickle, and the truth can only be written by one who has the 
facts well in hand and his temper well curbed. Scott made no 
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effort to check his memory or control his enthusiasm. When 
Mackintosh proposed that he write a History of Scotland for 
Longman’s Encyclopedia, he replied, “This would be very 
easy work. I have the whole stuff in my head.” And in his 
journal appears this passage: “I am rather an observer of de- 
tached facts respecting antiquities, than a regular student,” 
which is a very just comment on his historical method and per- 
spective. 

Thus far we have considered only Scott’s work: what of 
his influence? Unlike all legitimate historians, he wrote en- 
tirely to satisfy the popular taste and the test which he invari- 
ably applied to the finished manuscript was—would it sell. 
For this he made no apology. He was not, he says somewhere 
in his journal, “born like Byron to a park and £5000 a-year”’. 
He set out at first to make a living; his success led him into 
the extravagance of Abbotsford, with what dire results every- 
one knows; and, since his domestic worries increased rather 
than diminished with his literary achievement, he always wrote 
with the creditor at his elbow. His motives, then, are perfectly 
clear. He was simply a master craftsman attempting to sup- 
port himself from the profit of his craft. He was no crusader 
like Dickens and Carlyle. Whatever contributions he may 
have made toward creating public interest in history or to any 
other cause were quite incidental; but it is not surprising that 
as the most popular writer of his time he should have made 
valuable contributions to many causes, and undoubtedly his 
work stimulated both the reading and the writing of history. 

His influence may be followed in two directions—among 
the reading public and among the writers of historical litera- 
ture. In judging the former, it must be remembered that, at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, the number of people 
who had the leisure, the education and the disposition to read 
novels was not large. A small, fashionable group had learned 
to enjoy the novels of Fielding, Smollett, Sterne and Fanny 
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Burney; and it is no surprise that the numerous family of 
Lord Grey or the still more numerous correspondents of Mr. 
Creevey were charmed by the spell of Waverley. The verdict 
was not quite unanimous, for Lord Derby was heard to call 
the author of Napoleon, “a damned impertinent fellow”; but 
there is no doubt he represented a small minority. Far more 
significant, however, was the enthusiasm of the middle and 
lower classes. This was some time in appearing, indeed it did 
not reach the climax until after Scott’s death when the educa- 
tional system had been improved, but it was sufficiently clear 
even in the early days that Rob Roy, Quentin Durward and 
the Maid of Perth had no more devoted admirers than the 
common man and his family. Wesley had shown him to have 
a soul: Scott showed him to have a mind. 

Elsewhere, on the Continent and in America, the novels 
were equally popular. ‘Translated into several European 
languages, they laid firm hold on the public for two or three 
generations. Indeed, Scott shared with Byron the distinction 
of interpreting British letters to the Kuropean audience; and 
the warmth of the reception accorded him in Paris after Wat- 
erloo, very early in his career, surprised both himself and his 
friends. In America the Waverley novels were almost the 
first to gain wide circulation. Faulty copyright laws made it 
impossible for native writers to compete successfully against 
the pirate editions of European books, and Scott was the first 
British writer to be exploited by the publishers of Philadel- 
phia, New York and Boston on a really large scale. His 
novels were read by the aristocrats of the South and New 
England for their “moral tone’; and, judging by the eager 
competition of the publishing houses to secure first copies for 
their piratical operations, Waverley must have been popular 
with the whole reading public. As in Europe, Scott was re- 
garded as the interpreter of British letters. His portrait hung 
over the mantel of George Ticknor’s library at Cambridge; 
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his words encouraged the founders of the North American 
Review; and few American scholars departed on a tour of 
Europe without a letter of introduction to the Master of Ab- 
botsford in their baggage. 

Unfortunately this widespread popularity brought no 
return to Scott’s empty pockets. In Britain, of course, his 
writing was a tremendous financial success and, for a time at 
least, his yearly income is estimated to have been £10,000— 
the largest literary income of that or any previous time. But 
the profits of the American editions, which must have been 
very substantial, went entirely to the publishers. America paid 
him only in admiration. 

This measure of popularity and financial success natu- 
rally attracted the attention of all contemporary writers. Nov- 
elists began to imitate him: historians sought to find the secret 
of his achievement, at the same time being determined to avoid 
his mistakes. ‘Thackeray was his most successful disciple in 
England; Balzac and Dumas, in France; while in Italy and 
Spain, schools of romantic novelists continued throughout the 
century to acknowledge him as their master. The more dis- 
tinguished of these followers were, of course, far more than 
mere imitators; they so far excelled Scott as to give us recog- 
nized classics in the field of the historical novel. Yet their debt 
to him is undeniable and their work increased rather than 
diminished the popularity of the Waverley series. 

It is not so easy to estimate Scott’s influence on the his- 
torians. At the beginning of the nineteenth century many 
strong forces were at work which combined in later years to 
improve the standards and widen the scope of historical writ- 
ing. The champions of Scott are prone to overlook or under- 
estimate these, and to give him a title which is beyond both 
his merits and his claims. His part was not spectacular, yet 
it was important. His success undoubtedly stimulated both 
Macaulay and Carlyle, who, by exciting prose, tried to capture 
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his market with versions of history that were seldom more 
accurate than those of Scott. The later historians—Stubbs, 
Creighton and Acton—owed him less; but at least, like all 
Victorians, they were brought up on the Waverley diet. 
Across the Channel, Barante drew generously from Scott’s 
inspiration in his studies of fifteenth century France; while 
Augustin Thierry wrote, “my admiration for this great writer 
was profound; it grew as I contrasted his wonderful compre- 
hension of the past with the petty erudition of the most cele- 
brated modern historians. I saluted the appearance of Ivan- 
hoe with transports of enthusiasm.” Beyond the Rhine, 
Scott’s historical capacity was not so highly regarded. His 
novels produced a negative effect upon Von Ranke who, in 
old age, wrote that the discovery of the difference in the por- 
traits of Louis XI and Charles the Bold in Quentin Durward 
and in Commines constituted an epoch in his life. “I found by 
comparison,” he wrote, “that the truth was more interesting 
and beautiful than romance. I turned away from it and 
resolved to avoid all invention and imagination in my works 
and stick to facts.” In America, as in England, Scott was 
credited with having paved the way for a revival of interest 
in history. A recent writer has justly said, ““Upon all English- 
speaking historians, Sir Walter Scott had a profound effect. 
He gave them a sense of local colour. He taught them to 
reproduce, in their narratives, the atmosphere of the times 
with which they were dealing.” 

As historical writing improved and the popular appetite 
for historical study increased, this new enthusiasm was re- 
flected in the schools and universities and in the renewed 
interest in local historical societies. In all this activity Scott 
probably had an indirect part. Before his death Dr. Arnold 
had begun to teach modern history at Rugby; while his corre- 
spondence with various antiquarians, Surtees among them, no 
doubt stimulated work in their field. But his connection with 
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these movements is vague and indefinite; we can only say he 
was a contributor to them. 

It is a splendid thing to succeed in a work one has chosen 
to do: it is no less splendid to accomplish a task unintentionally 
by the way. Of Scott’s success as a novelist, there is ample 
proof; but it is questionable if he did not accomplish more, 
working as a competent amateur, in the field of history. He 
was not a great poet, but he was a good one; he was not the 
finest story-teller in English literature, but he was one of the 
most popular; he was not an accredited historian, but he made 
history a living story for his own and later generations. Have 
any of Clio’s worshippers done her greater service than that? 


WISSANT IN THE DUNES 


By THEoporA RoscorE 


ELOW the chalky headland of Blanc Nez, which now 

carries the Memorial to the Dover Patrol, there lies, 
almost hidden in the honey-coloured sand-dunes, a French 
fishing village. Wissant has nestled behind the dunes for 
over a thousand years. It has seen Calais to its right, and 
Boulogne to its left growing from village into prosperous port 
while the centuries passed over it leaving it more forgotten, 
more remote. But once Wissant was the port of embarkation 
for England, before Calais was known. 


Although not twenty miles from England, you might be 
a hundred, when living there. The village is so unforgettably 
French with its church and Mairie and the busy Garde- 
Cham pétre with his pot of paste and long brush, going off to 
stick up the newest affiche. In spite of its few small shops, 
it must have changed little in the thousand years since France’s 
kings and queens, scholars from Paris, and merchants from 
St. Omer used to congregate here to be rowed across to the 
opposite shore. On a sunshiny morning these shores look like 
a white riband stretched across the horizon; at night they show 
the twinkling lights of Folkestone. It was from Wissant that 
Thomas a Becket set forth on his fateful visit to England. He 
spent the last evening on his native shore pacing to and fro, 
deep in meditation, while his fellow-countrymen tried to per- 
suade him to give up his project. He only laughed at their 
anxiety. 

To-day Wissant is a village of orange-red roofs, with 
green hedges, which divide the sandy ways. Under those 
roofs live the fisher people, and those who work in the fields— 
people whose ancestors rowed the passengers to England. 
They are a fine race, these Wissantais: tall men, and strapping 
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women—whose lives are guided by the vagaries of the sea, the 
murmur of which on still nights comes to them, sleeping 
behind the sandy ramparts. They are a race of their own, 
these matelots and matelottes of the Pas-de-Calais coast. They 
are very proud; they seldom marry into the agricultural or 
bourgeois families. They belong to the sea, and until recently 
the sea claimed their heart and muscle, from the time they 
were brought down to the sandy shore by their broad-hipped, 
straight-backed young mothers, or by the prematurely aged 
grandmeéres in their neat white bonnets. There is old Eugénie, 
with the merriest face, who creeps down with her basket to 
fill it with sand for her kitchen floor—that beautiful pale sand, 
like none other I know. Her husband, years ago, was 
drowned out there, in the now laughing blue waters. He was 
a matelot, and she lives on her tiny pension of a few sous a 
day. “Life is hard,” she says, and then goes off smiling, to 
hunt for dandelions and other green leaves for her rabbits. 
Her grand-daughter, Virginie, a girl of seventeen with a 
roguish face and mischievous eyes, has already been wed to the 
fisherwoman’s life, and carries on her young back a heavy 
basket filled with tackle, down to the great sweeping shore. 
But to-day the young people of Wissant are less attracted by 
the hard life of the fisherfolk; and soon this industry may 
cease. 

Wissant boasts of a modest plage with four hotels. The 
two in the village are simple but adequate; two others stand 
without the village. For three months there is an influx of 
people from Roubaix and Lille, and even from Paris and 
England. These transitory visitors, like swallows, return to 
nest in the empty villas and chdlets, which are built along the 
Digue, and sprinkled among the sand-dunes. ‘Taking down 
their blue, orange and green wooden shutters, they open wide 
the windows, and for three months live a life of freedom on 
the vast shore. 
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“Wissant est gaie Vété’, the natives tell you, as if to 
apologize for its quietness at other times of the year, and the 
village girls look forward to July, August and September 
with impatience. The short season is over too soon for them. 

It is generally in the morning, when the sun touches the 
sand-dunes, changing them from drab to gold, and the blue 
sea stretches beckoning to them, that the fisher families come 
trooping down to the shore from the village, russet-clad men 
and big-hipped women. 

Watch the cavalcade go down to the boats. First comes 
the father, in his brown blouse, his red tasseled béret showing 
signs of many years’ wear, his legs encased in heavy waders, 
a basket on his back; then follows the son, his head thrust 
forward like a tortoise under the weight of the tackle in his 
basket; after him the grandson, slight and lithe, his blue béret 
gay with a new red tassel, on his shoulder the anchor; behind 
him the mother and two more women, straight of limb, with 
heelless sabots, and bunched skirts, all walking in single file, 
all laden. 

Their only method of launching their boats is by the use 
of their own strength. The matelots and matelottes stand 
together under the bow of their boat, and with the haunting 
“Hallo-allo-o” at each fresh effort they shove it foot by foot 
to the water’s edge, while more women run in front with bits 
of wood like sleepers, which are greased with a slimy native 
grey clay, thrown in handfuls from a bucket. When the boat 
touches the water’s edge and their work is over, the women, 
their baskets emptied of tackle and bait, fill them now with 
sand for their cottage floors, and then troop up the sandy way, 
back to the village. 

Sometimes the men will wait an hour in their boats until 
the tide takes them off. They know that there is nothing to 
do but yarn and pass around the brown pitcher. And this 
they do, their laughter ringing back on to the shore; their 
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russet-coloured vareuses standing out against the blue of the 
sea like oak stumps sprouting on a stretch of bluebells. Then 
at a word they hoist their patched sails, and the wind carries 
them away from Wissant and the orange-red roofs. 

As the sun sinks in the sea, the women come down from 
the village, and, standing silhouetted on the edge of the dunes, 
watch for their boats to sail in. They will wait there until the 
lighthouse on Gris Nez sweeps its ghostly beam over sea and 
land, and in the blue light they discern the dim form of a boat. 

But it is not only at night that the boats come in. It may 
be in the morning or afternoon, when the tide is far out, and 
the men, wading to the shore, deposit their catch on the sands. 
There are flapping plaice; and the flat-faced skate, with their 
pink tails; writhing dog-fish, and sometimes even a small 
salmon trout. As they all he in a heap the skipper comes and 
taking off fish by fish divides them into seven or eight heaps, 
one for each member of the crew. A rude circle is drawn in 
the sand, and each man places his token on it—one throws a 
stone, another a starfish, another breaks a small whiting in two 
and drops it on. Then someone, who has not been looking, 
picks up each token, placing one on each heap. At once the 
men and women seize their respective portions, and slapping 
the fish back into their baskets they go about selling them, or 
till lately trudged the thirteen miles into Calais to get a better 
market for their plaice and soles. 

Except for their short saison, there is no hurry in Wissant. 
Time has but little importance. Autumn, winter and spring 
leave it sleeping behind the dunes. In the summer, along the 
great spaces of golden sand, French and English children play 
at building castles, and on the sandy ramparts the Union Jack 
proudly flies beside the tricolour. 


CANADA’S DEBT TO THE CARNEGIE 
CORPORATION 


By LAWRENCE J. BURPEE 


HAVE before me a pamphlet prepared by the Secretary 

of the Carnegie Corporation, Summary of Grants from the 
British Dominions and Colonies Fund 1911-1935, which every 
thoughtful Canadian should make a point of reading. Having 
been partly responsible, through a period of years, for the ad- 
ministration of one of these Grants—that which supplies the 
sinews of the Royal Society of Canada Fellowships Fund—lI 
thought that I had at least a general idea of the extent of 
Canada’s indebtedness to the Carnegie Corporation, but dis- 
covered that I had not more than touched the fringe. 

The British Dominions and Colonies Fund, originally 
$20,000,000, was at first ear-marked for library buildings and 
church organs—two objects that had appealed with particular 
force to the heart of Andrew Carnegie. Both these admirable 
purposes, however, had by 1917 been so generously served that 
it was decided to divert the revenue of the Fund—reduced in 
1913 by the establishment of the United Kingdom Trust to 
$10,000,000—to specific projects in the broad field of research 
and education. 

It may be of interest to note in passing that, between Mr. 
Carnegie himself and the Corporation he created, over $56,- 
000,000 has been given for library buildings, all the way from 
Ottawa to the Fiji Islands. Of this total $2,556,660 was spent 
in Canada. More than $6,000,000 went for church organs, 
$116,116 in Canada. 

Unlike some of the other Funds of a similar nature, those 
established by the Carnegie Corporation are strictly confined 
to the distribution of income. And it is an amazing tribute to 
the care with which the British Dominions and Colonies Fund 
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has been nursed that, without touching a penny of the capital 
of $10,000,000, the Trustees had spent, up to September, 1935, 
$11,472,308. It makes one think of the widow’s cruse. 

It is to be noted that of this latter amount sums of $1,- 
286,000 and $237,399 were contributions from the British 
Dominions and Colonies Fund to public library and church 
organ appropriations respectively. 


Of this total of $11,472,308, Canada has been the benefic- 
lary to the extent of $6,241,126. The striking discrepancy be- 
tween this sum and the amounts granted to Australia, New 
Zealand, and other Dominions and Colonies is explained by 
the facts that Canada is a near neighbour, that her problems 
are very similar to those of the United States, and that it has 
been very easy to get the facts upon which a grant must be 
based, whereas in the case of other Dominions and the Colonies 
it was usually necessary to send a special visitor to make a 
report on the circumstances. It was not, in fact, until 1921 
that the first grant was made to a part of the British Common- 
wealth outside Canada (the British Isles are not served by this 
Fund), and that was to the Grenfell Mission in Labrador, for 
scholarships for study in the United States. 


The situation, so far as Canada is concerned, is very well 
put by Mr. Lester in the pamphlet. 


The nearness of Canada and the resulting ready inter- 
change of ideas and information with the United States, have 
put many American agencies in a position to extend to Canada 
enterprises similar to, or a part of, those undertaken in the 
United States. The American Library Association, the Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Education, the American Associa- 
tion of Dental Schools, the American Council of Learned 
Societies, the American Council on Education, the American 
Federation of Arts, the College Art Association, have received 
erate for and have successfully carried on projects in 

anada. 


The grants to Canada have been so numerous, so varied 
in character, and so widely distributed geographically, that it 
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is not practicable here to do much more than suggest their 
character. A broad summary shows that about half the total 
has gone to the Maritime Provinces. In 1921 Mr. William 
S. Learned of the Carnegie Corporation and President Sills 
of Bowdoin College visited the Maritimes and made a report 
recommending that $3,000,000 should be granted towards a 
federation of the scattered colleges in one university. This 
well-intentioned scheme did not materialize. Nevertheless the 
Carnegie Corporation has made grants to Dalhousie amount- 
ing to $2,155,626, to Acadia of $318,500, to Mount Allison of 
$144,500, as well as smaller amounts to the University of New 
Brunswick, St. Francis Xavier, Prince of Wales and St. 
Dunstan’s. 

Of the universities in Ontario and Quebec, McGill had 
received $1,130,800 up to September 1935; Queen’s, $381,300; 
McMaster, $48,500; the University of Toronto, $197,800; the 
University of Western Ontario, $15,000; with small amounts 
to the University of Ottawa, Laval, Bishop’s College, Ontario 
Agricultural College, Waterloo, Bishop Strachan, Pickering, 
and a few others. Upper Canada College was helped to the 
extent of $152,000. 

In the West, the University of Manitoba was granted 
$55,000; Saskatchewan, $128,400; Alberta, $215,500; and 
British Columbia, $65,000; while smaller amounts went to 
Ravenscourt School, Winnipeg, Regina College, Luther and 
Campion Colleges in Regina, Mount Royal College in Cal- 
gary, and Victoria College in Vancouver. 

It is understood, of course, that the larger amounts are 
the sum of a number of separate grants given for specific pur- 
poses to the university mentioned. It may be interesting to 
examine in detail the three items: Research, Publication, etc.; 
Fine Arts, Music, Museums; and Various. Endowments, 
Support and Library Interests hardly call for particular com- 
ment. 
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One of the outstanding grants for research, and one that 
brought the most spectacular results, was that of $8,000, in 
May, 1922, to the University of Toronto to support the re- 
search of Dr. Banting on the effect of the extract of pancreas 
in the treatment of diabetes. Later experimentation in insulin 
at Toronto and elsewhere has been carried on through Carne- 
gie grants totalling $300,000. 


One finds in the list of grants to the University of To- 
ronto, $12,000 for research on low temperature and $10,000 
for research in helium, both of which were, no doubt, carried 
on under the direction of the late Sir John McLennan. Also 
$3,000 to Queen’s for research in bio-chemistry; the same 
amount to McGill for research in pharmacology; $1,500 to 
Dalhousie for halo research; $3,000 to the University of Al- 
berta for research in teaching of mathematics; and $50,000 to 
the University of British Columbia for development of faculty 
research and graduate work. 


Of grants to institutions other than universities, $33,000 
went to the Canadian Bureau for the Advancement of Music; 
$17,500 to the Canadian Institute of International Affairs; 
$10,000 to the Frontier College of Canada; $6,500 to the 
Royal Canadian Institute; and $103,750 to the Royal Society 
of Canada, partly for endowment and partly to finance the 
Society’s research fellowships. Here, at least, I can speak 
from personal knowledge as to the value of the return from 
Carnegie grants. 

The fellowships have now been in existence for seven 
years. The Carnegie Corporation gave $15,000 a year for five 
years, and then renewed the grant for another five years on a 
diminishing scale—$15,000 the first year, $12,000 the second, 
$9,000 the third, $6,000 the fourth, and $3,000 the fifth, it 
being understood that the Royal Society would attempt to find 
some way of making up each year’s deficiency. The Society 
awards ten fellowships each year, worth $1,500 each, for re- 
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search in any of the subjects covered by the Society, from 
Literature, History and Economics, to Chemistry, Physics and 
Biology. The result has been to give about seventy young 
Canadians the opportunity to carry out research abroad. 


That the recipients of Royal Society fellowships have 
made good in most cases is proved by the positions they have 
obtained soon after the completion of their researches. Seven 
are now on the staff of the University of Toronto, six with 
McGill, one at Queen’s, two at Harvard, one has gone to the 
University of Manitoba, one is at Mount Allison, one with the 
University of Vermont; two are on the technical staffs of the 
Dominion Government, and two with the Quebec Govern- 
ment; one is in the research division of the New York State 
Department of Health, one with the General Electric Com- 
pany at Schenectady, one at Bennington College, Vermont, 
one at the Carnegie Institute of Technology in Pittsburgh, 
one with Shawinigan Chemicals, one with Acadia University, 
one with the International Nickel Company, one a consulting 
geologist, and so on. 


Of the $412,300 contributed by the Carnegie Corporation 
for the encouragement of art, music and museums in Canada, 
$10,000 covered the expenses of an exhibition of Canadian art 
in the United States, $3,500 went for development of the Van- 
couver Art Gallery, $1,500 for the Winnipeg Art Gallery, 
$35,000 for the Art Gallery of Toronto ear-marked for its 
educational programme, $32,500 to the National Gallery of 
Canada for a travelling exhibition in Canada of contemporary 
American art and to aid in the inauguration of a series of lec- 
tures on art throughout Canada, and various amounts to uni- 
versities and schools for arts teaching collections. 


Thirty-three thousand dollars went to support the Cana- 
dian Bureau for the Advancement of Music, and $16,500 to 
support a chair of music at the University of Saskatchewan. 
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Various amounts were given for the development of the 
Victoria Provincial Museum, the Vancouver City Museum, 
the Calgary Public Museum, the Manitoba Museum, the New 
Brunswick Museum, for museum development in the Institu- 
tion des Sourds-Muets in Montreal, and some $23,000 for 
various grants-in-aid and specific projects not particularly 
listed. 

Of the many special grants, one that is unusual in charac- 
ter is the $25,000 given for the Chinese Library in McGill 
University, and for the translation into English of Chinese 
histories. 

The grants to the Royal Society of Canada for research 
fellowships have proved to be an excellent investment, both in 
increasing the mental equipment of a number of Canadian stu- 
dents, and in substantial additions to the sum of human know- 
ledge. Equally helpful and stimulating have been the contri- 
butions by the Carnegie Corporation through many other 
channels to Canadian education and Canadian life. All, in- 
evitably, have not had the same measure of success, but the net 
result has been a noteworthy increase in the efficiency and 
usefulness of Canadian universities, museums, art galleries, 
learned societies, and other means of gathering and distribut- 
ing knowledge. And for that the Canadian people owe the 
Carnegie Corporation a debt of gratitude, which they can only 
hope to repay by making the best possible use of the grants, 
and accepting them not as in themselves an end, but rather 
as a challenge to Canadian generosity and self-respect. 

Tables are added to show at a glance the significance of 
the sums mentioned in this article. 
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BRITISH DOMINIONS AND COLONIES FUND: $10,000,000 
Analysis of Grants from Income, by Geographical Areas 


Grants during 1927-85 Grants during 1911-35 














Country Amount  P.c.oftotal Amount  P.c. of total 
Canada ieee ye eo $2,148,000 37 $6,241,126 63 
ALTICR eee ae ee ec 1,388,998 24 1,388,998 14 
Dominions and Colonies gen- 

ROL 9 Gaia er ete 752,250 13 752,250 8 
Avwstralia eee 3%. ele 624,309 10 624,309 6 
New sZeala nd ik oie csp: 414,876 7 414,876 4 
Newfoundland oc. 286,250 5 286,250 3 
Other Colonies oo... 241,100 4 241,100 2 

T'OGn) cod ehei ea. $5,855,783 100 $9,948,909 100 
GRANTS IN CANADA, 1911-35 
Distribution by Area 
Province Amount P.c. of total 
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CANADIAN ART 


By GRAHAM McINNES 


HERE is a widespread opinion among those who take an 
interest in the development of Canadian art that for the 
last five years it has been languishing in the doldrums. The 
tremendous enthusiasm and driving force which, whatever one 
may think of their work, characterized the Group of Seven, 
seems to have been dissipated. True, there is more painting 
being done to-day than ever before, and exhibitions are many 
and varied. There is no lack of activity, but there appears to 
be a serious lack of direction. This is particularly noticeable 
if one compares the spirit behind most contemporary painting 
with that which obtained twenty, or even ten years ago. At 
that time, the artistic discovery of the North Country, with its 
gaunt shapes, its strong rhythmic patterns and vivid decorative 
colours, was fresh upon us. It resulted in an art of great 
strength, sincerity and gusto, and this was reflected in the pro- 
nouncements of members of the Group. “We felt,” wrote 
A. Y. Jackson, “that there was a rich field for landscape motifs 
...and we frankly abandoned attempts at literal painting, and 
treated our subjects with the freedom of the decorative de- 
signer.’ Lawren Harris, writing in the catalogue to the 
Group’s 1922 exhibition, was even more vigorous. “Art must 
take the road,” he wrote, “and risk all for the glory of a great 
adventure .. . new material demands new methods, and new 
methods fling a challenge to old conventions.” 


But to-day, despite its vastly increased output, Canadian 
art appears to many people to be an amorphous growth with- 
out that central core of purposive endeavour so necessary to 
the creation of fine art. Above all, it appears to lack struct- 
ural organization, a most serious defect. This has been noticed 
by a number of observers, and it may be of interest to note 
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what they have to say. Writing in the “Listener” for May, 
1937, W. G. Constable, then Director of the Courtauld Insti- 
tute, observed that in Canadian work “overtones and under- 
tones may be missed in the search for clarity, and something 
too near the poster may emerge”. The noted French Canadian 
critic, Jean Chauvin, was still more definite, and his diagnosis 
reveals at least one good reason for this amorphous quality 
which we have noted. 

“Les peintres du Group des Sept”, M. Chauvin remarked 
during the course of a broadcast last January, “voulurent libe- 
rer la peinture canadienne des théories du classicisme europeén 
et des derniers attachés qui la retenaient 4 l’impressionisme et 
au pointillisme. Malheureusement, la matiére de ces peintres 
est une maniere inféconde, étroite, dont on a vite fait la tour. 
Comme technique, c’est excellent pour la composition, la dé- 
coration, la fresque et l’affiche. Mais, comme trop de peintres 
de ce mouvement s’arrétent a la surface des objets et des 
choses, ce sont, pour les débutants du moins, de mauvais 
maitres.” 

In other words, as has always happened in the history of 
art, the discoveries of pioneer painters have been imitated in 
their outward forms without their central fire. Creative art is 
deeply rooted in experience, and that experience was lacking 
in a generation of painters which was, in effect, spoon-fed by 
the Group. Then too, as M. Chauvin points out, too close an 
imitation of the Group’s very special technique, denies to 
painting that structural organization the necessity of which 
we have already pointed out. The fact that the Group itself 
was interested in pattern rather than design, in line and rhythm 
rather than plastic form, did not greatly matter. For a strong 
emotional basis gave its work a structure of its own. But with 
its followers such was not the case. 

The Group is not to be blamed for what happened. In- 
deed, to its great credit, it saw the writing on the wall, and 
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voluntarily ceased to exist in 1933, merging with the much 
larger Canadian Group of Painters—an organization with a 
Dominion wide membership. But the enthusiasm inspired by 
the Group’s activity, and the genuine achievement which its 
work represents, were to a considerable extent offset by this 
tendency to imitation—and its mantle has not fallen on the 
Canadian Group. Robert Ayre, writing in the catalogue to 
the 1937-38 exhibition, remarked that “what persists is not 
the matter and manner of the pioneers, but their drive”. Un- 
fortunately, an examination of the work shown proves that 
Mr. Ayre was indulging in wishful thinking. It is precisely 
the “drive” that is absent, while the matter and manner do to 
a large extent persist. There is good individual work, to be 
sure, but one looks in vain for a clearly defined purpose behind 
it, or for a preoccupation with artistic problems as opposed to 
subject matter. | 

One also misses to-day such related activities as art forums 
and discussions—gatherings at which artists with a similar ap- 
proach may meet, rub shoulders and exchange views. Worse 
still, one misses that atmosphere of healthy—if occasionally 
acrimonious—discussion, which was such a feature of the paint- 
ing scene from 1916 to 1932. There are, of course, many 
showings each year by the various societies; but it has become 
increasingly easy, in the confusion that prevails, for those who 
have nothing to say and say it badly, to secure a place amongst 
them. There is also a curious misapprehension in the minds 
of both artists and public that a national art can be achieved 
only by painting Canadian subjects. As John Lyman so aptly 
remarked in the “Montrealer” last January: “The talk of the 
Canadian scene has gone sour. The real Canadian scene is in 
the consciousness of Canadian painters, whatever the object 
of their thought.” Here is the real crux of the matter. Our 
art will gain fresh vitality and a new direction only when Cana- 
dian artists eaperience their environment—no matter where it 
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may be—and externalize that experience in sensitive, well- 
organized work. 

That they are beginning to do so, and that we may during 
the next five years see Canadian art once more forging ahead, 
is evident to anyone who surveys the contemporary scene. But 
he must be prepared to survey it with diligence and enthusi- 
asm, for he will rarely find what he seeks in the annual salons. 
This period of indecision, though painful, has been necessary 
to avoid the blight that was slowly settling over our art—a 
blight fully as tenacious and stifling as a transplanted acade- 
micism, or the old inspiration of the decadent Dutch and Neo- 
Barbizon schools. But there are hopeful signs. 

Perhaps the most important of these is a welcome interest 
in contemporary life on the part of the very young artists. In 
the technical schools in Ontario, in the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
in Montreal, in vocational schools in the Maritimes and on the 
Coast, in universities and museums on the Prairies, a lively 
interest in the contemporary scene and in technical methods 
has already resulted in such vigorous organizations as the Ex- 
perimental Arts Group and the Progressive Arts Group. And 
the activities of these young artists are now in process of being 
coordinated through the formation of a Dominion wide Allied 
Arts Council. I do not suggest that fine art can be created 
by the mere banding together of artists; but there is no doubt 
that a common enthusiasm can have immensely valuable re- 
sults. And as far as their work is concerned, these artists are 
creating from first hand experience, on a sound technical basis 
—a combination that has been rare during the last five years. 

The emphasis is shifting from what is painted to how it 
is painted, from empty imitation at second hand to personal 
experience. It is no longer fashionable to idle away a winter, 
and pack up to go North in the summer—as if that were the 
only place where inspiration could be obtained. These young 
artists are painting, and feeling deeply, their own environment. 
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In many cases this has been the outcome of sheer necessity, but 
it is giving their work an authority, an emotional honesty and 
a structural solidity heretofore lacking. There is also a grow- 
ing interest in esthetic theory, in the mechanics of painting, 
and an eager curiosity about contemporary art in other coun- 
tries. This latter is a reaction against the rather excessive 
nationalism of the Group, which led to a cursory dismissal of 
Post-Impressionist art—an art which deeply and beneficially 
affected American painting. 

Another hopeful sign is the arousal of public interest in 
art. ‘The Canadian artist is not yet in that exhilarating state 
of being in tune with his public; but he is probably closer to it 
than at any time during the last twenty years. ‘This new inter- 
est is in a large measure due to the activities of the National 
Gallery of Canada and other cultural, educational and artistic 
bodies. But the depression must also be thanked for the part 
it has played in bringing artists out of their garrets, and mak- 
ing the public think of them as producing members of society. 
Interest has not yet reached anything like the proportions it 
attains in the United States, but that will come as the artist 
produces more vital work. Both factors react to their mutual 
advantage. The fact remains that artists are being used more 
and more for high grade commercial work, murals, building 
decoration, industrial projects and the like. 

But all this awakened interest and activity is useless if it 
does not inspire and draw strength from first-class creative art 
in Canada. And it is here that this vast body of enthusiastic 
youth requires a nucleus of older men—sincere creative artists 
—for inspiration and encouragement. Personally, I have no 
doubt that these artists exist, and that they are already begin- 
ning to make their influence felt. Any choice of name is hound 
to be an expression of individual opinion; but it appears to 
me that artists such as Marec-Auréle Fortin, Fritz Brandtner, 
Louis Muhlstock, Jori Smith and John Lyman (both as artist 
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and critic) in Quebec; André Biéler, Carl Schaefer, Pegi 
Nicol, Paraskeva Clark and David Milne in Ontario; Emily 
Carr on the Coast, and Jack Humphrey in the Maritimes form 
a phalanx behind which creative activity can mass itself with 
ever greater force. Though widely scattered, and with no 
common ideology, these painters are all artists who have ex- 
plored the contemporary’ scene, in one or other of its manifold 
aspects, who are producing authoritative work, and who are 
in a position to encourage the younger men. It is here that 
the “drive of the pioneers” can best persist, though one should 
not forget that many members of the disbanded Group of 
Seven are still active, and their personal influence (as opposed 
to their influence as a body) is both widespread and beneficial. 

Canada’s development has taken place so rapidly that con- 
tradictions are as inevitable in her art as in her life—for the 
first is, or should be, a reflection of the second. In spite of the 
monumental tasks involved in the peopling of a sub-continent, 
we can be reasonably proud of what has been achieved in the 
fine arts. But being proud of what has been done does not 
necessarily lead to doing more. We must have firmer and 
franker criticism, more artists’ groups which may mingle to- 
gether and learn the viewpoint of the other side, more stimu- 
lating mutual discussion, argument and controversy. For all 
these, one thing is needed—enthusiasm. But now it will be 
based not so much on the discovery of a landscape as on the 
discovery of art and all that it means. The most we can do 
as artists is to paint sincerely and with deep feeling from the 
reservoir of experience, with an eye to the touchstone of tradi- 
tion. The most we can do as non-artists is to help, to encour- 
age, and to try and understand. If these things are done, the 
“Canadian scene” will come to life automatically, as the inevit- 
able concomitant of a vigorous native art. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
THE CHAMBERLAIN POLICY AND CANADA 
By A. EK. Prince 


What should be the attitude of Canadians towards the 
recent developments in Europe and the Far East — and 
towards the policy of the British Government? Should we 
support Mr. Chamberlain’s policy of appeasement with the 
soft-pedalling of the League of Nations at this juncture, or 
champion with Mr. Eden the ideal of collective security re- 
gardless of consequences? It is perhaps advisable to give a 
brief appreciation of the moral and strategic situation as it 
appears to the British Prime Minister, however familiar the 
points may be. Morally he and his lofty-minded Foreign 
Secretary, Lord Halifax, who in India and elsewhere has 
always shown a liberal disposition to see “the other man’s 
point of view”, are anxious to make some atonement to the 
“dissatisfied nations” for the injustices of the Lloyd George- 
Clemenceau Treaty at Versailles, the “peace with a ven- 
geance’. As Harold Nicolson has pointed out, the victors in 
the carving out of territorial boundaries loaded the scales 
heavily against the defeated—on the “heads I win, tails you 
lose” principle. Lloyd George in 1919 lacked the Castle- 
reagh-Wellington generosity to the 1815 vanquished. And 
the League of Nations did not effect the necessary readjust- 
ments and revisions in the years that followed, as had been 
hoped, largely owing to French intransigeance and the Poin- 
caré mentality. Concessions were made grudgingly, and too 
late; consequently the German people were driven into the 
arms of a Hitler. At Versailles Italy also was treated scorn- 
fully as a second-class power, and even Greece, thanks to 
Venizelos’ siren voice, was preferred above her in Asia Minor. 
Hence Mussolini rode into dictatorial power on the flood of 
nationalist resentment. And we read Japan out of the alliance 
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with Britain, the Imperial Conference listening to the voice 
of Mr. Meighen with its echoes of Winnipeg and Washing- 
ton,—thereby losing whatever restraining influence might 
have been exercised upon Japan’s expansionist projects on 
the Asiatic mainland. 

The Chamberlain group are genuinely desirous of doing 
justice in some degree to the claims of Germany and Italy 
for equality of status as Great Powers. It should also be re- 
called that there is a Chamberlain tradition of attempted 
rapprochement with Germany derived from the great “Joey” 
himself—even if Austen, despite Locarno, often trailed at 
France’s chariot wheels; Austen and his wife have looked with 
no unfriendly eyes on Mussolini. Halifax with his ancestral 
Anglo-Catholic traditions of exploring the possibilities of 
Church Union with the Roman Catholic Church will hardly 
look with unfriendly eyes at Mussolini, the maker of the Con- 
cordat of 1929. Another factor of religious significance may 
have some slight significance. Chamberlain is a Unitarian. 
That community has a considerable following in Transylvania, 
but not long after the war they were severely treated by the 
“New Rumania — which may not have endeared this and 
other “Succession States” to the Prime Minister. With regard 
to the relations of the “Haves” with the “Have-Nots’’, Cham- 
berlain believes in the soundness of the doctrine of Edmund 
Burke, ““Peace means reconciliation”’’. 

In the second place a consideration of the strategic inter- 
ests of the British Empire led to a similar conclusion. That 
Empire was faced by the most formidable combination of 
estranged Powers, the militaristic armed might of Germany, 
Italy and Japan. The League of Nations policy of Sanctions 
imposed on Italy failed owing to gaping leakages and half- 
hearted application. But the threat smashed the Mussolinian 
Stresa Front directed against Germany, and nettled a Ger- 
many striving with equality, as a successful coercion of Italy 
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was deemed but the dress rehearsal for that of Germany and 
Japan. The result was the rapprochement of the three out- 
law States and joint Italo-German intervention in Spain, “the 
little World War’. In the case of wider complications, Britain 
could rely only on a France much weaker than in 1914, suffer- 
ing economically and politically disunited. The seriousness of 
the clash between the Rightists and Leftists in France was 
painfully evident, accentuated too as it has been by conflict 
over Blum’s socialistic measures and the ideological struggle 
accentuated by Spanish developments. It is well-known that 
many eminent Frenchmen in all departments of life, including 
Weygand and other outstanding generals and admirals, are 
enthusiastic supporters of Franco in Spain, as foes of a régime 
regarded as dominated by communists and anarchists. It was 
a question as to how far French help could be relied upon. 
Moreover, France seemed to be bound hand and foot by the 
alliance with Soviet Russia, the conclusion of which had stung 
Hitler into his occupation of the Rhineland. Her Eastern 
allies were wavering lamentably in their attachment to France. 
Poland was sitting on the fence; unstable Rumania under the 
volatile King-dictator Carol was dickering with Germany and 
Italy, while even Jugoslavia made a momentous pact with her 
former foe Italy. Czechoslovakia was honeycombed with Ger- 
manic Sudeten and Slovak dissension. Russia was undoubt- 
edly far stronger in armaments, etc., than in 1914, but Stalin 
was hamstringing the Soviet power by his ruthless purges and 
collectivization, which have shocked liberals and even extreme 
Leftists. There has been a sad deterioration in the Russian 
governmental morale of late years, reflected for example in 
their much-vaunted administration of justice: the contrast 
between the political trials of 1937 and of 1938 is a vivid one; 
nowadays the former dignified atmosphere of the courtroom 
has degenerated into that of a torture chamber with brow- 
beating judge, popular demonstrations and pitiless photogra- 
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pher publicity. This new Soviet régime is hardly a congenial 
comrade-in-arms in a democratic war against the dictators— 
even if Stalin dared to enter the struggle! He is willing to 
stand by and allow China (and the Mao Tse-Tung Reds) to 
save herself from being strangled by Japan. 

Furthermore, Chamberlain could not positively count on 
the aid of the United States in a crusade against the aggres- 
sors. Undoubtedly Roosevelt and Cordell Hull personally 
are prepared to go a long way in co-operating with collective 
security measures, but American “isolationism” is very strong, 
and the Chicago speech was followed by the Brussels dé- 
bacle. Even in the Far East the U.S.A. was not inclined 
to take a strong initiative—she accepted the Japanese apology 
and a cheque for $2,214,007 in compensation for the Panay 
attack. There were, moreover, grave complications facing 
British statesmen in other parts of the Empire and regions 
where she is directly interested. The Palestine imbroglio 
bulked large in Imperial considerations with the grave peril 
of being involved in a fight against the Islamic world, a peril 
deliberately fomented by Italy with her free radio distribution 
and virulent anti-British propaganda. Private reports from 
Cairo convince one of the anxiety in Egypt over the threat of 
an Italian invasion. 

In view of these moral and strategic appreciations Cham- 
berlain became persuaded that the policy of building up for- 
midable armaments should be accompanied by one of appease- 
ment. Thereupon Halifax was sent to Berlin as an unofficial 
agent. But reconciliation was apparently impossible as long 
as Mr. Eden was in charge of Foreign affairs. He has high 
ideals but is lacking in tact and a matured capacity to work 
smoothly with others. Mussolini had acquired a fierce dislike 
for his personality prior to the Sanctions programme; and 
apparently his relations with most of his colleagues in the 
Cabinet have been far from cordial. He resigned and Halifax 
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succeeded. The Austrian coup of Hitler next occurred. 
Whatever may be thought about the “strong-arm” methods 
adopted in the attainment and maintainment, there are many 
sound reasons for this revision of the St. Germain Treaty by 
the Anschluss. It has in all probability tended to weaken the 
Berlin-Rome axis, because the concept of Mussolini’s infalli- 
bility has received a heavy body-blow, insofar as he had dra- 
matically proclaimed in 1934 that Germany should not control 
Austria down to the Brenner Pass. This facilitated the Cham- 
berlain policy of appeasement, primarily with Italy. Hence 
the Anglo-Italian agreement signed in Rome. The distasteful 
recognition of the fait accompli in the Italian conquest of 
Ethiopia and in the virtual victory of Franco in Spain 
will be worthwhile if they serve to promote the safety of 
the British Empire and lead to further negotiations that 
may result in a peaceful stabilizing of world conditions econo- 
mic and political. The Chamberlain policy of appeasement 
has gained an inspiring triumph in the conclusion of the Anglo- 
Irish Treaty. It is doubtful if the recent spectacular meeting 
of Hitler and Mussolini in Rome was as warm a love-feast as 
represented in official communiqués. The Duce could hardly 
be unmoved by the significance of the direct Papal snubs to the 
Fuehrer during the visit. The Vatican influence is far from a 
negligible factor in the policies of the Palazzo Venezia. This 
influence, however, which bitterly resented Hitler’s overthrow 
of the Papal protegé Schuschnigg and the Austrian State, 
will be far less averse from a Hitlerian attack on Czechoslov- 
akia owing to the Czech glorification of the national hero Huss, 
a heretic in the eyes of the Roman Catholic Church. This is a 
disquieting feature in the present European situation. Yet 
Austria remains a “stubborn, unlaid ghost”, which Hitler may 
see again at some Philippi. 

Yet indubitably a set-back has been given to the policy of 
appeasement in Mussolini’s tirade against France at Genoa 
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on May 14th, casting doubts on a Franco-Italian rapproche- 
ment as both countries “‘are on opposite sides of the barricades” 
in Spain, and elsewhere. The current Czechoslovakian dis- 
turbances may also be ominous in import. Nevertheless the 
tangled negotiations may testify to a stiffening of the attitude 
of Chamberlain and Daladier, and disabuse the minds of the 
dictators of any cherished notion that “appeasement” spells 
“peace at any price” in the dictionary of the democracies. 
There are various aspects of the Chamberlain policy of 
appeasement which may well appeal to Canadians. The agree- 
ment with Mussolini will undoubtedly ease the strain with 
regard to Quebec sectionalism which is strongly pro-Italian 
and pro-Franco. Quebec policy is largely coloured by Papal 
trends, and estrangement from Hitler marked by a rapproche- 
ment of Britain and Italy meets with French-Canadian ap- 
proval. The Chamberlain solution of the Irish problem more- 
over earns the plaudits of Quebec. Canadian foreign policy is 
influenced not only by her membership of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations but also by her associations with the 
United States. What of the latter’s reactions to recent 
European developments? Mr. Roosevelt may have many 
qualms as to the soundness of the British Chamberlain ap- 
proach; he has been said to favour the recent resolution intro- 
duced into Congress by Representative Byron Scott asking 
for a State Department Report on the nations which have vio- 
lated treaties to which the U.S.A. is signatory. Yet on April 
20th he issued a statement drafted by Sumner Welles, Assistant 
Secretary of State. “As this Government has on frequent 
occasions made it clear, the United States, in advocating the 
maintenance of international law and order, believes in the 
promotion of world peace through the friendly solution by 
peaceful negotiation between nations of controversies which 
may arise between them. It has also urged the promotion of 
peace through the finding of means for economic appeasement. 
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It does not attempt to pass upon the political features of ac- 
cords such as that recently reached between Great Britain and 
Italy, but this Government has seen the conclusion of an agree- 
ment with sympathetic interest because it is proof of the value 
of peaceful negotiations.” It is doubtlessly couched with 
diplomatic propriety, but after all, even if Roosevelt has cer- 
tain misgivings, he need not have issued it at all, praising 
efforts at appeasement. Canadian foreign policy is surely 
based on similar principles to those adumbrated above, and 
should be ready to support Mr. Chamberlain, provided that 
he carries on logically the application of those principles, e.g., 
the finding of means for economic and political appeasement. 
The Anglo-American Trade Treaty must be pressed through. 
Ways and means must be explored to wean the dictatorial ré- 
gimes from their autarchical, nationalistic policies by facilitat- 
ing their access to raw materials, by relieving currency and 
other economic stringencies, and the lowering of trade barriers. 
Repellent as many of the aspects of Hitler’s régime may be, 
an effort should be made to bring Germany into a Big Five- 
Power Pact. A determined and enlightened drive should be 
made to ensure the rights of minorities in the spirit and letter 
of recommendations made by the League of Nations. The 
world has been on the very brink of catastrophe. Will nations, 
and individuals comprising nations, not learn from the shock 
of danger and adjust their actions accordingly? Perhaps our 
perilous balance is already disturbed, and we are indeed falling 
into the abyss of war. If so, the verdict will be that the Lib- 
eral democracies have gone far indeed in the eleventh-hour 
attempts to placate the insatiable war-makers and peace- 
breakers. Our reluctant sword will be burnished by that effort 
and acquire a keener cutting edge. 


THE SEASON’S BOOKS 


FICTION AND BIOGRAPHY 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN IN VICTORIAN FICTION. By 
E. M. Delafield. Toronto: Longmans, Green and Co. Pp. 
294. $38.00. 

THE PRODIGAL PARENTS. By Sinclair Lewis. Toronto: 
Doubleday, Doran and Co. Pp. 301. $2.75. 

CHAPTER AND VERSE. By Margot Robert Adamson. Toronto: 
Oxford University Press. Pp. 305. $2.25. 

AMELIA, THE TALE OF A PLAIN FRIEND. By Jacobine 
Menzies-Wilson and Helen Lloyd. Toronto: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. 291. $38.75. 


Miss Delafield’s book of selections is gathered mainly (and 
intentionally) from minor Victorian writers, including such popu- 
lar favourites as Mrs. Henry Ward, Rhoda Broughton, Charlotte 
M. Yonge, F. W. Farrar and the American Elizabeth Wetherell. 
Mid-Victorian ideals of ladylike and gentlemanly conduct are here 
illustrated in their less essential and more humorous aspects, and 
the extracts are accompanied by short and pithy comments by the 
compiler. The differences, in ways of living and thinking, be- 
tween the Victorian Age and our own, are emphasized in a spirit 
of raillery and fun rather than satire, but at the same time Vic- 
torian tendencies to pomposity, religiosity and verbosity are suf- 
ficiently ‘debunked’. This work was not intended as a complete 
review of the deep and permanent content of Victorian ideals, so 
perhaps the author should not be blamed for not indicating the 
strength and grace which grew from Victorianism at its best. 
The reproductions of old-fashioned illustrations are delightful, and 
take one back to the bound volumes of magazines which used to 
enliven the Victorian Sunday afternoon, for such weak souls 
as needed a change from sermons. 

The Prodigal Parents,from the pen of Mr. Sinclair Lewis, shows 
his usual pungent wit, which never fails to scarify the sham while 
touching lightly o nthe merely crude. In the course of his studies 
of contemporary America, Mr. Lewis has before now revealed his 
realization of the fact that the Babbitt whom he at heart sympa- 
thizes with, has often a rough time in his réle of parent. Mr. 
Babbitt this time appears as Fredk. Wm. Cornplow (sic!) and is 
endowed with an appreciative and loved wife and a flourishing 
business. The only real trouble of his comfortable existence comes 
from his selfish son and daughter, who are disposed to exploit him 
in the interest of a fashionable Communism which both profess, 
while living on the fat of the land at their father’s expense. Their 
brand of Communism is not very serious; the real Communist 
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agitator, Eugene Silga, is of a much more sinister and stronger 
type. This story of the “growing revolt of parents against the 
growing revolt of youth’, is conceived more in the comic vein than 
the satiric, but it shows deep knowledge of American life which one 
expects from a book by Sinclair Lewis. Fredk. Wm. Cornplow 
has the elements of greatness which are possessed by all the 
Babbits, a solid worth of heart and will under surface vulgarisms. 


Chapter and Verse is a novel of modern Scotland. It is unfor- 
tunate that the author of Chapter and Verse—(a title which auto- 
matically brings up in a Scottish memory the rigorous demand 
for verbal accuracy in Biblical quotations, catechism, Latin ver- 
sion, or whatever is being quoted)—should have filled her pages 
with incorrectly quoted texts from the Bible, a Scots dialect which 
never was on land or sea, and many failures to write plain under- 
standable English. The repetition many times in the book of the 
words, “If it were not so, I would not have told you,” as being the 
words of Jesus regarding the Father’s many mansions, is an ex- 
ample of her irritating lack of accuracy. 


This is very disappointing. The book begins well and plainly, 
the characterization is good, the atmosphere is right, and there 
are many gleams of real insight. The author knows much about 
Scotland, but the general effect is that of a “‘prentice hand”. One 
wonders if the modern Scottish School, which strains so hard after 
a type of insincere fancifulness which is not at all Scottish, would 
not do better in copying more classical models. 

Amelia Opie is a character who had the real 18th century 
gusto and rich humanity, a great contrast to the later Victorian 
types exhibited in Miss Delafield’s book. Mrs. Opie lived from 
1769 to 1853 and saw much history in the making. She was a 


_ dynamic and dramatic character, ‘an authoress, a dramatist, a 


poetess and a brilliant conversationalist’”, and had friends both 
among the emigrés of the French Revolution and among the 
English radicals such as Godwin and Byron. Her works, even 
The Orphan Boy’s Tale, which remained long in the schoolbooks, 
are very little known now, but the interest of her personality makes 
this biography very good reading. She was born in a Unitarian 
family and ended life as a Quaker, having in her day had much 
social success and gaiety both in London and Paris. Her circle in 
her home-town of Norwich included the rich Quaker family of 
the Gurneys, one of whom became Elizabeth Fry, the reformer of 
prisons. Amelia loved her friends and loved life, being for long 
equally attracted by the worldly and romantic, and the spiritual. 
After the death of her husband, the famous portrait painter, John 
Opie, the “inspired peasant” whom she aided to material success. 
and of her adored father, Dr. Alderson of Norwich, the attraction 
of religion and of her Quaker friends, who cared much for her, 
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gradually drew her into the fold of the Plain Friends. Her sin- 
cerity was proved by her leaving unfinished a novel on which she 
was then engaged. Her other works had made use of the morbid 
and profligate sides of life in order to make virtue shine the 
brighter, but the discipline of the Friends did not admit of any 
open mention of evil. Having tried but without much success to 
write tracts, she gave up writing altogether, but retained her zest 
for life and her love of her friends until the end. These at dif- 
ferent periods of her life included many people well known to 
literary and general history, among whom she was very popular. 
The time in which she lived, “an age of troubled thought’, greatly 
influenced by the French Revolution, provides many parallels to 
our own time, influenced as it is by the Russian Revolution. Most 
of the material for this biography is said to come from Amelia’s 
own letters (she was a voluminous letter-writer) and diaries, as 
well as some earlier biographies. There is little attempt to invent 
conversations or feelings for Mrs. Opie, who so freely expressed 
herself in her time, and this fact adds much to the reliability of 
the work. Perhaps it is also an indication of the passing of a cer- 
tain fashion in biography, that of the novelist type, begun long ago 
by Mrs. Gaskell and superbly followed by Lytton Se 


DEAD AND NOT BURIED. By H. F. M. Prescott. Toronto: 
Macmillans. Pp. 281. $2.25. 

UNDER CAPRICORN. By Helen Simpson. Toronto: Macmil- 
lans. Pp. 305. $2.00. 

Say air tae By Elliott Paul. Toronto: Macmillans. Pp. 

SLEEP IN PEACE. By Phyllis Bentley. Toronto: Macmillans. 
Pp. 557. $2.50. 

These four publications of the Macmillans in Canada are all 
of more than average excellence. There is not one of them which 
does not hold the interest to the end. All are by authors who have 
already learnt their craft and have complete ease in the use of their 
material. 

Dead and Not Buried is a mystery story of the newer English 
type, in which the detection of the guilty person is only a part of 
the interest. (In fact, the reader is given at least one clue at the 
beginning which shows clearly who he is not after reading a few 
pages.) The setting of the tragedy, the capable characterization, 
the local colour, and the neat and economical style, all have a share 
in producing the satisfaction which this mental pick-me-up affords. 
Miss Prescott has in the past written historical novels, but one 
may venture the prophecy, that if she continues in this present 
vein, she will be a serious rival of Mary Fitt, whose work, similar 
in style and neatness, has been highly praised by critics. 
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The year of Australia’s anniversary is a suitable one for the 
appearance of Miss Helen Simpson’s novel, dealing with Sydney 
in its early days, when the colony was young, and the different 
strains of population, titled British officials, nostalgic English 
ladies, traders, adventurers and convicts had yet to be combined 
into a nation. This work is truly Australian: its background 
could not have been found anywhere else, and while this fact 
is important in its success, the Australian quality is too sure 
and natural to be self-assertive. As Miss Simpson herself writes 
in her first introductory chapter: ‘Sydney in the year 1831 may 
well serve as setting for a highly-coloured, improbable, and yet 
simple story.”’ From the interest of that story one does not wish 
to detract by summarizing it. Suffice it to say, that it contains 
characters very delicately understood and exhibited, and that the 
adjectives “well-written”, ‘‘clearly conceived” and “able”? may be 
added to the author’s own description. 


A very delicate sensitiveness in apprehending the motives and 
conflicting elements of character in a highly sophisticated and civil- 
ized setting is the most outstanding quality of Concert Pitch, a 
novel by Elliott Paul, author of The Life and Death of a Spanish 
Town. The world into which we are introduced here is a musical 
one. The theme of the future of piano and of orchestral music is 
intertwined with that of the love story and complicated psycholog- 
ical reactions of Ernest Hallowell and the beautiful and sympa- 
thetic Mrs. Maura. Another supplementary theme is the relation 
between Mrs. Maura’s gifted pianist son, Robert, and Lucien Piot, 
“the dean of the Paris music critics’, a man whose real character 
Robert does not fully understand. 

There is a strong flavour of Henry James about this story of 
Americans in Paris. We feel again hedged about by the over- 
refinement, the nervous fastidiousness, the lack of faith, the fail- 
ure to break the cobweb chains of psychological subtlety with a few 
straightforward words, which make some of Henry James’s novels 
so agitating. But we must also feel that the worst difficulty arises 
inevitably from the somewhat cowardly and egotistic soul of Ernest 
Hallowell. Painful as the situation is, the extreme delicacy and 
sureness of artistic perception and expression displayed by Mr. 
Paul raise the whole thing more to the pitch of a Greek tragedy 
than of a stupid deception, and justify the title Concert Pitch. 

The review of the position and future of music, which is im- 
plicit in the book, adds greatly to the interest. Whether we are in 
future to have a new music produced through such factory pro- 
ducts as airplane propellers, and through instruments to pick up 
the myriad voices of the air as revealed by the radio, is a question 
worth thinking over. Gurevitsch, the daring Jewish composer of 
Bulgarian and American antecedents, is working to that end. But 
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the other characters still delight in the music of the past, and this 
musical background gives the scene an unchanging reality, which 
is also contributed to by the characters of Mrs. Maura, with her 
unfailing sweetness and fortitude, and of Madame Berthe, with her 
absolute selflessness. 

Many have been the chronicle novels of the past decade, and 
there are those who breathe a sigh when they see one, inwardly 
complaining to their own souls that one generation of bores is 
enough, without having to read about three or four of them. Such 
readers need not fear boredom in attacking and conquering Sleep 
in Peace, although this is a novel of three generations, and the 
setting of Yorkshire with its cloth mills, is now sufficiently famil- 
iar. The situations are by no means stereotyped, the characters 
are all fresh and human, and they do grapple in turn with differ- 
ent aspects of the universal problem of making the best of life. 

“Sleep in peace,” says each generation to its predecessor, “T 
will be different from you.” This idea underlies the story of three 
generations of Armisteads and Hinchliffes. One notes here the 
same consciousness of impending change as in Concert Pitch, 
though the thought runs along social, religious, and political lines. 
The liberalistic freedom which seemed all-important to the middle 
generation, the one which bore the brunt of the war, is shown to 
be unacceptable and incomprehensible to the younger generation, 
which turns naturally to a Fascist or a Communist ideology. No 
real conclusion is shown: it could not be. Laura is seen at the end 
taking her decision to work; “‘She would strive now vigorously to 
implement the ideals of her generation, as a standard of compari- 
son for the new ideologies—if there was still time.” 

The choice of a large tract of time, in which to display the 
characters, in here justified by the author’s desire to show the cause 
and effect of changing human ideals. What is lost in intensity by 
this method is here made up for by its completeness. 

E. H. W. 


REMINISCENCES. By Rev. Clarence Mackinnon, D.D., LL.D. 
Late Principal of Pine Hill Divinity Hall, Halifax. Toronto: 
Ryerson Press. Pp. 236. Price $1.50. 

The death of Principal Mackinnon a few months ago meant 
the loss to Canadian public life of one of its most winsome and 
influential personalities. Equally at home with the highest and the 
humblest, Doctor Mackinnon was beloved by all who knew him. 
The volume before us was written, as the author tells us, “in the 
long hours of failing health’. It is not really an autobiography. 
His was not the temperament which thinks one’s own moods and 
tenses to be of great interest to the public. It is, rather, an ob- 
jective account of persons and movements known to the writer in 
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his long and very rich experience. Dr. Mackinnon looked at men 
and things with the wide open eyes of one trained in science, 
philosophy and history, who was at the same time a devoted min- 
ister of Jesus Christ. His own priceless contribution to the Church 
and to public life one does not see in the pages of this book. But 
it is known to all who knew him and is rightly pointed out in the 
foreword contributed by one of his own pupils, Dr. J. S. Bonnell 
of New York. 

The seventy years of Dr. Mackinnon’s life saw enormous 
changes pass over the face of human society. None of these was 
unnoticed by him and he possessed a great sensitiveness to what 
was going on about him. Few men have so kept in middle life and 
on into later years their contact and sympathy with youth and new 
conditions as did Principal Mackinnon. The present reviewer can- 
not write of him except with deep feeling. He was his colleague 
in peace and war for seventeen years. He has joined with him in 
the teaching of youth, has sailed in the same troop-ship, shared 
the same soldiers’ quarters, and talked with the same brave men 
who gave all they had for duty’s sake. The Principal rests from 
his labours but his works do follow him. ae 


POTEMKIN. By George Soloveytchik. Toronto: Thos. Nelson. 
Pp. 350. $5.50. 

The Empress Catherine the Great of Russia has become a 
figure which intrigues not merely serious students of international 
affairs but also devotees of “the new biography” and film scenario 
writers. George Soloveytchik’s volume will appeal mainly to the 
last two classes, although the first may gleam a few sheaves. He 
has consulted extensive source material in Paris, London, Stock- 
holm and elsewhere (Moscow not being included); but unfortu- 
nately for the historian he gives no precise, documented references. 
It is a study in “‘whitewashing’’. The personality of Prince Grigory 
Potemkin, formerly regarded as merely an unsavoury ruffian and 
an extravagant mountebank, is rehabilitated. Although moody, 


‘irascible, spendthrift and sensual, he appears in these pages as a 


distinguished soldier (only second to Souvorov), a fine army and 
Navy organizer and a great builder and colonizer of the Crimea. 
Thus he helped to create the powerful Russian fighting services; 
incidentally he tried to organize Russian Jews as soldiers with an 
eye on distant Jerusalem; he founded cities like Sebastopol and 
Ekaterinoslav. He is credited with a remarkable flair for diplo- 
macy as the trusted adviser of Catherine ‘the Great”, favouring 
an Anglo-Russian alliance at one juncture, Britain offering to sur- 
render Minorca to the Muscovites. The passionate lover of his 
passionate Empress is revealed as having contracted a morganatic 
marriage with Catherine in 1774, and as exercising a dominant 
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influence on affairs for seventeen years. Our White Russian 
author Soloveytchik (with his exile’s nostalgia for St. Petersburg 
and Tsarkoe Selo) is illuminating on the private lives and public 
policies of “the Great” of the Czarist régime; his readers will 
understand better why that régime crumbled into the dust of a. 
blood-sprinkled Ekaterinburg cellar in July 1918! orien 


EMPIRE AND POLITICS 


THE CRUCIAL PROBLEM OF IMPERIAL DEVELOPMENT 
(Auspices of the Royal Empire Society). Toronto: Long- 
mans, Green. 1938. Pp. 204. $1.80 (cloth) ; 75c.(paper). 

This volume is a record of the Conference on Imperial Devel- 

opment convened by the Royal Empire Society in November 1937. 

It is most valuable for all engaged in a study of the economic and 

political problems of the British Empire. Special emphasis was 

laid on consumer economics. Present economic difficulties are 
caused not so much by problems of production as those of con- 
sumption. The urgent and crucial problem of to-day is to increase 
consumption. The Conference ventilated ideas and discussed 
practical methods of stimulating and satisfying the demand for 
food, clothing, houses and every sort of manufactured goods. In- 
creased Empire prosperity within the Empire will benefit not 
merely Empire lands but all nations. This would be a direct con- 
tribution to the economic appeasement of the world. It was in- 
teresting to note in the Conference discussions the strong reaction 
against the Empire’s becoming a closed economic system. Freer 
trade within the Commonwealth as a step towards freer world- 
trade and advocacy of the pending trade treaty between Britain 
and the United States were repeatedly stressed. Fascinating 
papers by the Australian Mr. F. L. McDougall (dealing with 
population and nutrition issues), by Sir Frank Noyce (on India’s 
problems of standards of living), by the Marquess of Dufferin (on 
the Colonies and Dependencies), by Sir Wardlaw-Milne (on the 

World Situation), by Professor N. F. Hall (on the relation between 

Consumption and Production) helped to introduce fertilizing dis- 

cussions. Canada’s voice in the Conference was conspicuous by 

its silence. AOR op: 


THE ECONOMY OF BRITAIN: A HISTORY. By H. M. Croome 
and R. J. Hammond. With an introduction by Sir William 
Beveridge. London: Christophers. 1938. Pp. xxii+328. 8/6. 

Mrs. Croome is an expert in economics, whilst Mr. Hammond 
has specialized in economic history. These two students have co- 
operated in a felicitous collaboration in the above volume. It is 
not primarily a description of the present day economics of Britain; 


— say 
So 
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it is a history of the chief stages through which the economic life 
of Britain has passed to attain its present development. <A study 
of the past is furnished which is irradiated by an intimate know- 
ledge of the economic problems of our own day. The fruit of this 
intellectual grafting is a book of great service to economists, his- 
torians and men active in public affairs. Covering a thousand 
years from Anglo-Saxon England to 1935, it cannot elaborate upon 
the details of successive developments, but it does supply a pithy, 
generalized survey, based on the latest research. The volume is a 
very readable vade-mecum. A bibliography would have added to 
its usefulness. 


THE COMMERCIAL EMPIRE OF THE ST. LAWRENCE, 1760- 
1850. By D. G. Creighton. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 
Pp. 7+441. $5.00. 

THE RECIPROCITY TREATY OF 1854: Its History, its Rela- 
tion to British Colonial and Foreign Policy and to the De- 
velopment of Canadian Fiscal Autonomy. By Donald C. 
Masters. Toronto: Longmans, Green and Co. Pp. xxiv 
+267. $3.50. 

A DIPLOMATIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
Samuel Flagg Bemis. New York: Henry Holt and Co. Pp. 
xli+881. Maps, tables, and diagrams. $4.00. 

CANADA LOOKS ABROAD. By R. A. MacKay and E. B. Rogers. 
With a foreword by J. W. Dafoe. Toronto: Oxford Uni- 

versity Press. Pp. xx+402. 


Through almost a century Professor Creighton follows the 
fortunes of the commercial group in old Canada, setting forth its 
ambitions for commercial domination and therefore for control 
of political constitution and public policy, and recounting its con- 
flicts and the successive frustrations of its hopes. Despite all its 
efforts to the contrary, this group saw the Great Lakes boundary, 
which had been only formally accepted at the close of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, become permanently fixed economically as well as 
politically by Jay’s Treaty and the surrender of the posts, by the 
outcome of the War of 1812, and by the banishment of the Cana- 
dian fur trade from south of the Lakes. Pressing on to the far 
northwest and the Pacific Coast, it built up a transcontinental fur 
empire north of the international boundary, but eventually lost 
that to its more strategically placed rivals on Hudson Bay. Build- 
ing a new commercial empire north of the Lakes based on settle- 
ment and the staples of timber and wheat, and then bidding for 
American western trade by its St. Lawrence canals, it saw its new 
hopes dashed by Britain’s abandonment of the old mercantile sys- 
tem and the success of United States competition. Meanwhile it 
had found itself politically hampered by the bisection of the two 
Canadas, and by the antagonism of the agricultural population in 
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both sections which found voice in the assemblies. Internal and 
external conditions bred depression and rebellion. Union did 
follow the putting down of rebellion, but responsible government 
brought defeat to the commercial class by unseating it from its 
place of power. It was despair at what seemed to be the final 
economic and political collapse of the commercial empire of the 
St. Lawrence that led to the excesses of 1849. Remembering later 
developments that followed the coming of the railways, one may 
feel that the tragic note is somewhat overstressed. On the whole, 
if it is true that geography and history have limited the Canadian 
patrimony, it may be no less truly said that they have co-operated 
to establish its bounds as widely as they do run. For every reader 
of Professor Creighton’s book Canadian history should carry 
henceforth larger interest and more far-reaching significance. 


Dr. Masters deals with the problem created for British North 
America by the abandonment of the old colonial system in the 
forties. He tells why and how reciprocity with the United States 
was sought by the provinces and by Britain for them, and how it 
was obtained. He traces with care its actual effects on economic 
relations and its political repercussions. The reasons for its abro- 
gation are examined, and some consideration is given to the highly 
important effect of abrogation and attendant policies upon the 
movement for the establishment of the Dominion of Canada. While 
here and there a conclusion invites some qualification when viewed 
in relation to the wider history of the times, the book embodies 
the clear and well-organized results of a thorough and admirably 
focused research. It is a model study of an important chapter in 
our history. 


It has become a commonplace that many aspects of Canadian- 
American relations besides the diplomatic have been determining 
factors in Canadian history. Diplomatic relations, however, have 
been in themselves important in the determination of the domin- 
-ion’s destiny at many points. As the most comprehensive and up- 
to-date history of the diplomacy in which the United States has 
been involved, Professor Bemis’s book will be invaluable to Cana- 
dian readers. In its text and in its maps and other visual aids it 
presents the specific results of much scholarship that has delved 
deep in a great variety of sources, European as well as American. 
The volume is as interesting for its points of view as it is useful 
for its facts. The approach of the author is North American, in 
many respects involving points of view in which Canadians will 
share just as instinctively as the author himself. In places, how- 
ever, the instinctive attitude of the author’s mind will prove com- 
prehensible to many Canadians only if they bear in mind the 
history of the United States and its national traditions. Dr. 
Bemis increases the interest and value of his work by frankly 
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passing judgment on policies. He thinks that United States di- 
plomacy was on the whole successful prior to 1898, and after that 
date largely mistaken; his country should cling to a continental 
policy and keep out of the non-American world so far as possible. 
Students of Canadian affairs will find this a profitable book. 

The Canadian Institute of International Affairs, which has 
been doing so much to stimulate through its members a wider 
interest in the study of Canada’s external problems, has done an 
inestimable service to the Canadian public by sponsoring the 
volume by Messrs. MacKay and Rogers. The book begins with an 
objective survey of the domestic bases of the Dominion’s position 
as these are found in the country’s geographical background, its 
economy, its commercial policy. and its people. The development 
of external relations and policy is then traced with regard to the 
Empire, the League of Nations, the United States, other American 
neighbours, the Far East, the U.S.S.R., and Defence. Treatment 
of the conduct of Canadian external affairs involves describing 
and discussing the machinery and methods of diplomacy, parlia- 
mentary control of foreign policy, the treaty power under the 
British North America Act, and the problem of neutrality. Finally, 
alternative policies as put forward by various elements in the 
Canadian people are set forth and analyzed. During its prepara- 
tion the volume has had the benefit of comment and criticism by 
many individuals, some of them possessing special knowledge of 
phases of the subject. The treatment is comprehensive, clear, dis- 
passionate. So rapidly is the international scene shifting to-day, 
that already writers would probably be inclined to alter the em- 
phasis of their treatment here and there. The views of many 
Canadians as to policy may prove even more flexible in the face of 
facts than the authors suggest. In any case, the book might well 
be prescribed reading for all Canadian citizens of really adult in- 
telligence. 

R. G. T. 


SOCIOLOGY 


THE NEGRITOS OF MALAYA. By Ivor H. N. Evans. Toronto: 
The Macmillan Company of Canada. Pp. xiii+323. Map 
and illustrations. $8.50. 

Those who are interested in the dwindling survivals of primi- 
tive community life will find in this well-illustrated volume a de- 
tailed and comprehensive presentation of up-to-date knowledge 


concerning the most primitive of the pagan races of the Malay 


Peninsula. The author draws on other authorities, including the 
German, Father Schebesta, whom the pope financed to spend 
1924 among the Negritos studying their life. Mr. Evans himself 
worked among them at intervals from 1913 to 1932, and returned 
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in 1935 to take photographs for this book. The race, which is 
one of forest dwarfs, is apparently declining in vigour as well as 
in numbers. It has now perhaps two thousand members. They 
are becoming increasingly dependent upon their more energetic 
and enterprising neighbours, but it has been possible to gather 
together an amazing amount of detailed information concerning 
their ways of life and their traditions. One feels that much of 
the task has been accomplished only just in time. “iY auott 


DEMOCRACY NEEDS SOCIALISM. By the Research Commit- 
tee of The League for Social Reconstruction. Toronto: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons Limited. Pp. x+154. $1.25. 

In their book, Social Planning for Canada, published three 
years ago, the Research Committee of the League for Social Re- 
construction poured out a good stiff drink for the Canadian public. 
The volume now under review seems to have been designed as a 
“chaser”. Mild and elementary, it seeks to soothe and reassure 
those who may have got a considerable jolt from their first 
draught. It makes out that the decay of liberalism and capitalism 
is simple, natural and inevitable, and is to be applauded rather 
than lamented. The coming of socialism is almost as natural, 
though not quite so simple. But it is inevitable if the mass of 
Canadians can be persuaded of their interest in voting economic 
oligarchy out of existence and it is to be hailed as the culmination 
of democracy. 

The argument that democracy needs socialism begins with a 
survey of our economic and political scene as we emerged from 
the depression. This picture has perhaps some exaggeration and 
overemphasis but it nowhere exceeds the bounds of artistic licence. 
It points out that we are in a sorry and alarming condition, which 
is true. It then proceeds to warn us against a number of “blind 
alleys” down which we may push in ill-advised efforts to extricate 
ourselves. The liberals have no programme, which condemns 
them out of hand. The reforming conservatives have a pro- 
gramme which can only end in further travesties on democracy or 
in outright fascism. Social credit is explained for what it is and 
Quebec corporatism is shown to be fascism. Communism of the 
Russian variety is condemned for its undemocratic and dictatorial 
procedures. 

Therefore, the only way to save democracy is by a peaceful 
transition to socialism. This can be done by electing a C.C.F. 
government to power with a mandate to carry out a broad and 
Sweeping programme of socialization. If Canadians will only 
espouse socialism, it will carry them forward to “the building of 
a free society where science and the arts will flourish and poverty 
and war will be banished”. 
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There is no doubt that this is the kind of society which the 
vast majority of Canadians want. Moreover, they are sufficiently 
appalled by the present situation to be grateful to anyone who can 
show them how to get it. However, before they throw their weight 
behind a movement which promises such sweeping changes, (al- 
ways a disturbing thing to creatures of habit) they will want to 
be convinced that a planned socialist society is going to be demo- 
cratic. They will not question the devotion of socialists in this 
country to democratic ideals. Taken as a group, they are probably 
more prepared to make genuine sacrifices for democracy than any 
other. At the same time, many Canadians have growing suspic- 
ions about the compatability of planned socialism with democracy ; 
suspicions which are not dispelled by this book. 


The writers approve of Russian planning but they disapprove 
strongly of Russian dictatorship. They do not discuss the signific- 
ant fact that, as planning became more comprehensive in Russia, 
the dictatorship tightened its grip. An argument that democracy 
needs socialism should explain why, in the one great socialist ex- 
periment in the world to-day, things seem to be working in the 
opposite direction. 

They give a shrewd analysis of Social Credit, showing that its 
appeal rests on the simplicity of its theory, its discovery of a con- 
venient scapegoat and its promise “to change everything without 
changing anything substantially’. Such an analysis appears, on 
the surface, to have important implications for those who are 
trying to bring about socialism by democratic methods. The most 
peaceful approach to socialism is bound to provoke an economic 
crisis. One cannot cut into the very foundations of a society with- 
out causing profound, though merely temporary, confusion. Will 
the mass of voters recognize this confusion as socialist reconstruct- 
ion or will they regard it as a desperate national emergency? 

At any rate, someone will appear at this stage—perhaps Mr. 
Aberhart himself—to warn them that it is a crisis threatening 
national existence and to reassure them that everything can be 
changed by changing nothing in particular. In such a state of 
alarm and distress, the appeal of the old familiar ways will be 
tremendous and the mere fact that these are gone beyond recall 
is not likely to have much influence on the vote. When invited to 
go forward to socialism, rather too many of them are likely to say 
that they want to go back home. An elaborate footnote to this 
argument can be built out of the current crisis in the United States 
over the relatively mild proposals of President Roosevelt and out 
of the overthrow of the Labour Government in England in 1931. 

The Research Committee tells us that “the first essential for 
planning is a political party which means to plan” and that the 
C.C.F. is a union of all groups striving to abolish capitalism by 
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peaceful democratic methods. Once elected to power, the C.C.F. 
would, no doubt, carry through a large programme of socialization 
and inaugurate comprehensive economic planning. Presumably a 
united opposition party would appear, drawing support from the 
expropriated, the disgruntled, the wishy-washy moderates, the 
craven-hearted and all that considerable body of people who are 
always against the government. The early years, it is admitted, 
would be full of disappointments, delays and confusion. No group 
of human beings could handle such a staggering programme with 
dispatch, even if they had the earnest co-operation of all their civil 
servants and the large remaining sector of private industry— 
which they will not have. 

The question is this—do they intend to take the serious risk 
of being defeated at the polls when the time comes to invite the 
people to re-elect them? Do they dare to contemplate the possibil- 
ity of the country shuttling back and forth between socialism and 
capitalism every few years when they see the economic paralysis 
which political uncertainty is now causing in the United States? 
If they do, many people will decide that, of all choices, this is the 
most intolerable. If they do not, many people will want to know 
how long they intend Canada to remain a one-party state and what 
apparatus will be used to ensure democracy during that period. 
And there are some who are anxious to learn whether, after the 
transition period of authoritarian democracy, it will be possible 
to carry on long-range planning if the plan is to be at the mercy 
of a new batch of elected representatives of the people every few 
years. It would be particularly interesting to hear the Research 
Committee on this point because they seem to be under no illusions 
about the fickleness of the electorate which will choose the repre- 
sentatives. 

The inability to see that these queries have been answered 
may be entirely due to a bourgeois astigmatism. But, as the writ- 
ers themselves realize, Canada has, at least, its full share of those 
who look at the world through bourgeois eyes. Socialist democracy 
depends upon making a great number of these astigmatic folk see 
that democracy needs socialism. The first step to be taken in that 
direction is to remove their suspicion that planned socialism neces- 
sarily destroys democracy. 

J. A. C. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


A DEMOCRATIC PHILOSOPHY. By Wendell Thomas. New 
York: Correlated Enterprises, 1938. Pp. 148. $1.50. 

In a publisher’s Spring catalogue a book is described in which 
the author, a banker, maintains that reform of the financial and 
economic order must go hand in hand with spiritual rebirth. In 
a book just published Dr. Mortimer Adler speaks of the relation 
of science and philosophy as ‘the crucial stumbling block of 
modern times’”’. Dr. Wendell Thomas has attempted in A Demo- 
cratic Philosophy to synthesize the original contribution in science, 
politics and religion of three great thinkers into a system which 
will meet the needs of our day. He takes John Dewey, apostle of 
science, Karl Marx, socialist, Sankara, Hindu philosopher of the 
first millennium, and strips them of their inherited traditions of 
thought—individualism, absolutism, and escapism respectively— 
leaving in each case the fundamental idea of maximum freedom 
of the people. Dr. Thomas says, “What Marx calls freedom, we 
may call God,” and also claims that ‘a non-dualistic theism may 
be derived from certain aspects of Dewey’s philosophy”’. 

Dr. Thomas believes that “from a standpoint of such liberal 
theism and socialistic theism we may discover a cultural unity 
which subordinates logic and economics to ethics and identifies 
ethics with democratic politics’. Could another word be substi- 
tuted for theism in the case of Dewey and Marx it would be easier 
to accept Dr. Thomas’ timely synthesis. Or to put it otherwise, 
could Dewey’s democratic pragmatism and Marx’s communism be 
interpreted and practised in the spirit of Sankara’s mysticism, the 
regeneration of society might perhaps be achieved. 

Not the least valuable part of this book is the excellent biblio- 
graphy of the literature concerning the three central figures. 


WHAT MAN HAS MADE OF MAN: A Study in the Consequences 
of Platonism and Positivism in Psychology. By Mortimer 
J. Adler. Longmans, Green and Co., 1987. Pp. xix+244. 

The domestic difficulties of contemporary psychology consti- 
tute a scandal familiar even to laymen. Not only do psychologists 
disagree about the basic concepts of their science; its very subject- 
matter is a source of controversy. The field is given over to a 
plurality of warring “schools”, each of which repudiates all the 
others. 

In the present volume Professor Adler purports to go to the 
root of the trouble. His central thesis, stated very baldly, seems 
to amount to this. Science and philosophy both yield types of 
knowledge. But the former merely describes the surface of 
things, whereas the latter penetrates to their inner nature. Philo- 
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sophy, in other words, has access to a superfine brand of gnosis 
from which science is necessarily excluded. Moreover, science is 
constantly changing, while philosophy (as expounded by Aristotle 
and St. Thomas) is perenially the same. Now psychology happens 
to be the only discipline which is at once a particular science and 
a branch of philosophy. Its philosophical principles were estab- 
lished for all time by Aristotle, and arise from the direct knowledge 
which the rational soul has of its own operations. As a particular 
science, the proper subject-matter of psychology is the study of 
man qua man—and man differs ‘‘essentially and specifically” from 
the animal kingdom. Only one school of contemporary psychology 
has given any hint of recognizing these facts, namely, psycho- 
analysis. Unfortunately, Freud’s work is vitiated by his errone- 
ous metaphysics. Hence it is necessary to purge the Freudian 
theory of its ““metapsychological” elements, and replace them with 
the sound doctrines of Aristotle and St. Thomas. When this is 
done we shall find that psychoanalysis, freed from entangling alli- 
ances with “Platonism and Positivism’, has a valuable contribu- 
tion to make to scientific psychology. 

Professor Adler has given an able presentation of the case 
for neo-scholasticism. Many of his judgments seem highly per- 
tinent, e.g., his insistence that matter and form are inseparable, 
and his rejection of Cartesian dualism. On the other hand, his 
main thesis is not likely to win a wide acceptance even from psy- 
choanalysts. His cocksure strictures on science are likely to 
irritate anyone with an appreciation of the subject, and few com- 
petent philosophers will be persuaded to agree to his estimate of 
philosophy. Furthermore, Professor Adler’s historical allusions 
are not always above suspicion. It seems fanciful to discover in 
Aristotle an almost complete anticipation of Freud, while to assert 
that “Marxian materialism must be the formal materialism of 
Aristotle and Aquinas” is patently false. Finally, one cannot avoid 
registering dissent from the statement that “all the scientific 
knowledge which has been accumulated since the Renaissance does 
not change in one essential detail the analysis of man’s moral 
problem’. For most of us Professor Adler’s 13th century Weilt- 
anschauung is as impossible as it is inadequate. T. A. G. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ST. BONAVENTURE. By Etienne 
Gilson. Translated by Dom Iiltyd Trethowan and F. J. 
Sheed. London: Sheed and Ward, 1938. Pp. 548. 18s. 

The distinguished historian of philosophy whose presence at 
the Institute of Mediaeval Studies in Toronto does it such honour, 
here fills in the picture of thirteenth century thought by a faithful, 
closely packed and documented, authoritative account of the only 
other philosopher of the stature of St. Thomas Aquinas whom 
that age produced. 
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He is presented as the apex of the Platonic, neo-platonist, 
Augustinian current of thought coexisting and developing along- 
side of the Aristotelian philosophy that culminated in the system 
of St. Thomas. Consequently as each point in St. Bonaventure’s 
doctrine arises, a clear and definite statement of the issue with 
the Thomist school is provided also; (exemplarism, the doctrine 
of illumination, the subordination of philosophy to faith, the 
theory of innate ideas, the plurality of forms, the non-eternity of 
the world, the union of form and matter in angelic natures, etc.) 


It clearly is not the place to attempt to summarize this sys- 
tem here; at the same time the central issue between the schools, 
which I would like to call that of the possibility of Christian 
humanism, deserves to be discussed. 

The true starting point for this in turn would be the advent 
of Christianity, and particularly the moment when its new and 
revolutionary concepts began to permeate and influence the edu- 
cated classes. Necessarily Christian thought expressed itself in 
the prevalent modes which were those of Greek philosophy. But 
the Greeks were pagans; hence the tension between its two in- 
heritances reappears dramatically throughout the further history 
of Christian thought. Periodically some great figure, a Peter 
Damien, a Bernard of Clairvaux, a Luther, rises to block the path 
and to assert that Christian and pagan cannot be reconciled any 
more than true and false. On the other hand the great Christian 
doctors from Origen and Clement through Ambrose and Augustine 
to St. Thomas have taken the bold line that secular learning was 
not so much pagan as pre-Christian, an integral part of the Divine 
revelation which was to culminate in Christianity. 

This polarity is in turn complicated by the polarity in Greek 
thought itself between Platonic and Aristotelian schools, that is, 
between the mathematical-mystical and biological-literalist sides 
of one and the same doctrine. (When M. Gilson insists that in 
spite of the disagreements between St. Bonaventure and St. 
Thomas they are in deep-lying and essential agreement, he inevit- 
ably raises the question whether the same is not true of their 
Greek prototypes; it has been said with some show of reason that 
Aristotle spent his life trying to break away from his master, and 
failing.) In one case, to put the issue as non-controversially as 
possible, the main emphasis is on separation, definition and dis- 
tinction, in the other on connection, continuity and the unity that 
underlies differences. 

St. Bonaventure’s exact and somewhat delicate position in 
these various respects may now be indicated. As head of the Order 
founded by St. Francis he was, it might be thought, committed to 
the rejection of philosophy. Had not the saint desired his friars 
to remain illiterate precisely in order that they should avoid the 
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vain and sinful curiosity that the study of learned books stimu- 
lates? But he had also intended them to preach the word: not 
without specious distortion of the founder’s testament, St. Bona- 
venture held that this implied integral preparation of the sermon, 
the study of the Fathers and Doctors without whose aid the word 
may be misunderstood; and of course the doctors are there with 
a heavy charge of Greek philosophy. The Franciscan order be- 
comes in the result a learned one; and as if in confirmation of its 
founder’s views about learning, this entailed the possession, not 
only of valuable books, but of buildings to house them. 

St. Bonaventure however would retain, even in the active 
pursuit of learning an inner denudation, a refusal of adherence 
to learning as such, thereby conforming in spirit, if literally de- 
viating from Franciscan poverty; and in the Platonic-Augustinian 
tradition he found precisely what he needed for such an inter- 
mediate position: that “the true progress of knowing consists in 
starting out from faith, to advance through the light of reason, 
and attain to the joy of contemplation”. On this view pure natu- 
ralism as elaborated by the human reason is ‘“‘the science of the 
universe precisely insofar as the universe is stripped of its true 
meaning”’’. Secular philosophy, a philosophy attained by the un- 
aided human reason, is a pure delusion and snare, and Aristotle, 
who is the victim of such empty curiosity, has, according to the 
saint, cut himself off deliberately from metaphysics; for true meta- 
physics cannot consider things for their own sakes, but as exem- 
plifying, symbolizing or revealing by analogy the supernatural 
reality in which the true philosopher sets himself to begin with 
by an act of faith. Reason, as the Platonic doctrine of inspiration, 
or the Augustinian doctrine of illumination by grace implies, can 
only function in a non-deceptive way when it functions in due and 
strict subordination to faith. 

The issue of Christian humanism is thus squarely met. For, 
for St. Thomas, philosophy is “a discipline of the mind dependent 
only upon itself and competent by its own method to explore the 
field assigned to it”. St. Bonaventure in refusing to separate 
revelation and philosophy is insisting that “there is no field that 
belongs to pure reason alone’. The Thomist emphasis on separa- 
tion and distinction would lead, in his eyes, to “an excessive inde- 
pendence and self-sufficiency” of the human creature; Thomism 
retorts that the Augustinian emphasis on connection and depend- 
ence tends to blur the distinction between the divine and the hu- 
man, that a sort of latent pantheism has repeatedly, in this school, 
issued into the open. 

The difference in a way comes to a head in the doctrine of 
analogy to which M. Gilson devotes some of his finest pages. For 
St. Thomas, analogy is a sort of top-dressing whereby things which 
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are first and primarily themselves may be viewed as representing 
a Being (God) which they are not. For St. Bonnaventure analogy 
is so to speak constitutive, the basis, the very essence of things; 
things are first of all and most truly symbols, so that, almost as 
for Berkeley, the universe is a transparent system of signs, a 
language in which the Deity expresses himself. 


To take the issue any deeper we should have to employ Pas- 
cal’s distinction between the three incommensurable orders in 
which man participates (and the resemblance between the thought 
of Pascal and that of Bonaventure is another thing which M. Gil- 
son very brilliantly illuminates). There is first the physical order; 
next that of mind (and all the bodies in the universe together are 
not capable of bringing into existence a single feeble thought) — 
finally the order of Grace (all the most brilliant intellects in the 
world massed together are not capable of giving rise to a single 
small movement of charity). No clearer statement has ever been 
made of the fact that there is something beyond reason as super- 
ior to it (and as inaccessible to it qua reason) as intelligence is 
superior and inaccessible to matter as matter; this realm which 
must always remain ‘surprising’ to the intellect (St. Paul would 
say ‘scandalizing’)—as intelligence itself would be to pure matter, 
is of so much greater importance than anything else that Pascal 
feels justified in asserting that “the whole of philosophy is not 
worth an hour’s effort’, in respect of it. And yet, as if to show 
that the humanist position is not entirely futile, Pascal himself 
is a metaphysician of parts, and a natural philosopher and scientist 
of genius. 

St. Bonaventure upholds a solution which is essentially of the 
same type as Pascal’s. For the creature to attempt to know by 
his own unaided intellectual effort is a piece of presumption which 
can only issue in darkening the natural obscurity that surrounds 
him. There can be no question of a natural movement of ascent 
by which the mind would pass through a series of self-contained 
and self-subsistent disciplines to knowledge and experience of the 
divine. Rather, the movement of knowledge has to be the reverse, 
a descent whereby the intelligence suffused with light and in- 
formed by grace in the highest order, applies itself to the lower 
orders of being. It is clear that strictly speaking humanism, in 
the sense of a value set on the efficacy of human effort as such, 
has not completely disappeared in this solution; but it is strongly 
qualified, in that if it is to be properly effective at all it is essential 
for St. Bonaventure that it should be aided effort, co-operation in 
which the creature recognizes that it is God who helps him to help 
himself. 

H. R. M. 
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RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


I AND THOU. By Martin Buber. T. and T. Clark. 2s. 6d. 

DOCTRINE IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, the Reports of 
the Commission on Christian Doctrine appointed by the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York in 1922. S.P.C.K. 4s. 

GOD, MAN AND THE CHURCH. By Vladimir Solovyev. Jas. 
Clarke. 

THE BIBLE COMES ALIVE. By Sir Charles Marston. Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 8s. 6d. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF ST. BONAVENTURE. By Etienne 
Gilson. Sheed and Ward. 18s. 

THE FRANCISCAN VISION. By St. Bonaventure. Burns Oates 
and Washbourne. 2s. 6d. 

Most books that are published are like meats many times re- 
cooked and only made palatable by some fresh spice or garnishing. 
Most of the advances in learning come by some little progress upon 
a long well-trodden path. But every now and then, as it were a 
new coinage fresh from the mint, there comes a book which, if 
not quite parentless like Melchizedek, is in some quite peculiar 
sense original. Such is Martin Buber’s J and Thou. We may be 
grateful that it is now available in English. 

Like many other great books it is both short and hard to 
classify. It is poetical but not poetry, mystical but not mysticism, 
philosophy but with a new vocabulary, and theology by implica- 
tion. It is not to be fully grasped at a first hurried reading, and 
I am much more sure that I must point to it than that I under- 
stand it. It deals with the a priori of relation, and, in particular, 
with the relations between ‘I’ and ‘Thou’ and between ‘I’ and ‘It’, 
that is, with our relations to persons and to things, and our rela- 
tions to persons that may be but thing-relationships, and our 
relations to things that may also be occasions of meeting with 
the ‘Thou’. “The world of Jt is set in the context of space and 
time. The world of Thou is not set in the context of either of 
these. The particular Thou, after the relational event has run its 
course, 7s bound to become an It. The particular Jt, by entering 
the relational event, may become a Thow’. Those who have read 
Karl Heim’s God Transcendent will see here the source or sug- 
gestion of some of his main ideas. 

“Every particular Thou is a glimpse through to the eternal 
Thou; by means of every particular Thou the primary word ad- 
dresses the eternal Thou.” If such language in quotation seem 
fantastic, I should add that in the book as a whole it is not intrin- 
sically difficult and is fully justified. Here is a simpler passage: 
“TI know nothing of a ‘world’ and a ‘life in the world’ that might 
separate a man from God. What is thus described is actually life 
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with an alienated world of Jt, which experiences and uses. He 
who truly goes out to meet the world goes out also to God.” A 
final judgment on this philosophy is not at present possible, but 
it:is well worth while to take the trouble to learn the language of 
this strange and penetrating book. 


If Martin Buber stands for the new, the Doctrinal Commission 
of the Church of England inevitably represents the old. We look 
here for no new theology or novel statements. On the other hand, 
we find here to a very remarkable degree the old expressed in a 
language that is intelligible and modern. This Report marks a 
very notable change and intellectual revival in the Church of 
England. The great battle for the deliverance of the Church from 
the fetters of rigid and outworn dogma was fought a generation 
ago rather by the Presbyterians and Congregationalists than by 
the Anglicans. In the last thirty years the Church of England, 
as judged by this Report, has become liberal in theology. By this 
is not meant that it has become “‘Modernist” or has abandoned its 
critical conservatism, but it approves itself open-minded and 
broadly tolerant within the limits of the fundamental apostolic 
faith. Wide differences of opinion are here represented, but the 
agreement also is remarkable, and the temper is that in which 
there is hope that disagreements may be resolved. Non-Anglicans 
at a first reading may even be dismayed at the Report on the Min- 
istry and Sacraments, but if they will carefully weigh the words 
and consider their implications, they will, I think, revise their 
judgment and rekindle their hope for ultimate Reunion. 


Vladimir Solovyev, who died in 1900 at the age of 47, was 
prophet as well as philosopher in the pre-revolution Russia. Little 
of his work has been translated into English, and we are grateful 
for this fresh instalment. The first part deals with Nature, Death, 
Sin, Law and Grace, the second with Christianity, the Church, the 
Christian State and Christ’s Example. As Russian the book is 
written in an idiom that is unfamiliar to us; herein lies its interest 
and its importance. “‘He little knows of England who only England 
knows”, and he little knows of Protestantism who knows only the 
language of the Protestants. The thought of Eastern Christians 
is at the moment irrigating Western theology in a most refreshing 
manner. 

Sir Charles Marston’s book deals with the very old and the 
very new. The unbiased reader must be forewarned not to be 
alienated by Sir Charles’ vast antipathies against the “higher 
critics’; the propagandist element in his book may be profitably 
ignored; but for the most part he is concerned to tell in a straight- 
forward and interesting manner the story of the new light thrown 
upon the records of Scripture by recent excavations in the Holy 
Land. Those of us who are not specialists have little idea how 
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exciting are the “finds” at Ras Shamra, at Gaza, and, not least, at 
Lachish where the excavations owe much to Sir Charles himself. 
We learn how the fall of Jericho in the time of Joshua has been 
fixed with a high degree of probability at about 1400 B.C. Work- 
ing backwards we see the secular evidence for the period of the 
Patriarchs, and forward we find much to illuminate and confirm 
the Biblical records and much to stimulate our curiosity as in the 
discovery of a bunch of letters actually written in the time of 
Jeremiah and referring to a “prophet” who, not improbably, was 
the Uriah of whom we read in Scripture. For those who can skip 
a few enthusiastic irrelevancies and can lose themselves in the 
thought of the far past, this is a fascinating story. 

Students of philosophy in Protestant countries are fortunate 
if they begin their studies with Plato and Aristotle; even so they 
are wont to be led straight from Aristotle to Descartes as though 
nothing of great moment was thought or written for nearly two 
thousand years! Descartes at least is the founder of “modern” 
philosophy, and many do not care to look behind him. We may 
not blame the great Frenchman for his later disciples, but we are 
coming to realize how much of the subjectivism and individualism 
which have been corrosive in Protestant and modern thought is 
due to his initial stimulus. The remarkable intellectual renascence 
of the Roman Church in the last generation has been mostly due 
to the renewed and fruitful study of St. Thomas, ‘“‘the angelic doc- 
tor’. But St. Thomas is not the only star in the firmament of the 
great period of the Middle Ages. If many of the Dominicans 
to-day regard his writings as almost canonical, the Franciscans 
look naturally to St. Bonaventure, ‘“‘the seraphic doctor”. At last 
a little treatise by him, the Jtineraritum Mentis in Deum, is rendered 
into English, and with it comes Professor Gilson’s massive expos- 
tion of his thought. We cannot go back upon the Cartesian tradi- 
tion and the Aufkldirung as if these had never been, but it is be- 
coming increasingly necessary for serious philosophers and theo- 
logians to acquaint themselves with the principles and systems of 
the greatest age of Christian thought. How is it that so few have 
read that inimitable work The Unrealists by the late Harvey Wick- 
ham, who shows up so remorselessly the absurdities of William 
James and Santayana and Bertrand Russell and John Dewey and 
the rest of them, and who deserves high place among American 
men of letters and of thought? N. M. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Kirsopp 
Lake, D.Litt., Ph.D., Corresponding member of the Berlin 
Academy, and Silva Lake, Ph.D. London: Christophers. 
Pp. x+298. ‘Ts. 6d. 

Professor Lake of Harvard has long been known as one of 
the most eminent New Testament scholars of our day. The present 
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work is a summary—somewhat unsatisfactory as summaries often 
are—of more detailed work in the New Testament field done by 
an instructor with students. The authors admit the painful fact 
that “few students remember distinctly if at all the facts which 
they have heard in the lecture room. Five years after they have 
taken their degrees they have lost all active knowledge of them. 
But they have a dim recollection that they once heard something; 
some of them think occasionally of the subsequent discussions, and 
some have perhaps not wholly forgotten the lecturer. Moreover, 
there are times when they wish to recall the facts more clearly. 
There are a few in whom the teacher has a deeper, though not 
always articulate interest and we hope that some of them may 
find a use for this book.”’ Let us hope that the authors are some- 
what unduly pessimistic as to the permanence of their teaching. 
But even if not they clearly indicate by the above words the pur- 
pose of this short Introduction. It does not pretend to treat the 
thousand and one questions of New Testament Introduction, but 
aims to suggest and—chiefly—to remind. 

Part 1 (Pp. 1-177) concerns itself with the subject matter 
which really belongs to the science of Introduction, viz., the auth- 
orship, date, and literary structure of the New Testament writ- 
ings. The emphasis is not always even. Thus St. Paul’s Epistle 
to Philemon is dismissed as ‘‘a very short note which has no special 
importance” whereas Goodspeed’s Introduction, a book of about 
the same size as this one, devotes twenty pages to this most de- 
lightful of all St. Paul’s letters. The treatment of the Apocalypse 
also leaves very much to be desired. 

Part 2 of the book discusses the background of the New Testa- 
ment and will prove, we venture to say, more valuable to the 
student than Part 1. It contains a rapid sketch of developments 
in Palestine and in the Mediterranean world from Alexander to 
Philo and Josephus. Four appendices give useful supplementary 
information. If the authors wished, as they explain, to achieve 
simply non omnis moriar, they have succeeded, and somewhat 
more. H. A. K. 


AN EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. By John Cournos, and Claris 
Edwin Silcox. The New Dominion Book, Live and Learn, 
No. 1. Toronto: Ryerson Press. Pp. 82. 

The first part of this little pamphlet is an article, contributed 
originally to the Atlantic Monthly, by a “liberal” Jew who states 
“the Jewish Problem’ from his angle. He quotes with approval 
the words of a world-famous Jewish novelist: “We Jews must 
come to terms with Christianity. It is the only way out for us.” 
But Mr. Cournos does not mean that the Jew should turn Christian. 
Rather he wishes that Judaism should acknowledge Jesus as one 
of its great prophets and saints. 
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In Part 2, ““A Gentile Replies’, Mr. Silecox expresses his con- 
viction that the fundamental difficulty between Jew and Gentile 
is not religious but economic, and he points out, quite correctly, 
that as far as persecution is concerned it was the Jew, not the 
Christian, who began the sorry business. Mr. Silcox fears that the 
adoption of Jesus by Judaism would not close the gap between 
Jew and Gentile. ‘‘The Christian would be partcularly suspicious 
if he felt that a sudden interest of the Jews in Christ was inspired 
by prudential considerations.” Mr. Silcox admits, however, that 
much may be gained if Synagogue and Church will try seriously to 
understand each other. But he adds, ‘‘The unfortunate thing is 
that just when Jew and Gentile begin to meet together on a basis 
of a common humanity, some new wave of anti-semitism sweeps 
over the world to remind the Jews that they are Jews, and to play 
havoc with the old complexes.” 


THE PASSING OF HEAVEN AND HELL. Criticism of the 
Church of England report on Doctrine. By Joseph McCabe. 
London: Watts and Co. Pp. ix+78. 1s. (paper cover). 

The sometime monk, Father Antony, better known as Joseph 

McCabe, has not lost, with the passing of the years, any of his anti- 
pathy to the Christian religion and its representatives. A Bishop’s 
apron is still to him as a red rag to a bull; or should we say a black 
rag? The Anglican Commission on Christian Doctrine was ap- 
pointed by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York in 1922 and 
after fifteen years of labour has produced its report. This report 
runs to nearly 250 closely printed pages and has occasioned com- 
ment from many people, Mr. McCabe among them. Mr. McCabe 
has nothing but jeers of contempt for the Bishops and all their 
works. His first chapter is entitled ‘Owls in the Belfry’, and his 
last ““Heaven in-a Fog’’. The titles are indicative of the tone of the 
little book. One searches it in vain for a single generous phrase; 
and the author tells us with some pride how he himself hoaxed the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of America by writing books for a 
deposed bishop to hurl into the episcopal dormitory. The futility 
of cynicism could hardly be better demonstrated than in this little 
book by Mr. McCabe. Much more helpful is his judgment of the 
editor of ‘‘Religions”. “To have succeeded in however small a 
measure in explaining to the twentieth century the thought-forms 
of the first; to have been able in no small degree to have separated 
the grain from the chaff; to have made it clear even with a great 
deal of unavoidable compromise what is vital in religion and what 
is immaterial, and to have given their authority to a series of 
declarations—that to exercise one’s intelligence in matters of faith 
is not to be on the side of the devil, as the reactionary imagines, 
but to be on the side of the angels—this is a great, a noble, and an 
historic achievement.” 
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PRIMITIVE RELIGION: ITS NATURE AND ORIGIN. By Paul 
Radin. Toronto: MacMillan Company of Canada. Pp. 322. 
$4.00. 

Dr. Paul Radin is a free-lance anthropologist whose delight 
is to explore the holes and corners of our human story which have 
no possible interest for the majority of human beings. It is by 
such obscure investigations, however, that knowledge grows. If, 
like Ulysses, Dr. Radin is a part of all that he has met, he must 
be a most extraordinary being. Germany, England, America, Italy, 
Bohemia, have all entered into him. He has lived among North 
American Indians, and Mexican tribes, and written about them 
all. It may interest readers of the QUEEN’S QUARTERLY to know 
that in 1914 he published a book entitled ‘““Myths and Tales of the 
Ojibwa of Southeastern Ontario.” 

The present volume, as its title indicates, is not an attempt 
either to understand or explain the higher types of religion. Dr. 
Radin does not pose as philosopher, or theologian, or even historian. 
He confines himself to the field of the anthropologist. The book 
contains a wealth of information about the religious practices of 
primitive peoples, especially the North American Indians. Dr. 
Radin finds among primitive races a clear distinction drawn be- 
tween the magician, or priest, by whatever name called, and the 
ordinary lay person who looks to the man of religion for protection, 
enrichment, and all the blessings which the layman cannot achieve 
for himself. ‘Primitive religion has generally been treated with 
only the most partal and inconsistent recognition of this economic, 
as opposed to a vague societal, conditioning. Most students have 


‘discussed it as though aboriginal peoples spent their lives either 


revelling in a world of concepts or possessing’ no concepts at all. 
But if an analysis of religion is to mean anything, it must envisage 
the manner in which religion is embedded in life, and not examine 
merely the beliefs, rituals and speculations as such. We must insist 
that religion comes from life and is directed towards life. In itself 
it is nothing.” 

Dr. Radin’s book is full of most interesting information con- 
cerning the religious practices of untutored peoples. It is not a 
book on “Religion” for those who are interested in its higher 
developments. 


ART AND LITERATURE 


A WORLD HISTORY OF ART. By Sheldon Cheney. New York: 
The Viking Press. Pp. xiv+945. $5.00. 

The reader who knows a conscientious history of art as a mass 
of biographical data, discussion of methods and styles, and a sys- 
tematic ranking of men and works, all arranged into a rigid classi- 
fication of national schools, will find something different and more 
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pleasing in this weighty single volume. This difference is nothing 
like the poetry and mysticism of Faure’s History. It is more 
factual, and, for those who wish it, complementary. But its prime 
virtue is its forgetting of boundaries. It seeks the interrelation- 
ships between all art expressions, wherever originated. And 
the standard of judgment is that of the moderns, applied so mod- 
erately as to cover all of the generally acknowledged excellencies. 
Whether it approaches finality will be further considered. 


It seems but common sense to consider contemporary primitive 
work along with the prehistoric. This is the natural beginning of 
art history; and the immediate inference concerning it is that its 
springs are intuitional and emotional. It is true that supposing 
a mimetic motive alone, the absence of developed skill would ex- 
plain an unnatural appearance. But the presence of arranged 
masses and repeated rhythms of line is not so explained. Figures 
are too grotesque to suppose anything but wilful distortion. Older 
critics, Ruskin notably, postulated a perverted imagination. But 
the modern view is that the primitive possesses a feeling for order, 
a desire to create a contrast with the apparent disorder of the 
environment, or even an intuitive grasp of some cosmic harmony 
behind appearances. This art preceded the invention of gods, and 
in that sense was not religious. It becomes religious (in the com- 
mon sense) when it is later dedicated to the gods as the thing 
most pleasing to man. 

Primitive art is defined by the material—there is the look of 
the stone or the wood in it. But with the acquisition of skill the 
obduracy of the material is overcome. So as the survey passes 
through the earlier civilizations to that of the Greeks, the subject 
approaches the object. 

And the typical Greek art, the classic so called, is found to 
have achieved a certain perfection along the line of a trustful ideal- 
ization of human life. This is a finished art and a glorious one: 
finished because the material has been completely mastered and is 
moulded to the natural object, perpetuating the very model ideal- 
ized; and glorious because it is priest-free, rational and humanist, 
representing intelligence clarified at its highest. It is mind creat- 
ing order in what it knows, conceiving spirit as the unifying 
essence of mind and body in one. Classicism is one of the only 
two highroads of art. 

The other highroad is that which was built by the Orientals. 
Here the artist has retained through thousands of years a greater 
degree of the primitive formalization, keeping the aim away from 
naturalism even when the material has been conquered. Egyptian 
diorite and Chinese jade would seem fairly intractible. Yet these 
stones are worked finally with a high degree of freedom, while the 
subject becomes not natural but creatively stylized or frankly 
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ornamental. Psychological quietism appears to be the determining 
factor; the Orientals have consciously cultivated the contemplative 
attitude to life. The search is for an inner essence of things, for 
abstract eternal realities which transcend the realities of observed 
appearance. 

To summarize the actual achievement: In Persia, a highly 
decorative art was early developed, the influences of which became 
almost world-wide. Disciplined by the austerity of Mohammedism 
it was transmuted into the so-called Arabic. In India, Brahman- 
ism denied the very existence of matter outright, and there it re- 
quired the moderating influence of Buddhism to introduce some 
humanistic feeling, though the tropic lushness of the jungle had 
its own sensual effect. In China, this art of abstraction was car- 
ried to its highest point in painting. The artist sank his personal- 
ity out of consciousness and produced his work in stylized line, 
strictly formal masses, and subdued colour. He conveyed a cosmic 
suggestiveness. Mountain and water, the remotest elements of 
the landscape, are the typical subjects; and a main striving is to 
achieve a sense of movement peculiar to the picture itself—to give 
it, that is, a life of its own. 

Such, then, are the two ways. It is impossible to deal fully 
with their alternation and interplay within the limits of a review 
of reasonable length; but in justice to the book, something must 
be said of the European development. 

After the fall of the classic intellectualism, there was a west- 
ward spread of the contemplative way in Byzantine art; and this 
influence, meeting and mingling with the primitive feeling of the 
Teutons and the remnants of classicism, produced the Romanesque. 
(Mr. Cheney considers this term a misnomer.) The barbarian 
element conquered, and the tremendous Gothic outburst resulted— 
an expression of yearning for the infinite—an art that defied the 
bounds of possibility. Meantime the Italians brought their own 
primitivism to flower in Giotto and Angelico, and then turned 
straight to skepticism, intellectual investigation, and the perfection 
of a neo-classic art. The viewpoint, of course, minimizes the 
Florentine achievements in perspective, anatomy, and chiaroscuro. 
It is a relief to find Botticelli spared for his poetry, and Michael- 
angelo granted his place as the greatest figure of all time. 

The Renaissance, however, was to determine the civilization 
of the Western world. Realism went from triumph to triumph, down 
to the pigment-photography of Meissonier and the optics and 
spectrum analysis of the Impressionists. El] Greco comes in for 
the fullest treatment; Rembrandt and Vermeer, Blake and Turner, 
are elevated above the stream. But in general the work is de- 
scribed as proof that civilization cultivates the conscious intellect 
at the expense of intuitive apprehension and creative craftsman- 
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ship. The process comes to a dead end in hard literal transcription. 
And the next turn is revolution. Cezanne and Van Gogh broke 
ground for the Expressionists; the former by groping after the 
rhythm and formal structure which he sensed in the subject; the 
latter by giving vent to the turmoil of his half-crazed perceptions, 
his emotional instability. A third variant of expressionism, initi- 
ated by Gauguin, went back to sheer decoration. 

And so to the modern phase with its anarchy and desocialized 
experiment: the intensity of life in the machine age, it is argued, 
conditions the vividness and vigour of present-day work. It may 
be so. But some readers will feel that it is not well to insist too 
firmly upon so-called mystical, spiritual, supersensual values, 
“which cannot be weighed with the mind’. There may be another 
side to that. Psychoanalysis and neurological research may have 
the last word yet for intellectualism—or for intelligence at any 
rate. One cannot feel that the modernist’s judgment is definitive. 

One does feel, however, the truth in the idea that the persisting 
love of the plain-thinking Western man for the classic tradition 
contains nostalgia. But is that regretable? It may be inevitable 
if a sophisticated age is not to become entirely effete and lose its 
last scrap of ardour for natural life. Does not acquaintance with 
each eager adolescent awaken the extravagant hope that here 
there may be no passing into ennui? And is it not something akin 
to that hope which periodically stirs a people into fresh life again? 

No; it is not yet proven that idealized naturalism has nothing 
more to give to our humankind. But for all that, Mr. Cheney’s 
work should go onto the top shelf of every art-lover who can afford 


to buy it. 
G. McL. 


THE SUMMING UP. By W. Somerset Maugham. Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press. Pp. 317. $2.75. 

The juridical term is apt. For a judge in summing up before 
a jury recapitulates the facts that have already been set before 
them. Mr. Maugham’s experience of life has afforded him the 
material for his invention. ‘Fact and fiction are so intermingled 
in any work that now, looking back on it, I can hardly distinguish 
one from the other.” Yet although we had already so much of 
himself, it comes as a deep satisfaction for the jury to have the 
thoughts and observations that are the case for genius restated 
in terms of such measured deliberation. Writing the book had 
something of the sacramental quality belonging to the last stroke 
that completes any great work of sustained creative effort. ““When 
I have finished it I can face the future with serenity, for I shall 
have rounded off my life’s work.” 

It must rarely be given to men to know that in their time 
they have made a unity, and with such cool clarity of thought to 
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look down from the summit of their aspirations to see their lives 
as a pattern made to their own design. Mr. Maugham has achieved 
that end and now faces the future with enviable serenity. 

His book is not a full biography, but a ruminative survey 
written with the purpose of giving coherence to his conclusions on 
the subjects that have interested him during the course of his life. 
There is much to tell: from his early training in a London medical 
school to his eminent success as author and dramatist, Mr. 
Maugham has sought and enjoyed an abundant experience. He 
has been, according to the necessity of his calling, a continuous 
observer of men, gifted with a philosophical detachment that has 
not allowed him the luxury of condemnation. He has given per- 
sistent effort to learning the technique of his craft. Public applause 
over a long period of years has brought him a fortune; and with 
the same deliberate intent that has carried him along on his career, 
he has used his wealth in exploring the niceties of cultivated living, 
regarding money as a sixth sense without which the other five 
are impaired. “The pattern I had designed for myself insisted 
that I should take the utmost part I could in this fantastic affair 
of being a man.” Yet by nature (and this is probably the ex- 
planation of the artist) Mr. Maugham is a solitary and after seek- 
ing fulfilment in every kind of social activity, domestic or out- 
landish, “I have,’ he admits, “always returned to my books and 
my own company with relief.” 


The excursions, physical and philosophical, have each, if free- 
will be taken for granted, been chosen pieces for the making of the 
design. Yet this large exploration of experience, which gives the 
book so important a place in the corpus of Mr. Maugham’s work, 
has seemed to him “strangely lacking in reality’. Still, it is not 
wholly devoid. “In default of anything better it has seemed to me 
sometimes,” he concludes, “that I might pretend to myself that the 
goodness I have not so seldom after all come across in many of 
those I have encountered on my way had reality.” And if good- 
ness be shown in right action, the nature of that action he finds 
best explained in the words of Fray Luis de Leon: the beauty of 
life is nothing but this, that each should act in conformity with 
his nature and his business. 

Mr. Maugham has crowned his work with a book of mature 
distinction. W.E.C.H. 


THE BIRTH OF LANGUAGE. By R.A. Wilson. Toronto: J. M. 
Dent and Sons, 1937. Pp. 202. $2.50. 

Professor Wilson’s book presents a scientific treatment of 
language on a philosophical basis. It is divided into two sections. 
The first is called “Clearing the Way’. Only after reading it does 
one realize the great labour and wide study it must have entailed. 
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For the writer has condensed into some sixty-five pages the very 
considerable body of literature dealing with the origin of language, 
from the Book of Genesis, through Plato, Rousseau, Kant and 
Herder, down to Darwin and our times. The ideas are sifted 
carefully and their truth or untruth assessed by the author. An 
especially interesting section to both the scientific man and the 
ordinary reader will be that on Darwin, whose findings, until the 
last few years, have been almost universally accepted as final. But 
here is a new and highly original point of view. To the second 
and main section of his book Dr. Wilson gives the title “The New 
Investigation”, developing here more fully his own conclusions 
concerning the origin of language. 


Seeking a starting point, he discards as inadequate the “me- 
chanistic hypothesis’, which, as he understands it, considers the 
world to have been at first purely inorganic, without life, mind or 
purpose, governed by mechanical laws alone, upon which world 
in some mysterious way life began and, evolving according to cer- 
tain principles, such as Darwin laid down, finally arrived at its 
present form. Instead Dr. Wilson adopts the “hypothesis of 
organic unity”. 

The organic hypothesis holds that the world was at no time of its 
evolution a merely purposeless, mechanical world, in which matter was 
prior to mind in the time order. The real original world was already 
and always a world of matter, life, mind and purpose, actual or 
latent. 

Although it still remains an hypothesis, the writer, by indirect 
methods, brings a convincing array of material to support his 
view. This life-principle and activity of the world he conceives 
of as purposive and as working itself out in cycles, which ascend 
in the following order: (1) Matter, in which this life activity, 
though present, is dormant; (2) Plants, where it appears in part; 
(3) Animals, including physical man, in which it shows itself more 
completely; and (4) Mind, which is the highest manifestation as 
yet. In the highest of these, however, as in the lowest, the me- 
chanical laws of the universe are still determining factors. 


In quest of the origin of language the writer deals with each 
of these forms most interestingly, using pictures and diagrams to 
make the meaning still more clear. With mind comes the emergence 
of consciousness. Mind is not confined in space and time, as is 
the intelligence of the lower animals. By means of imagination 
the mind can transcend both. To express himself man must have 
an instrument much more potent and complex than the few natural 
sounds of the animal world. Taking these sounds as raw material, 
as it were, he converted them slowly into articulate and conven- 
tional sounds which convey definite and clearly differentiated 
ideas, and in time he provided himself with the instrument of oral 
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language. But oral language is evanescent and at first lived only 
in the short-lived memory of man. To make expression permanent 
man had to get symbols for these articulate sounds. When the 
alphabet was invented he was able to make his ideas really per- 
manent, in writing and then in print. 

Such an outline is inadequate, but for one who has any in- 
terest in such things—and who has not?—Dr. Wilson’s book will 
prove valuable. It is the product of really original thinking, the 
many quotations throughout the volume, so apt and so revealing, 
show the author’s wide knowledge of literature. " 


SCIENCE 


ALL ABOUT MINING. By Wallace H. Whitcombe. Toronto: 
Longmans, Green. Pp. xi+267. $2.50. 

This volume is intended to give the lay reader a broad picture 
of modern mining and metallurgy and its relation to modern civil- 
ization. To write on a technical subject in language which is not 
technical is, to say the least, rather difficult. To this difficulty is 
added that of covering a very wide field. The book is easy reading 
and the reader will find that the author has handled his subject 
in a very interesting manner. 

The book gives a brief description of early mines and mining 
and then follows a description of modern methods. Throughout 
the book the reader is painlessly introduced to many technnical 
terms and definitions. And without tedious statistics mention is 
made of the most important sources of the economic metals and 
non-metals. To those who think only of gold mines this will be 
enlightening. The book is well illustrated. Woodcuts from the 
1621 edition of Agricola’s “De Re Metallica” are interesting and 
appropriate. Other illustrations are taken from technical publica- 
tions and some are, perhaps, too technical. 

Of Canada the author says: “Mineral deposits are nearly 
everywhere.” This is a statement having a resemblance to one 
which some years ago caused a controversy in Canadian mining 
circles. Also, of Sudbury he remarks: ‘Of special interest is the 
presence of Ontario’s school of mines here. . .” Apparently he 
had not heard of Toronto or Kingston. 

Knowing the attitude of many Canadians towards mines and 
mining, we should warn the prospective reader that the book con- 
tains nothing about the economics of mining or how to judge the 
value of a share of mining stock. 4 

5. G. 
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HISTORY 


OLIVER CROMWELL: THE CONSERVATIVE DICTATOR. By 
Maurice Ashley. Toronto: Jonathan Cape. Pp. 351. $3.75 
Fashions change in heroes as surely as they do in clothes and 
each generation rewrites its predecessors’ biographies with the same 
ardour as it flings away its Gladstone collars. This busy revision, 
ultimately penetrating the text-books, brings some doubtful figures 
into the class-room, among them one whom we seem to remember 
as the champion of our democratic liberty, to whose memory we 
raised (we were Victorians then) a grateful monument at West- 
minster. But Thornycroft’s solid statue has been overturned; the 
biographies of Gardiner, Firth, Lord Morley bear the taint of their 
environment; even Lord Tweedsmuir wrote from a certain senior- 
ity and a particular point of view. As a younger man, making a 
fresh assay, Mr. Ashley cites Lord Morley’s graceful disclaimer of 
finality, that ‘any such career and character as Cromwell’s, like 
one of the great stock arguments of old-world drama, must still 
be capable of an almost endless range of presentment and interpre- 
tation’. In an age of autocracy (to use a word for which the news- 
papers have discovered an ungainly substitute) it is natural that 
Cromwell should be read in our own terms and be studied (hap- 
pily in this case by a trained scholar) in his réle of Lord Protector. 


If less space is given accordingly to his career prior to the 
execution of Charles I, nevertheless the Cromwell who emerged 
from the struggle against King and faction is shown by Mr. 
Ashley to have been by temperament and principle a conservative. 
By the time he is ready to make his great decision and have done 
with parliaments, the paradox has been well sustained: “In his 
view the Rump members had endangered the rights of private 
property by their self-seeking greed, the ‘saints’ of the Little Par- 
liament by their reforming folly, and he fully realized that the 
basis of authority in the State is the support of the propertied 
interests. As the ally of those interests and at the desire of the 
Army he now took upon himself to be Lord Protector—a conserv- 
ative dictator.” 


This view is upheld in the full treatment of Cromwell’s rule 
which is the distinguishing feature of Mr. Ashley’s book. Except 
in the expedients forced upon him by the monetary demands of 
the army and in his attitude towards toleration, Cromwell appears 
to have been constitutionally opposed to innovation of any kind 
and more especially to that which he believed to endanger the 
rights of private property. Mr. Ashley is already known as an 
authority on the period and his interpretation will command the 
respect if not the unqualified agreement of fellow-historians. In 
addition to its other merits his book usefully incorporates some- 
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thing of his previous monograph in dealing at longer length than 
usual with the economic aspects of the protectorate. It is also 
free from the not always significant detail of Cromwell’s military 
campaigns. For the general reader as for the student it may be 
recommended as being both readable and sound. W. FE. cC. H. 


WHAT ARE WE TO DO? By John Strachey. Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press, 1938. Pp. 398. $3.00. 


In this book Strachey turns from the Marxian analysis of the 
present ‘crisis’ of capitalism, with which his previous books have 
been concerned, to the formulation of a programme of action for 
the communist party in democratic countries and to the advocacy 
of the “United Front’’. He thinks he has found a basis on which 
both the communists and those who believe in the perpetuation of 
the present system may unite to oppose the spread of fascism. If 
one believes that the capitalistic system is capable, without sub- 
stantial modification, of providing the population with a decent 
and improving standard of life without resort to war or the sacri- 
fice of personal freedom, he should be willing, argues Strachey, to 
unite with anyone in opposing all influences tending to its de- 
struction. In particular he should resist to the utmost any attempt 
of the capitalists to bolster their system at the expense of the 
workers by a lowering of wages or the initiation of imperialistic 
wars. If it turns out that despite a policy of keeping the peace, 
preserving democracy and maintaining the wages of the labouring 
classes, capitalists can still make profits, then the communist will 
admit he was wrong in his scepticism about capitalism. But mean- 
time these essentials of civilized existence will have been preserved 
through his aid. If the communist should prove to be right in his 
view that capitalism can be made to function only by a marked fall 
in the general standard of living, by imperialist wars and the 
establishment of a fascist tyranny, then all liberals would surely 
be willing to go further and make trial of communism. 

Despite Strachey’s evident sincerity this appeal for co-opera- 
tion with the communist party will probably have a less enthusi- 
astic response than he hopes. Liberals who still believe that the 
system of private property and free enterprise may be made to 
serve men’s needs better than either fascism or communism will 
be more sympathetic with a flexible wage policy such as that of the 
British Trade Unions which Strachey derides. The capitalistic 
system will not work if either the capitalists or the workers de- 
mand a given level of profits or wages as a minimum at all times. 
Both theory and experience indicate the need for quick adjustment 
of costs and prices to changing economic circumstances. At times 
the reduction of wages to permit the making of profits will be 
necessary; the problem is to get it done quickly and with rough 
justice. For the workers to adopt the unyielding attitude advised 
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by Strachey would, in present circumstances, be the surest way 
to bring the collapse of capitalism. Only a Marxian, believing that 
he has at hand a form of organization capable of providing a 
constantly rising standard of living and a greater probability 
of international peace would advocate such a course. Com- 
munists do not seem to realize that this opinion is not widely 
shared. Liberals distrust not only fascist dictatorships but others 
as well. Dictatorships seem to arrive before very long at the same 
disgusting reality whether they begin from the Left or the Right. 
In Russia the true democracy of socialist dreams delays its com- 
ing; in Germany the freedom of the capitalist to run his own busi- 
ness has about disappeared, while even the profits of monopoly are 
commandeered by the state for its own ends. The “Party’’ seems 
to have won both against the workers in Russia and against the 
capitalists in Germany. 

Despite the prominence given by Strachey to his appeal for 
the United Front, the larger part of his book is devoted to the con- 
struction of a programme for the communist in democratic coun- 
tries. His proposals here arise out of his reading of the lessons of 
the failure of communism to spread during the ‘nineteen-twenties’ 
when the tide of opinion ran to reform and the capitalists were 
on the defensive. This failure he ascribes to the lack of an intel- 
ligent command of Marxian theory and a consequent willingness 
to compromise on essential points at crucial periods. A member- 
ship thoroughly conversant with communist theory is the only 
sound basis for the party. It cannot therefore ever be numerous 
and it is impossible to hope that it might become the mass move- 
ment now necessary to resist the capitalist class, once more on the 
offensive. Communists must therefore join labour unions and 
similar organizations in order that such a movement may be cre- 
ated. Here they will, by their competence, attain positions of lead- 
ership and form the backbone of the workers’ resistance in the 
inevitable struggles that lie ahead as a decaying capitalism tried 
by every means at its disposal to secure its persistence. 

To emphasize the necessity of such action by a select group 
well-grounded, the theory of the development of capitalism accord- 
ing to Marx and Lenin, Strachey devotes some space to the analysis 
of the baleful influence of Fabian socialism on the British Labour 
Movement. By its belief in the “inevitability of gradualness’” it 
has, in his view, sapped the resistance of the workers to capitalist 
pressure in England just as “revisionism” did in Germany. To 
read a competent analysis of any aspect of history by a Marxian 
is always stimulating, as well as irritating, and Strachey is one of 
the most competent Marxians writing in English to-day. On the 
history and present position of the British Labour Movement he 
has much to say that is arresting; and on the wider topic of the 
role of the communist in democratic countries his book is, for the 
moment at least, the best exposition. F. A. KNOX. 
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GHOSTS 


By Lorp DuNSANY 


MONG serious students of wireless there have been several 

minor discoveries lately; by-products, as it were, of their 
researches. By serious students I need hardly say I do not 
mean merely those who listen to music or jazz from their wire- 
less set every evening, and know how to get their favourite 
station without interference from Luxembourg. I mean rather 
those whose investigations le in between stations, and whose 
information comes from what we should call atmospherics. 
Among these it has been increasingly noted that there are many 
kinds of ghosts; the wood-ghost, for instance, who never comes 
indoors at all, seldom leaving the darker places of woods, and 
at no time coming nearer to any house than a shrubbery, unless 
there be a keeper’s house in the very wood itself, in which case 
specimens of the wood-ghost have been found as near as the 
washing. And then there is the stone-ghost, who only haunts 
ruins and who never meets the timber-ghost at all, whose home 
is in dark old corridors, preferably of oak. Never, did I say? 
Well, sometimes perhaps: my reader may occasionally have 
heard a shrill and peculiarly gruesome scream in the night, 
piercing if rather faint, a quavering scream that has the effect 
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of chilling the blood more completely than falling into a wet 
ditch in winter: it is the timber-ghost meeting the stone-ghost. 
But this is exceptional, and I wander somewhat from my 
theme, for the researches of the wireless students, the real 
students, all tend to show that these various groups of ghosts 
keep entirely separate. That is not to say that a belated 
traveller may not come on all three, if they should all be driven 
afield by some special occasion. 

One of these occasions is undoubtedly Christmas. It has 
not yet been definitely ascertained, with that degree of cer- 
tainty that is demanded by scientists, what it is that impels 
ghosts to wander so much about Christmas-time. But the 
source of their activity at this time is usually supposed to be 
a certain contentment or, as it may seem to them, smugness, 
among human beings; among living humanity, that is to say. 
I do not accept the word smugness myself, nor even the alter- 
native word self-satisfaction, but various causes raise the level 
of human happiness about this time and there is no doubt that 
ghosts are jealous, or at any rate emulative. I do not myself 
care much for scientific statement unaccompanied by experi- 
ment or example, and I am fortunately able to point to just 
the example I need to support this statement about ghostly 
emulation: take for instance a cold bright day when you dance 
and clap your hands to keep warm; your shadow does the 
same. It is precisely the same with human revelries and the 
ghosts; when there are dances among bodily people, and games 
and crackers and all kinds of noisy merriment, the ghosts be- 
come active too. And if we can look at it impartially, forget- 
ting for a moment our prejudice against the supernatural, one 
can hardly blame them. The remedy is obvious: nobody is 
going to tolerate them; you are not asked to do that; cold and 
clammy spectres with a leer in their eye-sockets, and their 
whole attitude indicating doom, appeal to nobody; the remedy 
is to keep as much as possible to the middle of brightly lighted 
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rooms, away from the shadows of large cupboards or nooks or 
corners, and never going near the wrong side of curtains. The 
timber-ghost will always stay in his dark corridors, unless 
tempted out by such foolhardiness as no reader of a reputable 
paper would contemplate. The stone-ghost, strictly speaking, 
has no regular method of egress from the ruins in which he 
houses himself; but moonlight slanting through an oriel win- 
dow, particularly if it has that yellow tinge that for ghostly 
purposes makes it almost solid, provides an easy path for the 
ghost to walk out, after which he may go anywhere. As for 
the wood-ghost, his roads are innumerable. Any shadow of 
a tree, if it be dark enough, is a sufficient path for him; that 
is why, if shrubberies come too near to a house, I like to see a 
good clear space between them and the nearest wood. I have 
forgotten to mention the marsh-ghost: he seldom walks upon 
the ground at all, or, if he does walk on it, goes stumblingly. 
He rides on a white mist; slowly, but with extreme comfort; 
any reader who has observed one of these mists coming up at 
evening out of the marshes, and has noticed the direction it 
takes and the pace at which it goes, can easily dodge one of 
these ghosts. For those whose business has not given them 
leisure to study this matter much, my advice is not to walk 
near marshes after sunset at any of those times of the year 
when ghosts are to be apprehended, or at other times when- 
ever there may be that warning look in the sky that, however 
meteorologists may describe it, seems to us like a sinister wink. 
To warn my reader particularly against the marsh-ghost is 
hardly necessary when one has once pointed out that he is a 
near relation of the will-o’-the-wisp, whose deadly plausibility 
is surely a byword. ‘To get among that class of ghost is soon 
to know willow-goblins, and, not long after that, to be food 
for efts. 

It is not much to recommend that for the short period of 
the Christmas holidays one should keep away from ruins, dark 
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corridors, and woods and marshes at evening. My readers will 
surely find that they are the better for it. 

Much more is known of these ghosts than I have said, my 
reason for not saying more being the source of the information; 
and this source is no other than overheard conversations. That 
is what the wireless students have been doing for the last two 
or three years. Some will take one view of it, and some an- 
other, and will act according to their lights; but, whichever 
view they take, everyone will be chary of making too much 
play with the overheard conversation of ghosts. It is a game 
that two can play at; and the trouble is that, with these people, 
it is like playing chess against a master. If you eavesdrop 
among men you can prevent retaliation by never saying a word 
yourself when there are listeners within hearing. But in the 
case of ghosts, the timber-ghost in particular, how ever can you 
be sure of that? Not knowing where he is, you only know 
where he may be, nor has his range of hearing been ever scien- 
tifically tested. 

In between Barcelona and Strasburg, in the narrowest 
chink between city and city, wireless has heard all manner of 
wandering voices; but if you pass on what I have told you, 
far worse if you discuss it openly, you are only inviting retalia- 
tion by those whose specialty is eavesdropping. In cornices, 
in curtains, behind pianos and (Heaven help you) I know not 
where else, lurk some who, knowing nought of our sense of 
fair play, and caring no more for it than they do for us, may 
be bandying your most secret thoughts amongst their frivolous 
company, and holding up your opinions to the derision of those 
that, with far less purpose than bats, drift up and down 
through eternity. 


WHICH WAY CANADA? 
By REGINALD G. TROTTER 


FIIS paper is an inquiry concerning Canadian-American 

relations and Canada’s Commonwealth Policy. It must 
begin with certain platitudes, yet these involve significant im- 
plications that are frequently misunderstood or even ignored. 
It is a truism that the maintenance of satisfactory relations 
with the United States is a fundamental necessity for the whole 
British Commonwealth. The only British-United States fron- 
tier is the long Canadian boundary, within two hundred miles 
of which lives by far the larger part of the Canadian popula- 
tion. Here, obviously, mutual intercourse between the peoples 
of the Commonwealth and the republic is most immediate, and 
consequently many processes of ‘“Americanization” operate 
upon Canada more widely and intensively than upon other 
British countries. Canada also, in some respects, finds herself 
in a position of peculiar responsibility with regard to the 
character and course of relations between the United States 
and the entire Commonwealth. 

The bearing of this situation upon Canadian policy to- 
wards the United States and towards the British Common- 
wealth will here be considered primarily from the standpoint 
of Canadian national interest. The primary national interest 
of Canada is the Dominion’s national survival, by which is 
meant not merely a nominal political independence but the 
preservation to the Dominion, within the limits of reasonable 
international comity and co-operation inside and outside the 
Commonwealth, of a genuine freedom to go its own way and 
shape its own destiny, to enjoy the recognized right of non- 
conformity to the institutions, purposes and ideals of its 
neighbours. The most fundamental prerequisite to Canada’s 
possession of the realities of such national freedom is the 
friendly toleration of such a condition by its powerful neigh- 
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bour, the United States. Genuinely friendly relations with 
the republic are thus not merely advantageous to Canada but 
they are essential to the Dominion’s very survival as a nation. 
The bearing of this American relationship upon Canada’s 
eventual destiny, as well as upon the Dominion’s past history, 
cannot, then, properly be forgotten or minimized in any realis- 
tic consideration of external policy. 

With regard to the past development of the Dominion 
and the establishment of its national autonomy, the popular 
view has generally emphasized the processes by which self- 
government was enlarged at the expense of imperial control. 
Throughout that whole development, however, a no less funda- 
mental fact is that independence from the United States had 
to be preserved. Other dominions have risen to national status. 
The unique feature of Canada’s progress to that goal was that 
it had to be made under the shadow of the United States. The 
fact that annexation to the republic offered an alternative 
destiny had its effects upon British policy. It quickened the 
pace at which Canadian autonomy developed. It also justified 
extensive British outlay for Canadian defence. On the whole, 
continued independence from the United States was made 
possible by the actualities and potentialities of British support. 
For a long time after the War of 1812 and the justly famous 
agreement of 1817 for naval disarmament on the border lakes, 
the British government gave visible evidence of its continued 
support by heavy expenditures upon strategic communica- 
tions, and upon the building and maintenance of fortifications 
for their defence, as well as upon imperial garrisons that were 
not withdrawn from the border till after Confederation nor 
from Halifax and Esquimalt till the turn of the century. 
British policy in diplomatic dealings with the United States 
concerning boundaries and other matters is also part of the 
picture. It may not always have secured settlements that fully 
satisfied colonial desires (though one may question if Cana- 
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dians by themselves could have done better and may well 
remember that peaceful settlements were as greatly in the 
colonial interest as in Britain’s), but through them all there 1s 
evident a persistent British purpose to preserve, in the face of 
an expansionist United States, the independence of the north- 
ern half of the continent. Here was the dominant motive in 
Britain’s strong support of the movement that launched Con- 
federation in the decade of the sixties at a time made so critical 
by the American Civil War. 

Eventually, it is true, Britain surrendered her long pre- 
ponderance in the North Atlantic by accepting naval parity 
with the United States at the Washington Conference of 1921, 
but by that time the Dominion had received international sanc- 
tion by its membership in the League of Nations, and shortly 
afterwards it was accorded full diplomatic recognition by 
Washington in the latter’s exchange of legations with Ottawa. 
League membership had been sought by Canada as the cheap- 
est way of securing international recognition of her new na- 
tional independence, and when the collective guarantee which 
that membership embodied was supplemented by the Briand- 
Kellogg pact, Canadians generally looked to their country’s 
national future with complacency. Dominant imperialisms 
and aggressive nationalisms would need no longer to be reck- 
oned with in the dawning era of collective security. Canada’s 
full status seemed permanently guaranteed. Moreover, this 
dominion still enjoyed its old peculiar position in which 
American and British interests could be played off one against 
the other to its own advantage, as witness the Ottawa agree- 
ments of 1932 and the Canadian-American reciprocity treaty 
of 1935, which the former did so much to make possible. 

The failure for this generation of such collectivist hopes 
makes it necessary that Canadians, no less than other peoples, 
should re-examine in the light of that failure the essential bases 
of their international position. Here if anywhere a realistic 
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approach to the study of policy is necessary, yet it is made less 
easy by habits of mind and habits of speech acquired in recent 
years. ‘Phere has been so much talk in the United States, and 
in some other North American quarters, about the iniquity of 
European governments in shaping policies according to their 
several conceptions of their respective national interests, that 
it is sometimes forgotten, in Canada as well as in the United 
States, that no nation has more persistently so shaped its policy 
than the great republic itself. Various aspects of American 
policy have been traditionally described, with some warrant, 
in altruistic and idealistic terms, such as the Monroe Doctrine, 
the Open Door in China, the avoidance of entangling Euro- 
pean alliances (including the League of Nations), and support 
of the Pan-American Union, but no one of these policies 
would have been pursued had there not been a widespread 
conviction that it served the national interest of the United 
States. To this generalization the Good Neighbour policy of 
the present administration at Washington is no exception. 
Granted that the Secretary of State is on international 
grounds a devoted believer in the reduction of trade barriers, 
the fact remains that a major depression was needed to secure 
public acceptance of such a policy. Furthermore, negotiation 
of the reciprocity treaty of 1935 with Canada was certainly 
facilitated by the strength of the bargaining position that 
Canada had gained as a result of the Ottawa Conference and 
the possibilities there made apparent of Commonwealth re- 
taliation against prohibitive tariff policies on the part of the 
United States. 

Perhaps it is because at the present moment the pendulum 
has swung far towards “good neighbour” policies in North 
America and because also of a growing awareness in Canada 
of the need of American goodwill, that one finds so generally 
in the dominion a rather naive assumption that the republic, 
now that it has recognized Canada’s national status, is some- 
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how by its very nature bound to be generously and tolerantly 
inclined towards its Canadian neighbour. This assumption 
may be partly accounted for by the widely held tradition 
already mentioned, which attributes the unsatisfactory aspects 
(from the Canadian point of view) of certain episodes in 
Anglo-American diplomacy rather to British indifference and 
ineptitude than to the shrewd self-interest and _ persistent 
pressure of the United States on those occasions. It has 
already been pointed out that such a tradition misinterprets 
the fundamental relationship of British policy to the establish- 
ment of the Canadian dominion. The consequent assumption 
as to the grounds of American policy towards the Dominion 
is no less mistaken. 'There is no sound basis for supposing 
that where the national interest of the United States may be 
deemed. to run counter to any position taken by Canada the 
American government will play its own hand any less 
shrewdly when dealing directly with Canadian authority than 
was its wont when the negotiation of Canada’s case was still 
in Britain’s hands. In the long run the United States can 
hardly be expected to refrain from exerting pressure upon 
Canada with regard to international differences that may arise, 
or to abstain from interfering in the Dominion’s internal 
policies and administration, beyond the point where such action 
may be judged to become on balance serviceable to the Ameri- 
can national interest. To say this is not to deny that good 
relations with Canada are in themselves advantageous to the 
republic; it is merely to remember that for the latter they are 
not a necessary condition of genuine national survival as they 
are for Canada. 

Canadians cannot afford to let these matters be obscured 
by the cordiality of their individual relations with Americans, 
nor by the fact that generally they find themselves more imme- 
diately at ease with Americans than with residents of Great 
Britain. Personal cordiality in the long run will be more 
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secure if all factors in national relationships are faced frankly. 
In short, however numerous and far-reaching may be the 
influences operating for the maintenance of goodwill, Cana- 
dians are not wise to rely for their future too largely on senti- 
mental assumptions. Acquiescence in domination by the 
United States might insure the latter’s goodwill, whatever the 
issue in question, but for the continued security of national 
interests in relations with its great neighbour the Dominion 
requires all the prestige and bargaining power that it can 
muster, and must use canniness as well as friendliness in 
handling its public intercourse with the republic. 

It follows that the Canadian isolationist, in minimizing or 
repudiating the Commonwealth connection, is by so much 
weakening his country’s chance of preserving the realities of 
its national independence on the American continent. The 
people of the United States have, indeed, long been given to 
exaggerating the significance for Canadian-American relations 
of the autonomous tendencies in Canada’s development. Their 
own history has led them to believe that the national independ- 
ence of an American country depends essentially upon the 
complete severance of its Kuropean ties. They naturally find 
it difficult to realize that it has not been such isolation from 
Europe but rather preservation of a European connection that 
has been the essential condition making possible the creation of 
a Canadian nation independent of their own republic. United 
States isolationism is a reassertion of national independ- 
ence, while isolationism for Canada, on the contrary, places 
Canadian nationality in jeopardy by increasing the liability of 
its subjection to American domination, and so it is not a guar- 
antee of the Dominion’s national independence, but rather the 
reverse. ‘The position of an isolated Canada as a neighbour 
of the United States would be considerably more precarious 
in the long run than that of Mexico. The centres of Mexican 
life are far removed from those of the States, while Canada’s 
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le very close. ‘The transportation systems and indeed the 
economies and the cultures of Canada and her neighbour are 
much more closely interwoven. Americans would hesitate to 
try to assimilate the population of Mexico, but they are prone 
to take for granted, though certainly without full warrant in 
fact, that apart from Quebec the Canadians are already assim- 
ilated except in political allegiance. 

Canada, then, has continued need of a genuine Common- 
wealth connection, sufficiently vital to cause opinion in the 
United States to take it for granted as an essential accompani- 
ment of Canadian nationality. It would be interesting to 
speculate how long American opinion would acquiesce in 
Canada’s preferential tariff system if it were merely a Cana- 
dian system. Obviously American recognition of its validity 
rests upon its intra-Commonwealth character. Continuous 
demonstration to the republic is still necessary that the Do- 
minion as a nation is not exclusively American in its interests 
and outlook, nor likely to become so. Canada needs and will 
continue to need the prestige and strength of the Common- 
wealth association if she is to preserve not merely the professed 
friendship of her neighbour but the latter’s respectful recogni- 
tion and acceptance, in practice, of the realities of the Domin- 
ion’s national independence. 

Continued necessity for her neighbour’s amiable forebear- 
ance also argues that Canada will be wise to avoid unprofitable 
occasions of friction. It may be discreet, for instance, to let 
cities and states south of the Great Lakes bear the brunt of 
any contest with Chicago over diversion of lake water. If they 
cannot win that case, how could it be won? Furthermore. 
while opportunities may properly be seized for gestures of 
cordiality, these should be made only after duly weighing their 
implications in each instance. 

In this connection there arises the question of Canada 
joining the Pan-American Union. An invitation would no 
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doubt be forthcoming if its acceptance were assured, and the 
step is not without its advocates both in the United States and 
in Canada. Supporters of the idea in the former country seek 
Canada as an ally in the mobilization of democratic influences 
within the Union against the growing fascist tendencies in 
some Latin-American countries. It may be wondered just 
how useful an ally Canada would be in such a cause in view of 
the present situation in Quebec, since that province would 
doubtless largely influence Canadian policy with regard to 
such matters in Latin America. However that may be, the 
point to be noticed is that Canada is desired in the Pan-Amer- 
ican Union as a potential supporter of United States policy. 

In such association Canada would certainly on many 
occasions disappoint the hope that she would strengthen her 
neighbour’s hand. As a small power the Dominion would in- 
stinctively resist, along with other small powers, the natural 
instinct of the United States to use the Union to strengthen 
her position of leadership if not of domination among the 
states of the western hemisphere. ‘The widespread Latin- 
American suspicion of the motives of the United States would 
in the long run receive more Canadian sympathy than would 
be accorded that country’s ambitious purposes. Canadian 
interests in Latin-America, moreover, are in considerable 
measure competitive with those of the United States. In the 
Pan-American Union, then, Canada would be likely to give 
her immediate neighbour fewer occasions for gratitude than 
for irritation. Yet her relations with that neighbour are in- 
finitely more important for her than all her Latin-American 
associations. She does not need the Union for the sake of her 
relationships with the neighbouring republic. Even if by join- 
ing the Union she could help notably the general intra- 
American situation, it would still be appropriate to consider 
the probable effect upon her relations with the United States. 
Since the positive fruits of membership in the Union would 
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be shght at best, and since relations with Washington would 
almost certainly be repeatedly embarrassed by such member- 
ship, the gesture of joining, however cordially intended, would 
hardly fulfil the expectations of its advocates. 

In so far, moreover, as entering the Union might tend to 
create an impression in the United States that Canada was 
substitutng Pan-American for Commonwealth associations, 
it would weaken the Dominion’s position in its general deal- 
ings with the republic. A step that might be appropriate 
enough if the United States had joined the League of Nations 
or were frankly allied with Britain or the Commonwealth, 
would therefore, in a long range view of Canadian interest, 
seem under existing circumstances to be inadvisable. 

Geography and history have determined for Canada a 
more natural regional grouping than Pan-America. Her 
most important relations are with Great Britain and the 
United States. The cultivation of closer associations within 
this triangular group, overlapping Commonwealth boundaries, 
offers immeasurable potential usefulness to Canada herself. to 
the Commonwealth, and to the larger comity of nations. 

Much has been said about Canada’s natural role as “inter- 
preter” between the United States and British countries. 
Although it is a réle that has possibilities of usefulness to all 
concerned, attention may be called to an even more funda- 
mental réle. Aside from questions of understanding one an- 
other better, the people of the States, on the one hand, and of 
Britain and the Commonwealth, on the other, have in the past 
tended to take continued friendship for granted on account 
of Canada’s dual position in the British Empire and in North 
America. Canada cannot revoke her geographical situation if 
she would; she is American in this sense and is fated to remain 
so. By still preserving also the validity of her overseas con- 
nection she may continue to be of service to the Commonwealth 
as well as to herself in the role mentioned above. In the United 
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States the attitude that assumes friendship with Britain and 
the Commonwealth is more likely to remain ascendant in 
popular feeling and official policy if the boundary of the Com- 
monwealth continues very obviously to run at the Canadian 
border. 

The people of the United States are becoming increas- 
ingly conscious of the community of interest between their own 
democracy and the democracies of Europe in face of the 
threatening ambitions of the non-democratic powers. ‘The 
nation whose Monroe Doctrine was so largely rendered effect- 
ive by the backing of the British navy faces the possibility of 
requiring British naval help to keep open its essential trade 
routes in time of national peril. The national interest of the 
United States, on this account, in maintaining good relations 
with Britain, strengthens the chances for generous friendliness 
towards Canada as a nation so long as the Dominion keeps its 
own British association alive and vigorous. 

Canada’s national position, then, will be more secure if 
she cherishes her organic membership in the British Common- 
wealth. In her national interest, she can afford to draw into 
closer political affiliation with the United States only as the 
republic itself shall draw closer to Britain and the Common- 
wealth in a relationship holding some promise of permanence. 
She may well give any co-operation in her power towards 
cementing a British-American entente by economic or other 
means, though she may expect to face the necessity in such a 
situation of subordinating some of her more particular inter- 
ests for the sake of her own larger interest in relation to this 
entente. However greatly such an entente may be to the Do- 
minion’s advantage, it will not remove the necessity for deli- 
cate adjustments of policy. A principal element in the 
strength of Canada’s national position must still be found in 
the opportunity to balance one against the other her associa- 
tions with Great Britain and with the United States. Any- 
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thing that diminishes that opportunity lessens the likelihood of 
the Dominion’s national survival. 

In conclusion the assertion is ventured that by shaping her 
policy along such lines as are here advocated Canada has her 
best chance as a nation, not only to avoid becoming a protec- 
torate of the United States, but to play a constructive part 
in drawing the democratic countries closer together including 
both the Commonwealth and the United States. Upon the 
fate of these two and upon the relations between them 
Canada’s own national destiny depends and must depend. 


WILLIAM BLAKE 


By Gustav Davipson 


The mystic angels that abide, 
Unseen by others, at his side, 
Move in avenues of light 

Rarely glimpsed by mortal sight. 


And yet, to him, more real by far 
Than many worldly objects are; 
And of a greater consequence 
Than all the universe of sense! 


THE COMPOSITION OF INTELLIGENCE 


By Grorck McLure 


ECAUSE authentic character is a matter of integration, 
anything which produces or encourages a sense of disunity 
in the individual mind is a maleficent influence. 

Generally speaking, introspective self-consciousness is 
such an influence, and is so recognized by psychologists as a 
rule. But though not equally recognized it is equally true, that 
the popularized theories concerning the springs of behaviour 
may work a similar disintegrating mischief for the social group 
at large—to be specific, in the suggestion of separate and 
antagonistic mental functions with correspondingly distinctive 
character types. For this represents something like a collective 
introspection, and its results appear to be highly questionable. 

Psychological confusion has, of course, a reasonable ex- 
cuse. Notions concerning the mental processes have not yet 
been gathered into a scientific synthesis, and the schools of 
psychology have largely taken over the distinctive musings of 
poets and logicians, of mystics and sensualists, which have put 
into the social tradition a departmentalized view of the inner 
being. Thus are obtained the broad concepts of feeling and 
intuition, sensation and thought; and the idea that they are 
other than distinct powers is little met with in ordinary as- 
sumption. Yet the view is fundamentally unacceptable. One 
must put in a word for Intelligence as a covering expression 
under which the so-called functions may appear as indeter- 
minate as the phases of the weather. 

Human thought is born of the lag between impulse and 
action. In any civilized person, responsible for consequences 
in a complex world, action cannot follow directly upon im- 
pulse. There is a necessary check to the flow of nervous energy, 
and hence between the one and the other occur those internal 
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motions with which this essay is concerned. Feeling has been 
defined as the preparation of the body for a particular line of 
action; but often the impulse to action is so weak or the sur- 
rounding circumstances so confusing that there is no overt 
expression at all, and the subject is aware only of interior dis- 
turbances which may or may not be definable. The value of 
such phenomena is variously estimated. One mind seems in- 
clined to cherish it as the very essence of experience; another 
to scorn it as a dark and blind frustration. Though an end it 
cannot wholesomely be, its true worth is not properly belittled. 
For it is the first stage on the way to conscious control, and 
its value is in what it originates. Out of its darkness springs 
intuition, a sudden flowering into idea, a bold leap at under- 
standing. 

But that which is called intuition, though created by the 
force of feeling, has obtained its material elsewhere. Without 
previous information and thought it could have no rise, could 
not become a definite idea nor be expressed in words. Out of 
the tension of strong feeling it springs together from scraps of 
forgotten and unrelated knowledge with the seeming authority 
of a revelation. And roughly, there are three ways in which 
an intuition may be considered, according to the degree of 
mental subtlety in the person aware of the phenomenon. The 
unsophisticated will be likely to accept any such conception as 
absolutely valid, and may even be unable to distinguish it from 
a factual induction. The commonplace practical mind will be 
more conscious of an intuition as such, and while regarding its 
origin as incomprehensible will be strongly moved to put the 
idea to the test of action. Hunch is the colloquial term. Fi- 
nally the reflective or logical mind will tend to reason back 
from the intuitive idea to the feeling and its causes, and will 
perhaps successfully analyse it to the points of former experi- 
ence from which it is compounded. If such discovered items 
are considered inadequate or irrelevant the intuition will be 
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proportionately discounted or even rejected outright as un- 
trustworthy. 

An intuition is certainly no infallible guide to conduct. 
Both the ingenuous acceptance of the unsophisticated and the 
hopeful trusting of the average pragmatist must often lead to 
failure, even though it be the sort of failure which is repeatedly 
forgotten in favour of the whole or partial successes. On the 
other hand it is an incomplete use of reason which tends to 
reject intuition as being altogether without weight. That 
strange and seemingly irrelevant conception has taken its par- 
ticular shape from the force of feeling which has come from 
aroused impulse, and the impulse flows from an instinct which 
is an inherited reaction to a given situation. However re- 
motely, therefore, an intuition has its bearing. Some grain of 
truth there must be in any emotional response, though the 
inducing situation may be unprecedented for the individual 
concerned; and reason would do better to look for a just ap- 
praisal than carelessly to disparage. The mystical hypothesis 
of inspiration being untenable, the links leading to conception 
must exist within. If the items of personal experience enter- 
ing into the intuition are inadequate, the general tenor must 
be determined by inheritance. For by its connection with in- 
stinct, intuition may be said to represent in part a cumulative 
experience. 

By this hypothesis, both feeling and thought derive from 
experience. While the latter is induced by personal experi- 
ence, whether active or passive, sensational or intellectual, the 
former results in large part from an ancestral experience de- 
posited in the individual as instinct. The difference in applic- 
ability and precision is, of course, evident. Thought is shaped 
consciously and is capable of exact formulation. Feeling and 
intuition arise from the unconscious, and are with difficulty 
expressed in comprehensible terms. ‘Thought has the advan- 
tage in clarity, but feeling has its own advantage in warmth 
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and depth. Emotion which is the insurgence of inherited 
experience, is to a high degree fallible through its blindness to 
immediate circumstance. But memory, which is the recol- 
lection of personal experience, is also highly fallible through 
its presentation of distorted and confused images and notions. 
In fact, both thought and feeling are lable to error in action, 
and each requires the operation of the other for something like 
a balance. And it may be that in the long run feeling requires 
the correction of thought less than thought requires that of 
feeling. Warmth without light may be better than hight with- 
out warmth. 

But the influence of deliberate thinking in conduct is com- 
monly recognized as important and necessary. Indeed an 
opinion goes so far as to hold that no one should be considered 
accountable for impulsive misbehaviour, though this is to beg 
the question as to what extent thought is ever normally absent. 
Most persons are forthright in their ascription of guilt, and it 
is after all not unreasonable to assume that a great deal of 
so-called unconscious behaviour is from motives that are in 
part realized and deliberately withheld from consideration. 
There is often an underlying desire to gain the personal end 
regardless of consequence to others. Even at the risk of being 
irrational, then, spontaneous blame may serve a useful purpose. 
Where there is habitual carelessness there can hardly be an 
effort towards self-improvement without some exterior spur, 
and an obviously sincere reproach may lead to an examination 
of obscure causes. A great deal of blame, in fact, is not so 
much for the actual wrong-doing as for slovenly thinking, or, 
to use the revealing term employed, for thoughtlessness. 

Much thought is again required in expression of the will 
to well-doing. It is notorious that mere good intention may 
lead to evil. Moral power is fundamental, for without it there 
cannot be even a desire to achieve; but it is definite factual 
knowledge which most helpfully shows the way. Purpose 
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without knowledge will often fumble to an undesired goal. 
And aside from evil outcome, the mere expression of good in- 
tention should win no credit. No truly self-respecting person 
can draw attention to some resolution which never reached 
fulfilment, for nothing is so cheap and easy as a statement of 
purpose unaccompanied by an analysis of probabilities. In 
fact resolution itself is something which has to be proved by 
its outcome. Previous intention will be acknowledged when 
it is successful, or it may be credited when unpredictable cir- 
cumstances have intervened and made frustration inevitable. 
And the verdict of the lazier mentality cannot be accepted as 
to what circumstances are actually unpredictable. Those who 
cannot or will not foresee should refrain from their worthless 
promising. 

Some of the foregoing may seem irrelevant to the argu- 
ment, but the broader value of rational thought is obvious and 
tremendous. Moral conviction, powerfully entrenched and ir- 
reconcilable, has by itself created an untold amount of con- 
fusion and distress. But all circumspect thinking produces 
tolerance, and proportionately averts wasteful conflict. Tol- 
erance and constructive effort are its positive outcome, and its 
negative benefit is its withdrawal of nervous energy from pas- 
sion, bigotry and pugnacity. This last is a personal no less than 
a social good, for it effects personal well-being by increasing 
the efficiency of conduct and encouraging serenity. The re- 
sults of logical reasoning applied to social welfare are so vari- 
ous and extensive as to be obvious to any mind. The knowledge 
concerning health and disease, the common utilization of na- 
tural forces, the scope of material production, are achievements 
which are not conceivably possible through the operation of 
unaided impulse. Deliberate thinking was an essential instru- 
ment to these ends because of two characteristics which are 
absent from feeling and blind movement. Firstly, thought can 
be exactly formulated and so effectively preserved through 
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long periods of time. And secondly, it is progressive: through 
generations of minds it adds item to item so that its power is 
cumulative. 

In the light of these reflections it appears as a moral obli- 
gation for every individual who would be considered respons- 
ible to acquire all of the knowledge which can be reached, 
assimilated and employed concerning life and its environment. 
A properly vigorous inheritance of instinct and emotional 
response must be presumed; and thought must be strength- 
ened and armed for warning, advice and guidance. And yet 
it is only in action that these inner forces can find justification. 
The idea that thought is in itself the superior and preceding 
function is clearly a fallacy. Reflection can only follow upon 
physical experience, and even forethought, despite its name, 
proceeds from what has been done to make a suggestion for 
future doing. Knowledge is conscious formulation, and pro- 
perly a tool for the organization and direction of vital activity 
towards desired ends. Apart from that which demands an 
overt form and expression, it is nothing but words running in 
circles. And talk in itself deserves neither regard nor defer- 
ence, for all talk which is not in some sense a planning for 
action is at best but harmless frivolity and at worst distinctly 
maleficent. 

Evidently the common emphasis of schooling upon mere 
cerebration is wrong, and a properly selective system might 
impart advanced knowledge only to the more forceful, so-called 
headstrong, young people, withholding from the more inert 
all but a necessary minimum. Knowledge with impulse and 
energy surging beneath it has that interior force without which 
there can be no real goal in view and no real spirit in such 
action as may occur. Action and the spirit of it is the test of 
personal worth. That only effort applied to the environment 
will produce the means to live is a principle of economics which 
obtains throughout the organic world. And especially does it 
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hold for humanity. On the most kindly tropical isle the avail- 
able and abundant fruit must be sought and plucked before 
it can be consumed; and at less primitive levels effort must 
continue, translated, if life is to be expanded. Always the 
realizing of the possibilities of life and the elaboration of its 
achievements involve an increasing diversification of physical 
exertion. Work is forever being expended in a greater variety 
of directions, and the manner of its doing becomes increasingly 
complex. 

Only direct action can proceed to the solving of problems. 
Argument is eternally for two or many aspects of a situation 
and for both sides of a point-blank contradiction. Consequently 
it may arrive nowhere. But action always produces an ob- 
jective effect which has to be taken into account. It presents 
the accomplished fact. It produces something definite which 
can be observed and judged, condemned or approved, modified 
or undone.. And all the effects of all the actions of men and 
women, built one to another, constitute the concrete culture 
and civilization which manifest human life; while the effects of 
mere speculation and argument are at the best but pretty 
fancies for amusement, or incomplete but stubborn conceptions 
set up in wasteful conflict with actuality. Action seldom con- 
forms entirely with theory, because the doer generally discov- 
ers some factors which have been overlooked by the theorist. 
Expectation based upon imperfect knowledge is bound for 
disappointment, and the theorist’s reaction of disapproval and 
abuse is merely ridiculous. 

Finally, it may be observed that activity must rightly be 
pleasurable, and that in the highest degree possible. The so- 
called delights of contemplation can only be gratitude for 
repose after toil; but life is manifested in motion, and pleasure 
is the name given to the sensations which accompany the ful- 
filling of desire in active projection and expansion. The high- 
est satisfactions are involved in visibly productive work and 
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in the exuberant play of surplus energy. Action is sanitary. 
The disuse of any muscle or organ leads always to its atrophy 
and sometimes to more positive trouble in body and mind; so 
that the exercise of function not only justifies existence but 
achieves true health along the way. Activity excludes moping 
by draining nervous energy into its proper channels. It fore- 
stalls morbid regret and self-pity. Even a falling short of the 
aim of healthy and spirited action contains no real bitterness. 
That ugly mood which is called disillusionment is simply the 
result of expecting to gain an exalted end without making the 
requisite personal effort. 

Such a treatment as this can make no pretension to ex- 
pertness or finality, but it does attempt to draw together the 
loose strands of popular opinion for a practical guidance. It 
attempts to understand impulse, feeling, intuition and thought 
for the contributions which they make towards overt expres- 
sion; and if these are still defined with too separate a distinction 
that is because they are familiar terms which do have their 
several meanings. ‘The view which is at least implied is that 
of a whole internal process, which is the organization of im- 
pulsive energy to the ends of systematic and purposive action. 
It is not yet a clear view. But even its partial apprehension 
should serve to show that sentimentalists, thinkers, dreamers 
and practical persons are not moved by different interior 
mechanisms. All have their sentiments: all feel and think and 
dream. And all can express and demonstrate their worth only 
through that actual physical movement which is the proof and 
content of life. 


RAIN ON THE DOGWOOD 
By CLARA Hoprer 


I listened: The dogwood tree was creaking 
Like cellophane softly crushed; 

Countless quintillions of raindrops 

From the cloud-tents of the upper air 
E:ndlessly pittered a pearly pastoral, 
Iterating and reiterating their pittering. 


I looked: Still! The dogwood tree stood still! 
As though listening intently 

To a soothing song, 

One leaf nodded assent, 

Then another, 

And two others laughed a diamond each 

To the yearning grass. 


I inhaled with sensuous pleasure 

As the subtle aroma of the fresh-bathed body 
Drifted delicately, 

Was wafted waveringly on the eager air. 


I touched the smooth skin of its glossy leaves, 
Cupped its coppery-bronze buttons in my pink palm, 
Lingered lightly on its miraculous green buds 
With an incredulous fingertip. 


I tasted a heavenly distillation— 

The nectar of raindrops— 

Falling sweet and cool on my red lips 
And on the verdine lips 

Of the dogwood. 


I thought: The dogwood is dripping down diamonds 
But my thoughts are dripping pearls— 

Lustrous pearls of beauty, 

Priceless pearls of cessation from striving, 

Perfect pearls of calm. 


THE NEED FOR A NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


By R. B. Lippy 


O one should discount the contribution which education 

has made to our development. It is literally true that with- 
out our schools, our homes, our churches, our public libraries; 
without the press, the playground, the radio, the theatre, there 
could be no civilization at all. It is these educational institu- 
tions which stand between us and primitive savagery. The 
value of education is evident. And, in certain respects, the 
progress, which in recent decades education has made, here 
and elsewhere, is almost incredible. 

But admiration for what has been accomplished should 
not prevent our recognizing the confusion which characterizes 
and endangers our educational institutions. Consider, for 
example, our schools. 

In Canada, almost one-fourth of our population attends 
school. In our public elementary and high schools there are 
approximately 75,000 teachers, and on these provincially- 
controlled institutions we expend over 100 million dollars per 
year. The investment in school property is, relative to our 
population, enormous. Our school system may properly be 
called our nation’s biggest business. No other enterprise is so 
large, so widespread. And no other enterprise has such pos- 
sibilities. ‘The sobering fact, however, is that, in spite of all 
the progress made, and the time, energy, and money invested, 
we find ourselves educationally bewildered, faced by perplex- 
ing problems for which no adequate answers are as yet forth- 
coming. 

Of course, Canada is not alone in this respect. In every 
democratic country we find a growing recognition of the great 
need for reviewing and revising educational principles and 
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procedures. And this should give us courage, for the truest 
friends of education are often its severest critics. 

The problems which perplex us are many. Some pertain 
to the ultimate objectives of education, and these are funda- 
mental and insistent. What role, for example, should the 
school play in promoting the health of its pupils, in develop- 
ing those habits and attitudes which make for worthy citizen- 
ship, in cultivating sound, moral character? What function 
may we legitimately expect this educational institution to dis- 
charge in preparing its members for wholesome participation 
in family life and in the industrial and economic order? 


Other problems are concerned not with the ultimate aims 
of the school but with the means to be adopted in achieving 
those aims. These are of a more specific sort. They have to 
do with the organization of the school, the ways in which it 
should be financed, the training and supervision of teachers, 
the methods of instruction, and the courses of study. 

Numerous questions arise in connection with these prob- 
lems. For certain of these we have answers. For most of 
them, however, no satisfactory solution is as yet available. 
We may be proud, and justly proud, of our scholastic achieve- 
ments, but our pride should be tempered by the realization 
that, from many points of view, we may properly be regarded 
as wandering in an educational wilderness. Glimpses of the 
Promised Land may occasionally be ours, but the difficulties 
and dangers in the way of progress are many. 

To illustrate the educational imbroglio in which our 
schools find themselves let us single out for brief consideration 
one phase of one of the topics mentioned above, namely, the 
courses of study. 

Much of the material learned in public and high schools 
is forgotten. ‘The reason for this is fairly obvious. The sub- 
ject matter, lacking in many cases immediate appeal, is not 
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vividly impressed upon the learner. And as soon as the exam- 
ination is over there is no further need to use the material. A 
few days or weeks or months, and lo! what was, is no more. It 
is a splendid illustration of the law of disuse atrophy, and prob- 
ably, under the circumstances, a happy provision of Mother 
Nature. Who would have his brain cluttered up with useless 
data? Not many adults can find the L.C.M. or the H.C.F., 
not many can find the square root of a number, not many can 
do compound interest; few can state even the meaning of the 
word, syntax, few can explain the difference between an infini- 
tive and a participle, few can write Latin prose—and few peo- 
ple, very few, have ever had any occasion, since leaving school 
and its examinations behind, to engage in any of these activi- 
ties. 

Several months ago a test, consisting of 25 questions 
based on public school information, was prepared and given to 
319 of the students who were entering for the first time one 
or the other of two of our Ontario universities. The purpose 
of the test was to discover how much of the factual material 
learned in public school is forgotten by students when they are 
ready to enter university. 

The results were interesting and instructive. One hun- 
dred and twenty-one of the students did not know the plural 
of the word basis... Some thought it to be “basises’’, several 
said “basi”, and many believed the word to be the same in the 
plural as in the singular. Ejighty-nine of the students thought 
that the sentence, “I think it best for you and I to seek di- 
vorce’, is grammatically sound. Approximately 1 out of every 
5 was unable to find to 3 places of decimals the average mark 
made by 7 students whose total score was 356. Seventy-four 
per cent. failed to find the number of square yards in 8 square 
rods. The answers ranged from 22 to 819,200. ‘T’wenty-one 
per cent. of the students were unable to find what percentage 
21 is of 84. Some said 400, some 14. Forty-three per cent. 
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were unable to express the Roman numeral MCMXXVITI in 
the usual way. Attempts varied from 1,127 to 1,000,027. 


It was rather disconcerting to discover that 69 of the 319 
freshmen were not familiar with the fact that July the first is 
the holiday that marks Canada’s birthday. Among the incor- 
rect answers given were July the fourth, July the twelfth, 
May the twenty-fourth, August the first, the first Monday in 
July. A wide variety of opinion, suggestive of guessing, met 
the question, “What was the date of Magna Carta?’ About 
4 out of every 5 were unable to give the correct date. Among 
the popular incorrect answers were 1066 and 1492. 


To the question, “What body of water separates Tasmania 
from the mainland of Australia?” 6 students gave correct 
answers. “What is the leading ship-bulding centre in Scot- 
land?” brought forth such curious answers as Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Londonderry, Leeds, Sheffield and Aberdeen. ‘Twen- 
ty-two per cent. were unable to give correctly the name of the 
capital of the province of British Columbia. Many thought 
that honour belongs to Vancouver. And 58 per cent. of the 
students did not know that the sun is nearer to our planet in 
winter than it is in summer. 


Those who took this examination are typical university 
students. Nearly all of them have passed through the public 
and high schools of Western Ontario; on the average, they 
rate high in intelligence. And yet much of the factual 
material taught these students in the elementary grades had 
been forgotten. Were they poorly taught? Or were they 
taught things for which later they had no practical use, and 
which, therefore, they have forgotten? 


The questions which constituted the test paper obviously 
vary in importance. In order to obtain some insight into their 
relative significance from the point of view of public school 
teachers themselves, the list was submitted to 21 public school 
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principals in the city of London. These principals were asked 

to rate the questions in order of merit on a scale from 0 - 4, 

using the numbers in the following way: 
0—of no importance; answer not worth remembering. 
1—of slight importance only. 2—of moderate or aver- 
age importance. 38—of great importance; answer well 
worth remembering. 4—of very great importance; 
answer should be remembered by all public school 
graduates. 


The estimated order of importance of the 25 questions, 
according to the average of the ratings of the London prin- 
cipals, need not be given in this paper. The findings are 
reported in detail in an article entitled, 4 Memory Test of 
Public School Information, which appeared in The School, 
December, 1937. 


Another group of principals, in this case 25 in number, 
were good enough to rate the questions on the same scale. The 
agreement between the average ratings of the two groups was 
remarkably high—the coefficient of correlation being .96 +.01. 
Among the questions estimated by these 46 teachers to be of 
most importance were those that had to do with Canada’s birth- 
day, with the use of me rather than J in the phrase for you and 
me, and with percentage. The question, on the other hand, 
about the name of the strait separating Tasmania from the 
mainland of Australia, the question about the relative distance 
of the sun in winter and in summer, and the one involving a 
knowledge of the number of square yards in a square rod were 
among those considered of least importance. 


It should be said that with regard to some of the questions 
considerable diversity of opinion prevailed. For example, 11 
of the 46 raters believed that it is of no importance at all for 
a public school graduate to be able to answer correctly the 
question, “What is the quotient when you divide 28 by the pro- 
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duct obtained from the sum and difference of 8 and 6?” Nine 
others, however, believed it to be of very great importance, 
giving it the highest rating, and the rest of the principals pro- 
vided ratings of either 2 or 3. 

An inspection of the returns showed that a surprisingly 
large number of questions are held by many of the teachers to 
be of no value whatever. One rater, for example, marked with 
a 0 no fewer than 11 of the 25 questions, and another marked 
10 of the questions in this way. Does this indicate that these 
principals, who no doubt are typical, believe that they are en- 
gaged in teaching a number of things which are of no import- 
ance in the sense that they are not worth remembering? And 
if this be so, has it any bearing upon the nature of the factual 
content of our elementary school curriculum? 


That children learn many things which later they forget 
is a truism; that children are required to learn many things 
in the public school which later they forget is a tragedy. It is 
a tragedy because the curriculum should be composed of acti- 
vities which will continue to be of value, activities which will be 
found useful, and which, therefore, will not be forgotten. The 
vast waste of precious time in our schools seems inexcusable. 


There are some, however, who will object to these con- 
clusions. It is true, they argue, that factual material is readily 
forgotten when not in frequent use, but the learning of that 
material has been, nevertheless, a good discipline for the child. 
His mental faculties have been strengthened, his wits sharp- 
ened, and this result, they claim, is of such permanent import- 
ance as to justify the learning of material which, itself, will 
doubtless be forgotten. 

It should be recognized, however, that psychological in- 
vestigation has seriously undermined this contention. There 
does occur transfer of training from one subject or activity 
to another. ‘The amount of transfer depends in general upon 
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the degree of similarity between the two subjects and the 
emphasis in teaching upon the value of transfer. Moreover, 
it is true that careless thinking in certain fields—the languages, 
mathematics and the natural sciences—is generally more read- 
ily revealed than it is in other fields—history and civics, for 
example. Nevertheless, psychologists are practically unani- 
mous in holding that subjects can legitimately be retained on 
the curriculum only because of their intrinsic worth. Transfer 
can be obtained, good mental habits and attitudes can be devel- 
oped no matter what subject matter is taught. There seems 
little or no justification for insisting upon subjects being kept 
on the courses of study merely because of their alleged dis- 
ciplinary value. 


The matter of special interest to us, however, so far as the 
scope of this paper is concerned, is the confusion which pre- 
vails in both theory and practice with reference to the courses 
of study in our schools. And the confusion, manifest here, is 
just as evident in many other phases of education. 


The situation is serious and requires immediate and expert 
consideration. We have travelled for much too long a time 
the road of educational trial and error. We need increased 
facilities for the scientific examination of the many problems 
which perplex our Canadian institutions of learning. We need 
what already is in operation in a number of countries—a Na- 
tional Bureau of Educational Research. 


We have in Canada a National Research Council. [or 
twenty years and more it has been contributing to the Domin- 
ion’s progress. Its interests, however, are circumscribed and, 
perhaps, wisely so. The National Research Council has lim- 
ited itself to the physical, chemical, botanical and zoological 
sciences. But, surely, there is at least as great need for re- 
search in the field of education. Permit our schools to grope 
in darkness, and progress in every field, including those in 
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which our National Research Council has been interested, will 
be adversely affected. 


A National Bureau of Educational Research should be 
composed of men of ability, integrity and expert knowledge. 
They should adequately represent the whole Dominion. ‘Their 
chief duties would be the selection and supervision of an able 
group of Research Fellows in the sciences basic to educational 
practice. They should stimulate, direct, and assist educational 
research within our universities and colleges, and they should 
collaborate with and offer advice to provincial Departments 
of Education and local educational organizations. They should 
impress upon the public the urgent necessity of investigating 
and evaluating, comparing and correlating our educational 
procedures. No large grant of money would be necessary. No 
new laboratories need be built. The establishing of Fellow- 
ships would be the major cost. And the return upon this ex- 
penditure in an improved school system and all that that 
implies would be so great as to make the cost to the Federal 
Government seem negligible. 


It may be objected that in Canada education is, by virtue 
of the British North America Act, a provincial affair. It is, 
of course, true that our school systems are under provincial 
control. Education in the larger sense of the term, however, 
has never been a matter merely of provincial concern. The 
establishment, under Federal auspices, of a Bureau to foster 
research in those sciences upon which educational progress 
depends can hardly be interpreted as an infringement upon 
provincial educational rights. It is not suggested that the 
findings of the Bureau shall be mandatory upon the existing 
Departments of Education. The National Bureau will stimu- 
late research and provide suggestions based upon the results 
thereof. These suggestions the provinces may accept or reject, 
but the prestige of the Bureau and the quality of the work 
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which it will sponsor should be such as to make the provincial 
Departments welcome the Bureau as an indispensable ally. 


For years leading educationalists in Canada have recog- 
nized the need for an organization to supplement the excellent 
work of the National Research Council. Research in the social 
sciences, it has been pointed out, is as badly needed in Canada 
as research in the physical sciences. Indeed there are indica- 
tions that at present the necessity in the social scienees is the 
greater. Up to the present, however, we have had to be con- 
tent with the work accomplished, under difficulties, by mdivid- 
ual investigators or by provincially controlled Colleges and 
Departments of Education. ‘These contributions, and as well 
the Annual Survey of Education in Canada provided by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, have been of great value. We 
should have, however, a National Bureau to coordinate our 
investigations, and to encourage and direct research on a scale 
commensurate with our needs and possibilities. 


T. H. Huxley was fond of likening life to a great game 
of chess, a game in which every man and woman is one of the 
players. The player on the other side is always fair, just, and 
patient; but he never overlooks a mistake, or makes the small- 
est allowance for ignorance. For the man who plays well, the 
reward is great; he, however, who plays poorly is checkmated 
—without haste, but without remorse. And education, for 
Huxley, is learning the rules of this mighty game—a game 
which we all, of necessity, play. 

Well, whether we like the metaphor or not, we must 
recognize that education is the process of learning life’s rules. 
How important it is for us to learn these rules well! And yet 
how negligent we have been about the whole affair! 

There may come a day when, to use Mazzini’s famous 
phrase, “the progress of all, through all, under the leadership 
of the wisest and best”, may become a reality. That day, too 
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long deferred, will not dawn until we take our educational re- 
sponsibilities more seriously. The establishment in Canada 
of a National Bureau of Educational Research will not solve 
all our educational problems. Nothing will ever do that. If, 
however, such a Bureau, with the proper personnel and with 
adequate financial support, were established, one could be 
much more confident about the future of our educational enter- 
prise—an enterprise which truly is our country’s biggest busi- 
ness. 


THE LISPER 
By Cicero RitTcHir£ 


O once I heard the chickadee, 
Sad music minter, 

His little band from tree to tree 
Approach in winter, 

And once I saw his puny form 
On brittle branches, 

Him pipe his tiny note forlorn 
Before advances. 


And listening to the chickadee, 
Mid branches darting, 

O whither thee? O whither thee? 
His quill-lips parting, 

I seemed within my heart to hear 
The forest whisper 

A wish that soon the sun would cheer 
The mournful lisper. 


GUILTY 
By Max Rosin 


HAT was it!—he thought and felt, disconsolately. A re- 

gret, great, and not to be corrected. Five years—five years 
before he may be able to vindicate himself and prove to them 
all that he was right. Five years to be spent uselessly, when 
he was ready to begin his life now. Was it possible that they 
really didn’t understand—all these men who are placed in a 
position to decide men’s fates? And those mind-readers who 
are supposed to know so much about human nature and in 
whom even those men of authority trust—would they too be 
indifferent to the truth? 

But he wasn’t bitter. He was shocked, and more than 
pleasantly so, as one, condemned, may be shocked and with a 
flush of bewilderment yet say—‘‘Oh, well—! ‘They did what 
he had expected them to do—what was inevitable for them to 
do. They had acted but the parts of interpreters and execu- 
tioners of a verdict, with a penalty automatically fixed for each, 
impersonal and unalterable. Like modelling clothes on dum- 
mies which men, whose growth-potential bodies may not all 
subscribe to the standards of the dummies, must later wear. 
No allowances for a case like his—an unexpected case !—which 
may be crucified for want of a special and unforeseen consid- 
eration. 

Could he say now that his overconfidence had played him 
false? Like a prophet, a believer, rushing outdoors and pro- 
claiming a miraculous advent. But he hadn’t intended to 
impress them; only, for their own good, it now appeared, 
rather than for his, they should have been impressed. In a 
world of multiplying man, each living his life as he must, 
anything might, anything must be expected to happen; and 
was that which had happened to him so strange, no man would 
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see it to be convinced by it? Couldn’t any one tell about him 
that of course he had been through this experience, that he 
had been changed by it already, and that from now on his life 
will be different? They must see it! At least one person 
must! For to live alone in truth is to live alone in falsehood. 
Is there a prescribed limit within which man might change? 
Or is it possible that people altogether don’t believe in mira- 
cles? But only a miracle might be relied upon to change man. 
Why profess belief in miracles—the miracles of Christ? 

Previous to this, he had had no quarrel with them for the 
fate that had been meted out to him. The earth is man’s; and 
the transgressor is the parasite, the scavenger of man. And 
so he might have thanked His Honour for the sentence— 
thanked him in relief that at last it was over and his fate was 
known to him, and he’d begin to serve his sentence at once, 
and every minute would reduce it for him, and thus the years 
would be shortened, and he would then be fit to live as once 
he might have tried but for the barriers he had found wherever 
he had turned. 

Crime was crime, larceny was larceny, petty or grand— 
if that’s what they must call it. Society must be protected— 
no quarrel with the cops for that. Tough game, on both sides. 
Men playing with one another, giving of their time and their 
lives, and the cops wasting theirs no better than the crooks. 
Something different might be done, if men only knew how, or 
they will go on hunting one another. 

He had garnered neither money nor fun out of his brief 
eareer. From the start, it had been an extreme case of despera- 
tion. He had had to live and there had been no one to help 
him. The whole world had appeared too selfishly organized 
against the one. What chance had he, alone, without an alter- 


native and no future? 
He had been hot—the heat of the fugitive. A man be- 
comes desperate—what else is he to become? Danger is the 
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only answer to his feverish condition. He must prey on others, 
in no other way can he mingle with them, he had been rejected 
in every other way. By now he is stripped of his protective 
armour. He is instinctive—vicious, cunning. Ready for any- 
thing—the worst; but he is also most readily susceptible to the 
good. 

Thank heaven he had not committed a murder. It would 
have been a murder of the passions, the blood, for which he 
would not have been responsible. His impulses had been let 
loose, he was growing reckless—what had he to lose? And 
the weapon in his hand was a tame and timid implement at 
the mercy of the inferno of emotions by which he was con- 
trolled. 

He had been caught in time. What luck! He had been 
tried, convicted. And he had begun to realize what had been 
happening to him. So much had been released, his heart was 
still all open. His conviction was the incident—the inevitable 
incident; it would provide him with the necessary refuge. They 
will have no trouble with him in prison. He will be patient. 
He will serve his sentence; he will live his sentence out. And 
then,—how different everything will be! The very sun will 
come nearer to him—all people will; and they had never been 
near to him in the past. 

For all that, he had been prepared—eagerly prepared, as 
if he had already served his sentence. He had been guilty to 
this day; this much had been clear to him. But now he was 
no longer guilty; and this they did not understand. He had 
changed; and they didn’t change. He will be sent away and 
he will have to pay, as if he was still guilty. They will try to 
rehabilitate him, when in his conscience and in his mind, in his 
blood and in his soul he was fully rehabilitated now, fit to live 
his life as one purged of the obstruction of uncertainty may 
be fit to live his. He was happy and with happiness was he 
rich and ripe to stimulate those who were not, in a manner he 
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had not yet come to understand. Why wait, why waste these 
years of inspiration? They must not be destroyed! He will 
survive. But he was ill with the futility of the delay. How 
can they be mistrustful and unseeing of a truth reflected 
plainly before them? 

The miracle though was all in the nature of its happening. 
He was being taken for sentence. He had made no enemies 
and many friends during the weeks of his incarceration, and 
they had all consoled him, they had marvelled at his spirit. The 
kid didn’t seem in need of consolation. “Ah,” they had said— 
“you'll get off with a light sentence—you'll see!” He had 
felt still a bit like a hero, with all the fuss they had made about 
him-—people so nice to him, how could they be not nice to 
others? It was strange—being alive was wonderfully strange, 
also the swiftness with which events were following one another 
in his life, almost entirely without his wish and volition, with 
himself almost uninvolved. And if he wasn’t involved, who 
will be punished? Another—another will pay; and he too will 
not care. How negligibly simple! Only why this harvest of 
surprises upon the uncovered heart of one poor fellow? ‘The 
impression he had left behind him was that he can “take it”. 

He had smiled on his way to be sentenced. His conscious- 
ness was a cloud animate with goodness—the goodness of a 
radiant surrender: thus life is given away; and while being 
given up it is being newly born. 

So that he didn’t quite know what was happening to him 
-—or if anything was happening. There was no visible drama 
in that trip of his through the city. He was handcuffed to 
another prisoner, an older man, who was oblivious with grief 
to his surroundings. And he felt, with gratitude beyond mea- 
sure, that he was out on a grand jaunt—something impersonal 
to him, in that its effects seemed so far removed, and only his 
senses were distantly aware of a gladness inundating the 
heavens, and he reached up to the heavens and he was in touch 
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with what wasn’t earthly, and there was a new life there, the 
kind he had never dreamed about—all joy and forgiveness, 
sunny-like, with feelings of the purest kindness, and kindness 
was the only light, it illuminated all faces—all faces like one 
face, visioning the source of happiness to which there is no 
source, shaping itself to the smile of a sun whose rays were of 
life-giving, life-lifting kindness. 

The sheriff’s van had come to a deliberate halt. He knew 
he was in the van, and he knew where he was going. “It’s all 
right—” he meant to say—“‘it’s all right.” He stepped out 
most obligingly after his partner. The smile was on his face, 
unchanging. “It’s all right!’ he wanted to say more—to reas- 
sure everybody that everything, everything was all right, and 
no one need worry, there was protection somewhere for all. 


They were herded a little, but there was room enough for 
all—room in being herded—the room of congestion, retreat— 
of eternal contraction, the equal of eternal expansion. 


He felt comfortable—thankful—glad. Not expectant— 
felt far too good to be expectant. If there was suspense in 
him it was the suspense of an imminence which had passed, so 
recently, it still seemed pending. It hadn’t passed; that which 
had been imminent was his, never to leave him; and his suspense 
was the tardiness of his senses to own his new possession. 


The courtroom was divided between those who would be 
free to live their lives this day and many other days to come, 
and those who had forfeited their rights to their lives, subject 
to their crude disposal at the hands of other men, strangers 
superficially acquainted with the incident of a whole which is 
to be sacrificed to the incident. There was fear here, the pall 
of fear which man implants in man, and little trust in the jus- 
tice or prudence of officials who had been elected or appointed 
to their jobs without regard for mental or temperamental fit- 
ness in dealing with the special nature of their task. 
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Still he was neither awed nor bewildered, only greatly, 
hungrily and not altogether presently but more ultimately 
puzzled and curious about the grim procedure in the admin- 
istration of justice for those who were most desperately, unde- 
niably in need of it. 

His heart was an eye, and his eye too was a heart, and he 
was all an open, seeing heart, livid, yet limpid and hopeful, as 
if all of goodness had become a tender crystal, a crystal of a 
heart, trembling to the shock of inhumanity, and praying for 
the mercy, the tolerance, the charity and clarity of understand- 
ing which would obliterate the stain of common Judgment and 
accelerate the buoyancy in man from the confusion of a day to 
the vision of all time. 

He barely recognized his name when it was called, but he 
started and approached his vaguest goal—the man who was 
mounted sternly, and yet indifferently, behind his flimsy bar- 
ricade of judgment. ‘The face of the convicted man was a 
smile without source, his eyes were a blur. His heart was 
choking him. 

Had he anything to say before sentence was pronounced? 
—-a question tendered as from a heart weary with a languishing 
convalescence. 

“Your honour—’” it was then that he began from memory, 
addressing the now listless face of the elderly gentleman who 
looked like a father,—and he would have owned and embraced 
him as one, except that the man himself did not feel exactly 
like a father—‘‘t’s all right—it’s all right—your Honour!” 


His serenity was of a grief purged of every happiness, 
of a happiness purged of every grief — serenity, with an ex- 
pression of the beginning and the end of things, and the two 
were not irreconcilable. 

Again the older man, the prisoner, handcuffed to his wrist. 
and heavier, sinkingly heavier now with a loss of life. And the 
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son whom he had left behind—his child, was like this boy who 
too had left a home behind him. 

“But you didn’t tell him anything,” marvelled the older 
man through his distraction. 

The younger man looked up and smiled. 

And he understood, now—in the haven of his thoughts, 
like a heart that throbs with wisdom, he had realized a radiat- 
ingly palpable understanding of what had been known to him 
then only distantly. Five years—five years to which to look 
forward. The man who had been handcuffed to him, and all 
the other men—he will be with them. He will live with them 
where life had unfolded before him—among the denied and 
oppressed. He had felt before how, in the flush of the tight- 
est contraction, one may find the space of all expansion. And 
it seemed now that the concentration on a point compressed 
and reduced to its rarest visibility may bring the unfolding 
of a true sphere. 


HAS BRAZIL GONE FASCIST? 
By R. O. MacFAarLane 


N November 10th, 1937, President Vargas suspended the 
constitution of the Brazilian Republic. The mildly demo- 
cratic form of government was replaced by a system in which 
the President enjoyed what were virtually dictatorial powers. 
In Canada and the United States there has been a tendency 
to interpret this change as an invasion of South America by 
Fascism. Strenuous efforts have been made to find or manu- 
facture evidence that the new régime in Brazil was an exten- 
sion of the European fascist bloc to the Western Hemisphere. 
When the Vargas Revolution is considered, however, against 
the background of Latin American history, and against that 
of social and economic conditions in Brazil, this position be- 
comes very difficult to maintain. What might on the surface 
appear to be part of a world movement, tends on closer exam- 
ination to shrink to the level of a local political dog fight. 
Brazil, with an area of 3,298,870 square miles, is the 
largest of the South American countries. It has much more 
extensive natural resources than any of its neighbours. It 
accounts for almost half the population of the continent, and 
is increasing at a very rapid rate. In 1800 there were about 
four million people in Brazil. This number had increased to 
fourteen million by 1890, to thirty million by 1920, and accord- 
ing to a government estimate, to forty-two million in 1936. 
The basic racial stock, unlike the other South American states, 
is Portuguese rather than Spanish, but as a result of immigra- 
tion there are many other racial groups in the country. The 
more important are Italian, Spanish, German and Japanese. 
About four million immigrants have gone to Brazil in the past 
half century, and most of them have settled in the rich south- 
ern provinces. 
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The chief products of the country are coffee, rubber, and 
cotton. ‘The first two find their best market in the United 
States, where most Brazilian exports go. But as shown in the 
standard textbook example of a triangular trade, most of Bra- 
zil’s imports, fuel, machinery and manufactured products, 
come from Great Britain, Germany, and more recently from 
Japan. 

Because Brazil, like other South American countries, set 
up a republican government which was called democratic is 
no reason for assuming that it was in fact what it professed to 
be in theory. In the words of a recent writer, “in Brazil, as in 
other Latin-American countries, a Liberal-Democratic con- 
stitution of the nineteenth century North American or West 
European type has in practice often masked an oligarchic kind 
of government by cliques which—however violently they may 
have contended with one another over personal questions—have 
been apt to be drawn, all alike, from a narrow circle which has 
not extended very far beyond the bounds of three interests, the 
landlords, the army, and the church”. With a high percentage 
of illiteracy, and a tradition of the rule of strong men in their 
politics, it is difficult even for the faithful to find the demo- 
cratic element in the governments of these Latin-American 
states, apart from the pious hopes expressed in their constitu- 
tions. 

In Brazil the republican tradition is briefer than in the 
other South American countries. Independence was won from 
Portugal in 1822, but the monarchical form of government 
was retained for over a half century longer, until a republic 
was set up in 1889. Two years later a constitution was drawn 
up which, with but few alterations, remained in force until 
last year. It provided for a federal form of government, 
modelled on that of the United States, but giving larger 
powers to the central government. Under this constitution 
Brazilian politics ran as even a tenor as could be expected in 
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Latin America. While there were occasional murders for poli- 
tical reasons, while elections frequently started a revolution 
rather than ehose a President, and while a few thousand 
political prisoners were usually cooling their heels in prison, 
still there were no changes in the frame of government which 
could be regarded as vital, and Brazil was held to be a relatively 
well governed South American Republic. 


When the depression set in at the beginning of this de- 
cade, Brazil as a primary producer was very hard hit. Pro- 
duction of coffee, the most important export, had for many 
years exceeded consumption, and Brazil was attempting to 
control the world supply by withholding a large portion of her 
own crop each year from the market. While this policy was 
very beneficial to non-Brazilian producers, it stored up more 
grief than Brazil herself could bear. When the price of coffee 
continued to decline as a result of decreasing demand, Brazil 
was in an impossible economic position. With large foreign 
obligations to meet on her borrowed capital (about 750 million 
dollars), her foreign exchange collapsed. The “Aranha 
scheme” of 1934, which amounted to a unilateral scaling down 
of foreign obligations, was followed by complete default on 
all public debt held abroad, in November 1937. Despite these 
measures internal financial distress followed, and this situation 
provided a fertile field for violent political change. 


A. considerable amount of genuine privation made pos- 
sible the growth of the Communist party in Brazil. To offset 
its influence the “Integralistas” party was formed in 1982. 
They called themselves the “green shirts’, and were organized 
on the basis of the Itahan movement. 'Too much credence 
should not be attached, however, to these party names. In 
reality they were merely cloaks behind which the party and 
personal ambitions of disappointed groups and individuals 
could be conveniently concealed. 
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The economic situation has been complicated further by 
the federal character of the state. As in most federations there 
is a great diversity of interest between the component states, 
and certain of them have found it easy to blame their troubles 
on the policies of the central government. There is always the 
clash between the relatively wealthy and more densely popu- 
lated sections on the one hand, and the poorer, sparsely peopled 
regions on the other. 

In addition there has been sharp conflict between the three 
wealthiest states, which together have almost half the popula- 
tion of the country. Sao Paulo, the richest state, is the chief 
coffee producer. By 1930 Rio Grande do Sul and Minas 
Geraes were convinced that their interests were being sacrificed 
unduly to save the coffee economy of Sao Paulo. In fact, the 
Revolution of 1930, in which Vargas first came into power, was 
largely a revolt of Rio Grande do Sul, aided by Minas Geraes, 
against the ascendancy of Sao Paulo. Professor ‘Toynbee, 
writing in the “Economist’’, says: “The civil war of 1932 can 
be explained as an unsuccessful attempt by the Paulistas (Sao 
_ Paulo) to rocover their liberties (as it seemed to them) or to 
reassert their hegemony (as it seemed to the beneficiaries of 
the Revolution of 1930). Finally the unsuccessful revolt of 
November 1935, which was branded with the bad name of 
Communism by the victorious Vargas régime, might be alter- 
natively described as an excessively importunate attempt on 
the part of a distant and neglected North East to force its local 
grievances upon the attention of the authorities at Rio.” ‘The 
inevitable problems of federalism, aggravated by acute eco- 
nomic distress, cannot be overlooked in any explanation of 
the vagaries of Brazilian politics. 

The immediate causes of the coup of last November were: 
First, the need for concentration of authority to meet the very 
trying economic situation. Second, a similar need to restrain 
the policies of certain of the provincial governments which 
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were following interests which were not regarded as beneficial 
to the interests of the state as a whole, or probably more spe- 
cifically, those interests represented by the Administration. 
Third, the growing influence of the army and navy which had 
been substantially strengthened under the Vargas presidency, 
and on which the government was relying more and more for 
its maintenance and power. Finally, and needless to say this 
factor was not emphasized by the President, there was the un- 
pleasant fact that Vargas’ term of office was drawing to a close 
and under the existing constitution he was not eligible for re- 
election. None of these causes it will be noted are definitely 
fascist, although they all come very close to the fringes of such 
a movement. 

Every political development of this sort must produce its 
strong man. In Brazil he was found in Getulio Dernelles 
Vargas. Physically he was a small man, only five feet four in 
height, swarthy in complexion, soft spoken and sparing in his 
speech. He was born in 1883 in Rio Grande do Sul. After 
a primary education he entered the army, and at the age of 
nineteen he took part in his first revolt. Soon afterwards he 
left the army to study law, but politics became his real interest. 
He held minor posts in his native state, and then was elected 
to the federal chamber of deputies, eventually becoming Min- 
ister of inance. He resigned to take over the presidency of 
Rio Grande do Sul, where he won a national reputation for 
his economic reforms. In 1930 he was the federal presidential 
candidate of a liberal alliance, but he was defeated. As is the 
prerogative of defeated candidates in Latin America, he led a 
rebellion against his successful opponent, and he won by force 
what he had failed to achieve at the polls. 

During his term of office he gave his country compara- 
tively peaceful rule. As noted above a rebellion in Sao Paulo 
in 1932 was suppressed easily, as was another outbreak in the 
north-eastern states in 1935. He was by no means a reaction- 
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ary president, although he suspended the existing constitution, 
and gave the country a new one with himself as president in 
1934. Under the second republic, as he called his régime, 
many important social and economic reforms were introduced, 
such as the nationalization of insurance companies, and state 
control of coffee export. 


The actual revolution of November last was a peaceful 
one. As President, Vargas simply promulgated a new con- 
stitution which had been drawn up by one of his henchmen. 
The new instrument dissolved the federal Congress, State As- 
semblies, and Municipal Councils. It concentrated in the hands 
of the President greater powers than had ever been enjoyed 
by any previous ruler of the country, and extended his term of 
office until a plebiscite should be held. For this no date is set, 
so Vargas alone can legally terminate the régime. 


The cabinet accepted the new constitution the following 
day, and it went into effect at once. With the federal execu- 
tive in his hands, all that remained was to insure the support 
of the army and a reasonable number of the provincial gover- 
nors. Since the army had been very close to Vargas before 
the coup, and was probably quite aware of what was in the 
offing, it was no surprise when the officers accepted the change 
in government without any protest. All the provincial govern- 
ors but two acquiesced at once. When these two were ap- 
proached by army officers, they resigned discretely. In twenty- 
four hours Vargas had made himself complete master of the 
country, and practically no blood had been spilled. 


Vargas’ explanation for the necessity of his coup is rather 
interesting. Speaking over the radio on the evening of the 
revolution he said: “To-day the influence and control of the 
State over economy tend to increase. Hence political com- 
petition aims at the domination of economic forces, and the 
likelihood of civil strife gives way to the ever so much more 
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serious likelihood of class struggle... In these circumstances 
the capacity of the old régime to resist disintegration disap- 
pears, and peaceful dispute at the polls is transferred to the 
field of aggressive turbulence and clashes of arms... Elec- 
toral preparations were replaced in certain states by military 
preparations, which made graver the damage the nation had 
already suffered because of the uncertainty and _ instability 
created by factious agitation. Regional mobsters, masked as 
party leaders, armed to impose their decisions upon the nation 
and became ostentatious threats to national unity.” Under 
such circumstances it was imperative that Vargas should save 
the country from impending disaster, and quite incidentally 
extend his own tenure of office which was rapidly drawing to 
a close, indefinitely. 


There can be little doubt then that the régime set up in 
Brazil last year is completely dictatorial in character. How- 
ever, it seems to be quite popular with the vocal sections of 
public opinion; at least there have been no serious attempts to 
overturn it in the traditional manner of the country. So far, 
it seems also to be reasonably efficient in its conduct of public 
affairs. Its first move was to abolish 30,000 patronage jobs. 
It dropped the valorization scheme for marketing coffee, which 
had bedevilled the whole economy of the country for several 
years. It abolished all political parties, Communists and Inte- 
gralistas alike. On the other hand it has become much more 
dependent on the armed forces for its actual support than 
any of its predecessors had been. 


This does not necessarily mean, however, that Fascism of 
the European variety has invaded South America. There is 
no more essential parallel between the régimes of Brazil and 
Italy than there is between those of Italy and Russia. Both 
are dictatorships, but there the parallel ends. Whether the 
Vargas government is any different from dozens of other dic- 
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tatorships which have thrived in South America during the 
last century is an open question. In comparison with the 
Gomez régime, which dominated Venezuela for twenty-seven 
years and ended only with the death of the dictator, it does not 
even seem to be more dictatorial than the local tastes of Latin 
America demand. 


Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that Germany, Italy and 
Japan have exerted a substantial influence on Brazil. Propa- 
ganda has been carried on there by all three countries since 
1930. A recent visitor to Rio de Janeiro states, “One notices 
the evidence of propaganda activities the minute one enters 
the country, whether from the north or south. Hotel reading 
rooms are strewn with literature and pictures mostly of Ger- 
man design. One cannot walk out on the street without hear- 
ing German or Italian music being broadcast in public places. 
Newsstands all over the country are now displaying pictures 
of Mussolini... The spoken part of these broadcasts usually 
is in Portuguese. They originate both in Europe and in 
stations here, many of them are climaxed by comments em- 
phasizing the wonderful work of Hitler and Mussolini as con- 
trasted with the slow movement of democracy.” 


The Integralistas have no monopoly of fascism in Brazil. 
There is a large body of German and Italian immigrants, con- 
centrated in their own settlements, mostly in the south, who 
are completely unassimilated. 'These people have their own. 
fascist organization, and to quote Professor Toynbee again, 
regarding the German variety, “which is energetically fos- 
tered, and, by the same token, closely supervised from Berlin. 

The political insulation of the Americas is hardly likely 
to resist forever the modern mechanical process of ‘annihilat- 
ing distance’.”’ Vargas may some day find either the native 
or immigrant fascist organiation, both now along with the 
communists under ban, of value to his cause, which is essen- 
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tially the perpetuation of the Vargas régime. If he does, there 
seems little doubt but that he will revive them, but solely for 
the purpose of using them for his own ends. 


Japan has established a Japanese-Brazilian chamber of 
commence. The purpose of this body is to foster trade, especi- 
ally to find an outlet for Japanese exports, to alleviate the dis- 
abilities of Japanese immigrants to Brazil, and to offset anti- 
Japanese sentiment in general. A certain amount of success 
has been achieved along these lines. For example, Brazilian 
imports from Japan increased from seven to thirteen million 
yen in a single year, between 1936 and 1937. The quota of 
Japanese immigrants allowed to enter the country, which had 
been restricted to 12,000 a year up to 1934, has now been in- 
creased to 20,000. All told about 175,000 Japanese have taken 
up residence in Brazil. 


When all allowance for the propaganda and the influence 
of the fascist powers has been made, it still cannot be assumed 
that a step away from democracy, or the establishment of a 
dictatorship, means either a victory for imported fascism or 
the prospect of an American recruit for the fascist bloc in 
Europe. ‘The concern of most observers about Brazil is not 
so much in regard to any Italian or German leanings of the 
government, but rather over the lack of cohesion in the coun- 
try itself. The authority of the central government over the 
two wealthy southern provinces of Rio Grande do Sul and Sao 
Paulo is weak. ‘These states have large German and Italian 
populations, which might give them a set of interests at vari- 
ance with the rest of the country. ‘The important thing as far 
as the outside world is concerned, and particularly the Amer- 
ican countries, is that Brazil should be able to continue to 
manage her own affairs. 


A. few deductions may be drawn from the Brazilian situa- 
tion. The loss of a so-called democratic government is not 
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so great as might appear on the surface, because Brazil has 
never had a democratic government within our meaning of the 
term. The national and personal elements in the coup appear 
to be stronger than the international aspects, all tags and party 
names to the contrary. The revolution is in the very best 
Latin American tradition; similar revolts have occurred in 
these countries countless times before; they will probably con- 
tinue for some time to come because the basic political con- 
siderations remain unaltered. Finally, we must not allow 
catch phrases, such as communism and fascism, to becloud 
political issues in countries in which these terms have little if 
any meaning. 


SUCH SEETHING BRAINS 
By W. M. Lerrs 


HE very big man from Northern Ireland sat down beside 
me in the omnibus. He was to be the partner of three- 
quarters of that seat for our journey across Ireland. We 
were both Field Naturalists so that no introduction was re- 
quired. He spoke first, in the full deep voice of a large man. 
His accent was that inimitable one which prevails north of the 
Border. 

“Dublin is not what it was in my young days,” he said, “I 
see a great change, a falling off.” 

“JT hoped we were better,” I protested, “really a lot has 
been done. Take Alfie—our Lord Mayor—you can’t find 
another Lord Mayor like that, now can you?” 

“No, ..no. I grant you Alfie, but he’s sane. What I 
miss in Dublin are the distinguished lunatics of my young days. 
I’ve walked all your principal streets and not met one madman. 
Now when I was a young man you’d meet really important 
crazy people like Kndymion—you remember Endymion?” He 
peered down at me to decide my age, for to remember Endy- 
mion is to confess oneself a late Victorian. 

“IT do remember Endymion. One missed him. I never 
heard who he really was. I believe he fell on his head. Before 
that he was quite sane, clever and always a fine type of man.” 

“Ah! yes—but there was a grand imaginative style of 
madness! Why, he figures in some book as a type of the Irish 
imagination run riot. How well I recall the man, the gay set 
of his sporting billycock, his monocle, his loud tweeds, the 
gaiters and the bundle of sticks and swords he carried. He 
saw himself as the great Sportsman. I heard he went to the 
Castle and the Viceregal lodge until he took to whirling his 
sword about and scared the Vicereine.” 
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I pictured that quaint, loudly checked figure. He was in- 
deed the outward sign of a careless, sporting, pre-Treaty Dub- 
lin. 

“There was another,’ I reminded my new friend, “they 
called him Signor something, a thin dark man in a frock coat, 
a flower in his buttonhole and pointed patent shoes.” 


‘I remember the man, he turned out his toes like a danc- 
ing master. I believe he was one. ‘There you are! The man 
had a good idea of himself. He stood for dignity, elegance, 
the old fine Victorian order. You'll note that about madmen. 
They are always alone, talking to themselves, shut into a 
great world of imagination. They have no room for the com- 
monplace sanity of other men. I hold that a town lacks dis- 
tinction when it has no great lunatics. ‘The Irish in old days 
were noted for their tenderness towards the insane. ‘They 
considered them close to God in being apart from men. You 
will observe that it is easier to be mad in Ireland than in 
England.” 


I looked out at the dull Meath country as we drove,— 
rich flat fields—flat rich fields—cattle—fields—grass, grass, 
grass. 

“T believe the rate of insanity is the highest in Meath of 
all Irish counties because of the depressing effect of so much 
grazing.” 

My large friend snorted angrily. 


“That’s just idiocy,” he objected, ‘“‘I am recalling the men 
whose imagination ran riot, great men. ‘There are none now. 
I met nobody talking to himself in Dublin.” 

“Talking of ‘characters’,” I said, “there was Mr. Philip 
L——. Do you remember him? His was a distinguished 
almost Dante-esque imagination.” 

“T think I passed the man. Did he wear sackcloth?” 
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“Yes, a sort of long scapular of sackcloth. I believe it was 
for the shamelessness of fashion as he thought it. Hs fixed 
idea was the immodesty of dress or lack of it. He could not 
bear to see even a boy’s bare knees. In a tram he would cor- 
rect any woman who was sleeveless or short-skirted. He 
thought it his mission.” 

“That was a great man, surely! He saw himself a Sava- 
narola, a Dante. He walked, maybe, in the Purgatorio when 
he trod the streets of Dublin. I think I read of him when he 
died as a man A. K. admired.” 

“Yes, he wrote a long religious poem in the Dante style. 
Indeed he used to preach too in the streets. He caused a 
traffic block one day and a policeman tried to move him on. 
‘Would you have moved Christ on?’ he asked the policeman. 

“What did the policeman say to that?” 

“He was ready; he said, ‘Ah! but Christ preached his ser- 
mon on the mount, Sir, and you should go to the mountains’.” 

The large man chuckled. I did not tell him my experi- 
ence, how I had been standing outside my own front door, 
wearing the short skirt of that period. Indeed I was bending 
over the seat of our automobile as Philip passed. The milkman 
was calling at our house at this moment. A hand was waved 
at me. An Apocalyptic voice asked the milkman: ‘Did you 
ever see such a disgraceful sight?’ 

I did not tell that story, indeed I felt I had no more great 
‘characters’ to plead on behalf of Dublin, so I sat on my few 
inches of seat and watched the dull country roll by. But my 
thoughts dwelt on the humbler oddities who once adorned our 
streets. One by one they seem to vanish. Do they go to the 
restraint of some asylum? I know we miss them. 

“Lovers and madmen’”’—Shakespeare put them together. 


I thought of ‘Mad Mary’. She was once a terror to chil- 
dren. She was a tall, fresh-looking woman who carried a tin 
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toffee-can and a posy of flowers. The posy had a hint of coun- 
try ways about it. She was a fierce Republican and cursed a 
Memorial to fallen soldiers as she passed by. Someone asked 
her if she had had a husband. 

“IT had indeed, dear, an’ him in a very good job too.” 

“What was it, Mary?” 

‘““Wasn’t he head gardener on the Dublin Mail boat, the 
best of jobs it was.” 

It seemed to me that was an Alice-in-Wonderland sort of 
job. 

Mad Mary comes no more. 

Then there was The-httle-woman-with-the-parcels. I 
have not seen her for a year or more where once I would see 
her under an archway surrounded by large parcels wrapped in 
newspaper. She was small and gentle. She never begged but 
accepted the coppers that were thrust upon her in mute sym- 
pathy. I heard one legend about her and the curious parcels. 
They say she had a sailor son and she used to meet him at the 
quays with parcels of food and comforts. One day she was 
told that he had died at sea and would never come back. She 
said nothing but went her way only to return quite mad with 
great packets of rubbish for the boy she dreamed was still alive. 

My companion had been silent for long, but suddenly he 
said: “Solitude breeds madness, but I’m not sure that what we 
call madness may not be sanity. A man alone all day may go 
back to a saner point of view, so strange to this mad world 
that he is counted insane. A friend of mine said that in Europe 
we are all cubes because of the pressure of other minds on 
ours while in the Australian Bush, where he lived, a man may 
become a perfect circle.” 

“Don’t you think,” I suggested, “that thoughts bred by 
a monotonous routine lead to madness? Take the story of the 
perfect butler who after twenty years of service poured the 
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parsley sauce on his master’s bald head. Was he really mad 
or giving way to the wish and idea which for long had tantalized 
him ?” 

The fat man chuckled a little. The effect on me was as 
the tremors of an earthquake. 

“Mind you,” he continued, “there is the pose of ‘oddity’ 
affected by various young men who wish to persuade us that 
they are poets and artists.” 

“A tiresome pose,” I agreed. 

“And mind what I say—it only dates from Byron’s time. 
He started it—untidy dress, rude manners, do-as-you-please 
and no morals. ‘The greatest men, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Spenser, they were as normal as youand I. This pose of being 
Bohemian, it is a cloak to their emptiness. Now I’d say—and 
forgive the comparison, that one may compare sanity with a 
lady’s corsets.” He turned an eye to see if he shocked. Re- 
assured he explained: “Corsets are a certain restraint on the 
figure, without them it may expand unduly.” 

“*Fall abroad’, as they say in Devonshire,” I put in. 

“Yes, you get my meaning—sanity means the wearing of 
corsets on the mind. All the same, the wisest and greatest 
used to have Fools about them because they found a fantastic 
charm and wit in their folly. It is that fine folly that I miss 
in Dublin to-day.” 

“Synge, the playwright, had your taste in madness,” I 
said, “he loved the people who were shadowed by the glens and 
the lonely hills. But O’Casey writes of the sane, sharp-witted 
people of towns. I had an uncle who farmed in Wicklow. He 
said that if he stayed any longer in the country he should begin 
to shoot at passing trains.” 

‘““A sensible fantasy in its way.” 


We were nearing Athlone, the town that seems to divide 
Hire into two unlike halves. Beyond us lay Galway with its 
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western traditions and wild graces. Behind us lay the stolidly 
comfortable eastern counties. 

At Athlone we should have tea. I wanted to get out and 
shake myself like a dog, but my companion had to move first. 

“We have had a pleasant conversation,” he said, “it helps 
to sort one’s ideas. All the same,’ and he winked solemnly, 
“in choosing a wife I should prefer stupidity to insanity.” 

He bowed and I ran under his prow, as it were, and scut- 
tled off to find tea. 


IS CANADA A NATION? 
By GRAHAM McINNEsS 


O pose the above question may seem both unnecessary and 

impertinent. As well might one ask, some would say, 
whether Montreal is a city or the St. Lawrence a river. Yet, 
if we are honest with ourselves, it is a question more worth the 
asking to-day than at any time in the history of the Dominion. 
Religious, racial and sectional disputes mar the picture of unity 
which the Fathers envisaged; the clash of rival interests is 
reflected no less in the existence of the Powell Commission 
than in the bitterness which creeps into local editorial pages 
and the partisan selfishness of political groups; our railroads, 
potentially a strong source of national unity, unite only in the 
mere physical function of getting from place to place, and 
their financial obligations not only press heavily on our national 
economy, but constitute a sordid political tangle which no 
statesman among us has the courage to attempt to unravel; 
finally, the whole scene is darkened and complicated by the 
importation of Kuropean ideologies which gather to their ban- 
ners the resentful and the frustrated, and thrive on the encour- 
agement of class and sectional hatreds. 

It is not a pleasant picture. But though it rightly appals 
us, we should remember that it is only half a picture. It is one 
of the great political truths that the strongest factors in creat- 
ing unity are often imponderable abstractions. A common 
heritage, common ancestors, a common soil, common problems 
to be faced, the intangible bonds provided by cultures, his- 
tories, universal needs and even geographical position are fac- 
tors for national unity stronger than transcontinental rail- 
roads, banks and chain stores, stronger than centralized go- 
vernment. We tend to forget that vociferous differences— 
such as are common among us to-day—are rarely the result of 
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a difference in fundamentals. It is not the purpose of this 
article to minimize our internecine strife; it is too serious for 
that. But with our eyes and ears distracted by the turmoil on 
the surface, we are too ready to assume that it reflects an 
upheaval in the depths. Such is not wholly the case. While 
there are differences which go deep, there is also a vast reser- 
voir of mutual understanding and goodwill, inarticulate, 
clumsy, ingenuous, but nevertheless there. Admittedly it is 
not easily seen, for a variety of reasons. It is a human failing 
to emphasize differences rather than similarities, squabbles 
have more news value than amity; further, differences are the 
order of the day and there is no doubt that Canadian differ- 
ences have been over-accented in the general atmosphere of 
mistrust and suspicion engendered by recent events in Europe. 
But this common understanding becomes a solid fact to anyone 
who has travelled the Dominion exhaustively and intelligently, 
who has listened attentively to stirrings deep in the nation’s 
being, who has felt her pulse at a thousand different points. 
Such a clinical inspection of the Dominion was carried out 
by myself and a companion last summer. We travelled by 
automobile —for to travel by train is to place a cordon sanitaire 
between oneself and the country—covering over 14,500 miles 
in three and a half months. During that time we travelled 
from coast to coast, wove our way across each and every 
province, so as not to miss important centres, saw the country 
in all its manifold aspects, and, above all, talked with and lis- 
tened to Canadians in every walk of life and in every part of 
the Dominion—from lumberjacks and fishermen to lawyers 
and teachers, from muckers and prospectors to politicians and 
newspapermen, farmers and engineers, longshoremen and ad- 
vertisers. It was an exciting experience. It is perhaps not 
true to say of Canada, as the late Sir Henry Parkes said of 
Australia, “The crimson thread of kinship runs through us 
all”; but what struck us most forcibly was this invisible thread 
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—or series of threads — that really does bind the Dominion 
together. We were not surprised by differences, for we had 
expected them. ‘They were there, and not to be underrated; 
but there were even stronger forces making for unity—forces 
involving human and humanistic values. They are the hardest 
to analyse or to grasp, but are at the same time incomparably 
the most real. 

One can make some estimate of their reality only in two 
ways, the first theoretical, the second empirical. In other 
words, one can ask what are the most enduring qualities that 
make for nationhood, and one can set down, from personal ex- 
perience, the qualities one found common to every part of the 
nation, and not shared by any other nation. Three prime 
requisites for nationhood are a sense of the historic present, 
the ability to apprehend the present in the light of the past; 
a high level of general culture; an adult patriotism. But m 
“young”’’ countries one must be content if these appear in em- 
bryo. As far as Canada is concerned the difficulty most people 
experience is in putting their finger on a national spirit that is 
neither American nor English, and that is common to all Cana- 
dians. There is such a spirit, and it appears to exist as a result 
of three factors: the heritage of two races, and the problems 
and special advantages that derive therefrom; the continued 
presence of a particular type of pioneer spirit differing in 
time, manner and incidence from that of the United States; 
the domination of most of our activities by the Pre-Cambrian 
Shield. These factors will be dealt with later. At the moment 
it seems fit to make a brief digest of our journey, and to try 
and arrive at some definition of a common spirit in the light 
of what we saw and heard. 

We went first of all to the Maritimes. In dealing with 
the Maritimes it is essential to remember that the tempo of 
their life is slow only by contrast with that obtaining in Central 
Canada, where the characteristics of modern cities have laid a 
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veneer of metropolitan attributes over the surrounding coun- 
try. If the Maritimers resent being a “backwater” (and it is 
by no means certain that they do; though they rightly resent 
the patronizing attitude adopted toward them by the more 
“civilized” central Provinces) it is only because high-pressure 
salesmanship has convinced them that one really lives only in 
the sleek, slick, frenetic atmosphere of a highly industrialized 
community. It is the “done thing” in the Maritimes to com- 
plain that Confederation has not been kind to them, that it 
shackled their industries, that in shifting the centre of gravity 
to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence region, it left them in a static 
condition. But it is also the “done thing” for farmers to com- 
plain about the weather. The two attitudes have much in com- 
mon. In point of fact, Maritimers are among the happiest of 
Canadians. These people of English, Scottish, Irish and 
Acadian French descent have engaged in their pursuits of fish- 
ing, fruit-growing, lumbering and mining for over 200 years. 
They are as firmly established as the French in Quebec, and 
as proud of their historical heritage. They are wedded to the 
soil, and because life, livelihood and raw materials are organ- 
ically connected, they have a greater sense of reality, a more 
honest attitude to problems than almost any other regional 
group. 

This attitude necessarily results in a striking difference 
between Maritimers and other Canadians, apart altogether 
from the influence of their peculiar environment. The fact 
that these people speak of Ontarians as “Canadians”, while it 
is a survival from the days when Ontario was known as Upper 
Canada, epitomizes this. Maritimers face the sea; their backs 
are turned on the Canadian hinterland. They look to Old and 
New England, and their transportation facilities link them to 
the latter. Their speech and many of their ideas are akin to 
those of the Maine coast; despite tariff barriers, women in 
Halifax, Yarmouth and Saint John frequently get their 
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clothes in Boston and Portland. An old fisherman we met 
actually regarded the New England coast as an extension of 
Nova Scotia—a refreshing viewpoint. 

These are some of the differences—sharp, startling. But 
the binding forces, though not easily apparent, are there—and 
they do not consist in the Intercolonial and the trans-Canada 
highway. They are not obvious precisely because they run 
deeper. These people are Maritimers to “Canadians”, but they 
are Canadians to everyone else, and think of themselves as 
such. They are avid for Canadian news, they sent their sons 
to Canadian universities, they are conscious of the part they 
have played and are playing in the historical development of 
the Dominion. They know that Canada without the memory 
of ‘Tupper and Macdonald is as incomplete as Canada without 
her codfisheries and coal mines. They think of themselves as 
the Eastern gateway; they realize that without them, the son- 
orous phrase “from coast to coast” is robbed of its meaning. 
Such feelings are intangible in many ways; but it is by feelings 
rather than by physical ties that men are subtly bound toge- 
ther. Or rather, it is such feelings that give to physical ties 
a richer meaning. 

How astonishingly different is French Canada—‘le pays 
de Québec’’—the land of Champlain, Cartier and Bréboeuf, the 
birthplace of a race whose capacity for endurance and survival 
is unique, the very core of Canada’s history. They have lived 
along the St. Lawrence for over 300 years, and no matter how 
far or how fast they may spread—for they are a race whose 
fecundity is only equalled by the inextinguishable vigour of 
their pioneering spirit — they always think with tremendous 
affection of the “pays de Québec” as their home. How, indeed, 
could it be otherwise? ‘To them it 7s Canada. Even to the 
English Canadian, the presence of American territory on the 
south shore of the Upper St. Lawrence, seems almost sacri- 
legious. Quebec, the oldest and most closely settled part of 
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the Dominion, is the cradle of the French Canadian race. That 
is why, despite nationalist ambitions, despite nationalist am- 
bitions, despite the dream of a semi-mythical “Laurentie”. de- 
spite the unavoidable friction between French and English 
interests, they cleave to Canada—to the idea of Canada—with 
a passion that is the passion for survival. It may be true, as 
the voice in Maria Chapdelaine says, that ‘“‘ces gens sont d’une 
race qui ne sait pas mourir’, and that to think of them as the 
carefully preserved remnant of a lost race is an anachronism; 
but their very ethnic isolation ensures that they are, when it 
comes down to fundamentals, and when the vapourings of self- 
determinism clear away, the most solid of Canadians. Per- 
haps it is no cause for self-congratulation that they are inevit- 
ably one of us by reason of external pressure rather than inner 
compulsion. But we deal with facts, not desires. And the fact 
is that the French Canadian people is one of our strongest 
elements making for national unity. 

Differences are here so much more apparent and so well 
known, that it is pointless to elaborate. Let us, instead, notice 
another similarity—the incessant urge to pioneer which, com- 
mon to the great majority of rural Canadians, here reaches its 
most aggressive form. Let one instance, typical of many, 
suffice. On the Ile d’Orléans—lying like a giant ship moored 
in midstream just north of Quebec City—a stalwart habitant, 
diligently tilling his carefully fenced strip of land, hailed us 
as we passed. His was the last remnant of a seignory laid out 
in the 17th century. ‘Rien ne va changer.” But in the fertile 
valley of the Gouffre, hemmed in by purple mountains near 
Baie St. Paul, we witnessed a manifestation of that overwhelm- 
ing pioneer force which Hémon has epitomized for us in the 
person of Samuel Chapdelaine. An elderly couple, having 
raised a family in this fertile sunlit valley, were off to the north, 
to carve a home out of the wilderness near Lake Abitibi. As 
they stood near a waggon piled high with household effects 
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and livestock, we could detect no regret in their eyes. Why, 
indeed, should there be? They were, after all, but enlarging 
the frontiers of the “pays de Québec”. Put it down to econo- 
mic pressure, if you will; but it is less than half an explanation. 
In the vigour of their pioneer spirit, and their intense devotion 
to “le pays’, carrying with it the corollary of cleaving to 
Canada as a whole, the French Canadian people is a strong 
and plastic binding force. 

Meanwhile, across the Ontario border—in some ways ad- 
mittedly a more tangible barrier than the 49th parallel between 
the Great Lakes and the Rockies—English Canadians are sub- 
duing their own wilderness, with drills and dynamite rather 
than with axe and saw. Ontario is the industrial and mining 
heart of the Dominion; it is peopled by the hardheaded, some- 
what dour descendants of the Loyalists, Protestant Irish and 
Scotch; its civilization is more tense, more material. Being the 
central province and containing the seat of government, as 
well as being far and away the richest and most populous area 
in the Dominion, Ontario has a trust for the rest of Canada. 
You may not believe, in these days of international anarchy, 
that such nice terms are longer valid or practical; but it is sub- 
mitted that in the long run, conceptions based on ethics and a 
sense of human values are fundamentally important. You may 
object, then, that whether she has a trust or not, Ontario at the 
moment is not fulfilling it. This is true; and there is no doubt 
that the selfish and intransigeant attitude of those who govern 
and control the Province constitutes by far the most serious 
threat to Confederation in this welter of sectional disputeswhich 
we have noted. But there is no need to despair because of this. 
Governments do not last forever; personal political disputes 
solve themselves; the truculent exuberance resulting from the 
sudden discovery of great wealth eventually has its rasping 
edges smoothed. The threat is serious; there is no point in 
trying to minimize its importance, particularly when it comes 
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from the very heart of the Dominion. But consider for a 
moment the essential position of Ontario, apart from her gov- 
ernments and her jingoistic entrepreneurs. 

Ontario is the birthplace of English Canada, and it is her 
sons who have gone out and settled distant territories. There 
is not a single province in the Dominion which does not think 
with affection of Ontario and her heritage, no matter how much 
they may resent her financial domination. ‘The memory of 
Ontario is a solid bond whose strength is often lost sight of in 
the fact that her banks and commercial houses penetrate into 
the farthest corner of the Dominion. Further, it is here that 
our first vigorous indigenous national culture (as opposed to 
the local culture of old Quebec) had its origins: the visual arts. 
Another point worth noting is that Ontario’s very similarity 
to the Middle West has encouraged her to emphasize what 
British traits she has. And in a nation that differs most strik- 
ingly from the United States in its British connection, this 1s 
an important factor. ‘The voice of officialdom is not the voice 
of Ontario; in thinking that it is we lose our sense of perspect- 
ive. This province is richly and universally Canadian. 

What of the West? Here we are up against a solid geo- 
graphical fact — the prairie— which with its flat endless ex- 
panse, brilliant blue skies and atmospheric clarity, determines 
the actions and passions of men. Among these people of the 
steppes there is little homogeneity save through wheat; for 
rapid development has brought large contingents of Central 
Europeans and Americans. Here, too, the 49th parallel seems 
often merely an arbitrary line; the prairie unites—it does not 
divide. The Atlantic, the Pacific, above all, Ottawa, seem very 
far away indeed. 

Because of all this, because of the shock of strangeness 
which such a country and a people give to Easterners, it is easy 
to assume that the West is not truly “Canadian”. As well 
might one say that the people of the Caucasus are not as “Rus- 
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sian’ as the inhabitants of Tashkent, or that Australians living 
in the tropical coastal ranges of Queensland and the dry inland 
plains of New South Wales cannot both be Australians. Lis- 
ten to the people talk. Local interests naturally come first, 
as everywhere; but after this comes a consuming interest in 
what other parts of Canada are thinking and feeling in so far 
as it touches them. Look at the pages of the Winnipeg Free 
Press. Did you ever see a more Canadian paper? Or, for 
that matter, a better one? Notice the friendly interest taken 
in you if you are from the Kast, or the Coast. 

In the drought-ridden area of southern Saskatchewan, we 
met another Canadian. He stood by the roadside, his feet in 
sand and sagebrush, where once had waved “No. 1 Northern”. 
We gave him a lift. He had had no crop since 1929, and was 
living, with his wife and children, on Federal relief. But the 
grim pioneer spirit he had inherited from his Ontario forebears, 
and the hardy optimism of the West, were with him still. In 
the far north, his neighbours were harvesting ample crops. But 
though both shared a common resentment over the financial 
domination of the East, both admired and liked Easterners. 
At bottom, it is institutions that are disliked— not people. 
Unfortunately, it is easy, under the spell of demagogic oratory, 
to transfer dislikes. That is why, despite three years of politi- 
cal blundering, Aberhart’s hold on Alberta is still so strong. 
The people, in the mass, genuinely feel they have common pro- 
blems and a common destiny. Sectionalism of a sort there has 
always been; and in a democracy it is healthy that it should be 
so. But as for deep dislikes, they simply do not exist; what 
there are, are of the type which travel or wide reading will 
easily dispel. 

Where the Rockies at last put an end to the Prairie, geo- 
graphy has again created a fertile field for separatist senti- 
ment. On the Coast this takes the form of an apparent apathy 
towards what the rest of the Dominion thinks or does. It was 
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here, indeed, that a magistrate solemnly assured us that “The 
existence of Canada, Sir, is flying in the face of Providence.” 
On the face of it, he might be right. Fruit farmers, in fertile 
irrigated valleys, are separated from the rest of Canada by 
huge parallel ranges of rugged mountains through which road, 
river and railroad have painfully carved a way. A blockage 
in the Fraser Canyon—where run both transcontinentals and 
the road—would only serve to italicize the isolation of British 
Columbia, for the natural movements of men and goods are to 
the north and south. On the coast itself, in a wet and steamy 
atmosphere, and amid vegetation of an almost tropic pro- 
fusion, a seafaring people once more has its back to Canada. 
It faces the Orient; its markets lie on the Coast, in London 
and Liverpool. The English expatriate enclave on Vancouver 
Island also looks to London, and Ottawa is regarded as inde- 
cently American. 


But how deep do these things go? Try and convince a 
Coast dweller that he is not a Canadian. Or better still, take 
the point of view that he has nothing whatever in common with 
the rest of the Dominion, and you will soon find him arguing 
vigorously on the other side. British Columbia was settled 
largely by “old” Canadians; the C.P.R. still carries about it 
here some shreds of its former romance. Read the papers, 
listen to the people; you are still in Canada. Once again we 
are up against the old failing of stressing differences, and for- 
getting that there is a central core of thought, ideals and feel- 
ings common to all Canadians. It is not often discussed (save 
at institutional luncheons, when it is invariably overemphasized 
to the point of nausea— “methinks the lady protests too 
much’) but that is because we are all at heart agreed upon it. 
We do not agree over our differences, therefore they are more 
vocally expressed, and hence occupy a space disproportionate 
to their importance. 
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Canada consists of a number of regions each with its sali- 
ent characteristics, each with its own particular problem. But 
what country does not? There are few people who would deny 
to Czechoslovakia the status of nationhood; compared with her 
our mutual differences are trifling. The parallel is not with- 
out interest, for it indicates that a democracy can retain its 
shape and its force under circumstances which would spell 
death to a dictatorship. One might even go so far as to say 
that the day when conflicting voices cease to be raised will be 
a bad one for Canada. 

As it is, we are strongly bound, each to each. The out- 
ward evidences are transcontinental railroads and highways 
and airlines, chain stores and chain newspaper systems, banks 
and commercial houses. But these are the least important, for 
they to some extent force unity over our heads. More vital 
are the British connection common to us all—not excepting the 
French Canadian—and alien to the United States; the im- 
pregnation of our national life with the problems and advan- 
tages common to a bi-racial heritage; the Pre-Cambrian Shield 
which presses on us with grim insistence, sets an inexorable 
limit to our agriculture, throws up barriers to transportation, 
determines the vagaries of weather and the prevailing climate, 
and influences the lives of our people. 

But more vital still are those semi-abstract imponderables 
of which we have spoken—a growing indigenous culture, a 
common history and heritage, common problems and, basically, 
a common outlook. We may be Maritimers, Westerners and 
so on to each other, but to outsiders (and to ourselves when 
we really think about 1t) we are Canadians. And in return 
for the liberty and unity guaranteed by a con-federation of 
peoples, there are always certain kicks and rubs that need con- 
tinual attention. But it is better to build a nation founded on 
an association of peoples who, while different, essentially 
respect each other, than to bind ourselves together in the empty 
unity of a dictatorship. 





THE LITERARY TASTE OF JOHN WESLEY 
By Net G. SmirH 


YOUNG clergyman was once reproved by John Wesley 

for exposing himself to the danger of being ‘swallowed up 
in books’. From that danger Wesley himself was quite im- 
mune. He deprived himself of a scholar’s leisure in order to 
do the work of an evangelist in a far-reaching parish whose 
bounds were not defined. But although he denied himself the 
enjoyment of a scholar’s leisure, he was naturally endowed 
with a scholar’s taste, and his Journal reveals that in such 
leisure as he had, he read copiously and critically. 

Many of the books he read have long ago been interred in 
the literary graveyard. Few of us care greatly now what John 
Wesley or anyone else thought of Lusden’s Dissertation on 
Hebrew Points, or Sir Richard Hill’s Letter to Mr. Madden 
on His Defence of Polygamy. Of most interest to us, as re- 
vealing Wesley’s literary taste, are his comments on the books 
he liked very much, or with which he had serious fault to find. 
That he had fault to find with so many of the books he read, 
indicates that he had a definite literary taste, based upon pre- 
ferences and antipathies which constituted his canons of judg- 
ment. It is proverbially difficult to account for tastes, and 
Wesley’s praise and blame is often distributed without any 
apparent reason. Why he should have liked Young’s Night 
Thoughts, or why he should have esteemed Fingal as being 
little inferior to the compositions of Vergil, it is quite impos- 
sible to say. But where he gives reasons for the criticism which 
he makes, we are able to see in operation the principles which 
guided his judgment. In the matter of literary style, for in- 
stance, his canons of judgment appear to have been grammati- 
cal accuracy, clarity, and brevity. In the course of his reading 
he found authors who gave offence by their violation of these 
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simple rules of good writing. Believing that no man should 
be above writing correctly, he was pained to find that Dr. 
Rennan’s account of a tour through Scotland had bad English 
on nearly every page. Mr. Crantz’s account of an expedition 
into Greenland is condemned as having in it ‘vile, doggerel 
verses, just calculated to make the whole performance stink 
in the nostrils of all sensible men’. The criticism here may be 
aimed at the content as well as the style of the verses, but if 
they could be labelled as doggerel, they would have little ap- 
peal to him, whatever their content might be. Sterne’s Sentt- 
mental Journey was criticized as an odd, uncouth piece of writ- 
ing, that had an unpardonable use of the adjective ‘sentimen- 
tal’ in the title: 


“Sentimental! What is that? It is not English. He might 
as well have said continental. It is not sense. It conveys 
no determinate idea.” 


This improper use of an adjective contributed to Wesley’s dis- 
like for a book which he considered unrivalled in oddity. 

A few books were spoiled for him by an obscure or ornate 
style. After reading with difficulty some fifty or sixty pages 
of De Sensu Communi et Ratione he tells us that he took leave 
of Oetinger forever, ‘finding that the sense did by no means 
make amends for the time and pains spent in searching it out’. 
The essays of a Dr. K are criticized as being written in a 
prim, affected and Frenchified manner. “I object,’ Wesley 
comments, “to the beginning of so many sentences with parti- 
ciples. This does well in French, but not in English.” The 
lectures of Dr. Hunter offended because of their florid style: 
good sense did not need to be studiously adorned, and an arti- 
ficially ornate style of writing served to obscure rather than to 
clarify, the sense it was intended to convey. 

The most conspicuous offender against the canon of 
brevity was the famous Scottish historian, Dr. Robertson. 
After reading this author’s History of Charles V, Wesley 
noted in his journal; 
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“TI know not when I have been so disappointed. It might as 
well be called the history of Alexander the Great. Here is 
a quarto volume of eight or ten shillings price, containing 
dry, verbose dissertations on feudal government, the sub- 
stance of all which might be compressed in half a sheet of 
paper.” 


He found Robertson’s History of America equally tedious and 
verbose: 


“He promises eight books on the history of America, and fills 
four of them with critical dissertations. True, the disserta- 
tions are sensible, but they have lost their way: they are not 
history, and they are swelled out of all proportion, doubtless 
for the benefit of the author and bookseller rather than the 
reader.” 


Careless workmanship, obscurity and verbosity were in Wes- 
ley’s eyes the unpardonable literary sins. 


Not even the best of literary styles, however, could make 
amends for a reprehensible moral content. A man who con- 
sidered that even an Indian should be shocked at the nude 
figures of Rubens, and who believed that the curators of the 
British Museum would be embarrassed in giving answer to the 
Judge of the quick and the dead for a life spent in collecting 
curious trifles, was not likely to disregard the moral content 
of anything he read. We are not surprised, therefore, to find 
Lord Chesterfield written down as ‘a man of much wit, mid- 
dling sense, and some learning, but as absolutely devoid of 
virtue as any Jew, Turk or heathen that ever lived’. Homer 
was admired greatly for his skill as a narrator, and for having 
worked into his poetry some admirable moral counsels. ‘The 
presence of these fine strokes of morality condoned in some 
measure for the pagan prejudices of the author, and for his 
scandalous descriptions of the deportment of the Olympic 
deities. 

One of Wesley’s most harsh judgments is meted out upon 


Machiavelli’s Prince: 


“My cool judgment is that if all the doctrines of devils which 
have been committed to writing since letters were in the 
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world, were collected together into one volume, it would fall 
short of this: and that should a prince form himself by this 
work, so calmly recommending hypocrisy, treachery, adul- 
tery and murder of all kinds, Domitian or Nero would be an 
angel of light compared to that man.” 


This work remained for some time, in Wesley’s judgment, as 
the acme of wickedness. But when he had read Mandeville’s 
Fable of the Bees he set it down as being even worse than the 
Prince. 

“The Italian only recommends a few vices as useful to some 
particular men on some particular occasions. But the 
Englishman loves and cordially recommends vices of every 
kind, not only as useful now and then, but necessary at all 
times, for all places.” 

How little respect Wesley had for the prestige of an 
author if the contents of a book were not to his liking, may be 
judged from his remarks on Luther’s Commentary on Gala- 
tians. It is well known that Wesley had once felt his heart 
strangely warmed on hearing Luther’s preface to the Epistle 
to the Romans, being read in an Aldersgate meeting house. 
Such an association with one of Luther’s books did not mean 
that he would approve of all that Luther wrote, and of the 
commentary on Galatians he expressed his disapproval in very 
heated language: 


“How have I esteemed this book only because I heard it so 
commended of others! Or at best because I had read some 
excellent sentences occasionally quoted from it. But what 
shall I say, now that I judge for myself? ... Why, not only 
that the author makes nothing out, clears up not one con- 
siderable difficulty, that he is quite shallow in his remarks 
on many passages, and muddy and confused on almost all: 
but that he is deeply tinctured with mysticism throughout, 
and hence, often dangerously wrong.” 


It will be noted that his dislike of this particular work of 
Luther was due in part to the suspicion that it was tinctured 
with mysticism. An erratic type of mysticism among his own 
followers caused him to have a very strong prejudice against 
mysticism in all its forms. Of Jacob Boehme he remarked: 
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“This ingenuous madman over and over contradicts Christian 
experience, reason, and himself.” Law’s New Birth is con- 
demned as ‘philosophical, speculative, precarious, Behmenish, 
void and vain’. Swedenbourg’s claim to having been intro- 
duced into the society of angels, Wesley treated with contempt, 
thinking it much more probable that he had been introduced 
instead into the society of lunatics. 

Evidence of the close attention with which Wesley read 
is quite conspicuous in his Journal. The argument of a book 
is frequently summarized. If his own opinion on a subject 
was altered after reading and weighing an argument against 
it, the change of opinion was duly noted down, whether it had 
to do with the relative claims of Presbytery and Episcopacy, 
or with the circulation of the blood. The statements of authors 
are frequently brought before the bar of reason and critically 
examined. He brushes aside as incredible an account of sea- 
serpents given in a Natural History of Norway, for the very 
good reason that the witnesses were unreliable, and their tes- 
timony worthless. He was pained to find in Sketches of the 
History of Man a statement that negro children turn black on 
the ninth day after birth. A Life of Mohammed is described 
as ‘a dull, ill-digested romance, supported by no authorities at 
all’. Rousseau’s statement that children never like old people 
is very shrewdly confuted: 


“Many of his oracles are palpably false, as that young child- 
ren never love old people. No! Do they never love grand- 
fathers and grandmothers? Frequently more than they do 
their own parents... Such discoveries I always expect from 
those who are too wise to believe their bibles.” 


It would be quite unfair to give the impression that Wes- 
ley’s literary taste was deeply affected by any narrow, sectarian 
prejudices. He had his due share of prejudices, reflecting his 
beliefs, and his training, but they did not by any means domi- 
nate his literary judgment. Side by side with his dislike for 
Rousseau and his contempt for Swedenbourg it is only fair to 
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set his admiration for Marcus Aurelius, whom he believed 
would be among those who would come from the east and the 
west to take their places in the kingdom of heaven. 

Wesley did not pose as a literary critic, but as a preacher 
and an evangelist. His literary taste is of interest to us be- 
cause of the light it throws upon the character and powers of 
the man himself. Whether we agree or disagree with his 
judgments we must at least admire the zeal with which he 
sought to glean knowledge from the great world of books. 
That he felt himself called to be a herald of the wisdom of God 
did not lead him to despise the wisdom of men. 


WHEREFORE A SKY SHIELD? 
By H. Micuarnt HELLER 


[7 is the combined smoke of the world’s big men which stay 

the heavens. This is exemplified in Alphonse, the janitor 
of the apartments just piled up on our corner, such as are 
being piled up overnight these days in the year nineteen hun- 
dred and twenty-nine. A Gascon, if only by virtue of his 
exaggerated nose, he assiduously lectures in smoke-rings to 
a one-eyed world, which is still half asleep to that cloud 
through whose sole instrument he is permitted to balance the 
ten score window panes. 

“Mon ami,’ I said to him, upon our third meeting, “it 
must mean work, cet appartement?” 

He gave me a curt look, jerked the pipe from between 
his stodgy teeth, and spat upon the ground. 

‘“Partout, monsieur.”’ 

I was nonplussed. 

He put the pipe back into his mouth, took a few puffs, 
and swung out an explanatory arm. 

“Maybe she have much work,” he conceded, “but for a 
man my stren’t—paw!” He swung out the second arm. 

A smoke-ring may be doubted, but Alphonse’s arm could 
be gauged by a blind man. I immediately stood lamblike 
before these two projecting limbs, as before two very tree 
trunks. ‘They were even more shaggy. 

However, my admiration escaped me, in a protest. 

“But the fine shrubberies, lawns—’”’ 

“Oh, mon fils—” 

“The clean stairways, corridors—” 

“Oh, ma femme.” 

My admiration abated somewhat, or, at any rate, settled 
in part upon his family. 
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Curiously enough, it was this same bonhomme Alphonse 
who knew my woman. I call her that, having been for so long 
a time attracted by her enigmatic behaviour. 

Alphonse explained to me one evening, regarding her 
chance passage through his rings of smoke, as through lenses, 
“C’est la guerre.” I tried to remember the party who men- 
tioned sunstroke to me in connection with the stranger woman. 
But, ‘““De war, monsieur,” Alphonse persisted. It appears— 
he swore it—that, as furnace man of her then residence, he wit- 
nessed the entire transmutation of the women. “She was 
young,” so he pretended. “She have light skin, and red hair, 
and—you will not believe it—she was happy, monsieur.” 

I was guilty of some mental sarcasms, as we watched the 
woman trailing down the street, a peaked, aloof figure, garbed 
in long black clothing, and framed by a tilted black umbrella, 
the tapering index of which was directed like an accusation 
toward the western sky. She sailed, as always, rigging afloat, 
mast up, stiff as a shaft, in the shade of the leaning tops’l. 

My attention was distracted by a loud laugh. Two foreign 
looking young men, passing by us, had burst through their 
natural restraints. “Call it the survival. But don’t she look 
like the fittest!’ “Ain’t there a special place for her?” ‘The 
two deriders promptly sank to the level of their ideas. Both 
took crushing strides. I felt tempted to mutter something 
about the “next place”. 

“Well, what of her?’ I asked, turning back to Alphonse, 
with impatience. He might, from my interest, have possessed 
the Black Sea, collected into a test tube. 

Alphonse was not permitted so soon to unbottle its con- 
tents, however, if he did possess it. Our ship was flying a dis- 
tress signal. Something had occurred with the passage of the 


two foreigners, which caused her to founder, so that the only 
visible part of her now was a sorry sail,—the black cover, half 
supported on some broken ribs. Alphonse immediately took 
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a finger grip of his pipe, and made a sympathetic leap. But 
as he was soon forced to subside to a waddle, I was able to 
precede him by half the distance. 

“Can I help you, madame?” JI hunted for an arm to seize. 

The complete mass here began to raise itself upward, in 
layers, with the stricken banner topmost. It rose, gradually, 
until the whole sloop was salvaged. 

“Ah,” marvelled Alphonse, panting his wonderment,—he 
had by now caught up, and had forgotten the foreigners,— 
“Le panache, madame, le panache!’ Perhaps she was still 
to him under a canopy, as it were, though at this moment the 
tattered ensign more resembled a single feather. 

Out of a blank face, the woman looked at him. “‘What’s 
that?” She half turned, in scorn. ‘Then, within the moment, 
lids seemed to lift themselves from the unseeing eyes. “‘Al- 
phonse.” Like a ventriloquist’s manikin, she spoke his name, 
automatically. ‘Ten years must scarcely have altered him. 

“Madame.” He saluted with all the grace of a life-guard, 
and, packing her under his arm, he began to pilot her through 
the crowd which had gathered. The fact that his wife was not 
at home just then, enabled him to steer his charge round into 
his small underground lodging in the rear. 

I preceded the equipage by half the distance. As the two 
entered the room, I received an odd impression, that of the 
pilot’s being carried in by the ship. 

We all three had a drink. Then Alphonse very consid- 
erately left this woman to partake of more of the strengthening 
brew in the kitchen by herself — she seemed nothing loath — 
and he and I went into another part of the house. I thought 
that I heard the woman gulping throughout Alphonse’s recital 
of her lamentable story. 

Fifteen years ago the Great War began, turning our cul- 
tured Europe into a universal shambles. From all parts of 
the world, young men flocked to France and the fighting 
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centres. ‘They flowed in, ever exuberant, to the sound of mar- 
tial thunder. How they floated out was seen four years later 
—and is still seen—upon human faces. 

Fifteen years ago, in a front garden plot in the north end 
of our city, there was enacted a touching scene. Alphonse, as 
superintendent at the time, styles himself a justifiable eye- 
witness. 

It was a dark, chill night in mid-autumn. Against the 
sombre sky, the brooding trees rustled their withering tops. In 
the garden, a young resident of Montreal was, with his wife, 
watching the shadowy departure of their guests, who had been 
drinking to his future victories, and the greater glory of the 
land. 

“The air is too cold for you, Mabel,’”’ Alphonse heard him 
say. ‘Let us go in.” 

His wife did not stir, except to reply, “I am all right.” 

Then the husband bent down. He lifted her face in his 
hands, which must have discovered something —Alphonse 
thinks it was tears—for the young man looked at her with a 
smile, half amused, half questioning. 

She turned her head, and there were disclosed, through 
midnight magic, the lines of her slender neck, the lights in her 
auburn hair. 

That was all. The young Canadian drew her into the 
house. The next morning the man was at the railway station 
in uniform. 

When night came again, Mabel and Alphonse found 
themselves the sole possessors of the garden plot. The girl’s 
eyes were staring into distances, unnaturally. 

“Was de matter?” murmured Alphonse, through his 
pipe. “W’at you see der?” He asked this as a faithful janitor 
and night watchman. 

Mabel’s face on this occasion was ghostly. 

“Oh, nothing.” Her gaze deepened. “I see black,” she 
said. 
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Alphonse recounted to me, with a personal look, ‘Her 
people, dey was not satisfied she marry him, just before de 
war, like dat. He have no money.” Here followed some ex- 
planatory soto-voces. “She try work in powder factory,—oh, 
just for help de sojers, vous savez,—but was not very strong.” 
He allowed himself a relapse into that older era. “Dey take 
care on her, bring her lots places.” This opened the way to 
a colourful description of parks, dance halls, and French cafés, 
even when outside the confines of the story. The theme swelled 
to the sweet-smelling Canadian woods, the Quebec byways, 
and the villages where talk is lively, and song livelier. “You're 
gettin’ de radio dis year,’ he confided. ‘Though generally 
admitting ,“C’est pas drole, la vie,” the “Canadien” knows 
how to exploit a hard life. 

“Look here,” I interrupted, “I know the habitant better 
than he knows himself.’ I had indeed spent some profitable 
summers on his farms. 

“Yeh?” Alphonse was not sure. “Enyway, you don't 
know de winter up der.”’ He could parry and thrust. As he 
shivered, then braced himself, the man considered that he had 
carried a victory. 

How the following three years passed, Alphonse did not 
exactly detail. JI understand that Mabel suffered, and that 
her husband encountered some “‘misere”. ‘There was a men- 
tion of scratches, and minor injuries. He skipped to the fate- 
ful eleventh of the final month of autumn, in the year nine- 
teen hundred and eighteen, when there came an end to the four 
years’ period of town bombing, ship sinking, and human 
massacre. 

The city went into celebration. Flowing spirits bubbled 
over. These were very evidently pre-prohibition times, though 
Quebec never suffered restraint of its drinking. 

Within the brick house at the north end, feeling was very 
intense. Mabel found life suddenly compassionate. The 
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reaction from her long depression tended to drive her in the 
opposite direction, toward hysterical gaiety. 

“And we was out der, in de front of de house, just like 
on dat first night,’ Alphonse continued, already much ener- 
vated at the mere recollection, “only we was bot’ stand up den, 
and we was laugh and laugh.” He even went to the length 
of repeating those outbursts of his emotion. He spoke of 
passing cars of roysterers, of church-bells upon the noise- 
swept air. “And den,” he resumed, “she went in de house, and 
came out—” he shrugged both shoulders, chewing, for once, 
a spent pipe, “like dat.” 

The rest of the story sketched, in words, emphasized by 
gestures, the last startlng picture. 

Mabel had found herself restless within doors,—the noise 
penetrated the walls, it entered the veins. She ran to a win- 
dow, and fiung it wide, leaning far out. Her eye caught sight 
of two men, her father and a neighbour. Something in her 
father’s air held her. He seemed to have grown older. He 
stooped! Mabel remained standing. She heard her father 
sigh. 

“When did you learn?” It was his companion who 
asked it. 

“{ just learned.” Her father spoke in an undertone, 
barely audible. “Killed at Mons—. At Mons, the last little 
flip, after four years of war.” He paused. “My wife is 
alarmed for our daughter, for Mabel.” He became grave. 
“The poor girl.” 

Then ensues the finale to this piece of fate’s irony. 

Tremor after tremor convulsed the frail body of the 
young wife as she stood pressed against the window-frame 
for support. Her face was distorted in a death’s agony. Upon 
her brain was seared the one phrase—Killed at Mons. 

Killed at Mons! Killed, her lover, on the ‘eve of peace’. 
And she was rejoicing. Mabel’s face grew horrible. She 
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gazed wildly about her. The room became strange. She was 
choking. She needed some air. The sun, the sun, out into 
the sun! Ah, no, not the sun.. Never the sun. A shield! A 
shield! A shield against the sun! 

She fled from the room. Out in the hall, the stricken brain 
seized upon a black umbrella, lodged within the stand. Quickly 
she made her way out of the house with this. Once out, she 
snapped open the umbrella, and, hoisting it above her head, 
directed the iron spike against the sinking sun. Amid the riot 
and hilarity of the joy-swept city, she stood, a toneless note, 
shattered, and lost to the world, under her dusky sky-shield. 

Alphonse concluded. “It’s a long time since den.” He 
threw the ash out of his pipe, and placed this speaking-piece, 
with a history-creating gesture, into his pocket. He even 
ripped open his shirt collar, and pridefully rapped upon a con- 
cealed gold bone, which was his own souvenir of the war. Then 
he bethought himself. “I have big apartements now.” 

Alphonse suddenly rose here, impelled by a greater force 
than his own, it seemed, and made a wary exit through the 
door. Shortly after, I was startled to hear a woman’s cry. I 
followed him, and beheld, in the middle of the kitchen, a black 
heap over which was tilted, in the arms of Alphonse’s blazing 
wife, the empty container of the strengthening brew, with 
which restorative the thoughtful Alphonse,—or, as it proved, 
thoughtless,—had left his lady. His wife was hissing an ac- 
cusation. “Diss wooman izz here again!” 

I, too, looked at the foundered thing upon the floor in 
taking my rather pressing leave. As a parchment that’s 
opaque when dry and legible when wet, now thoroughly trans- 
parent, she gave up the short volume of her history. Never- 
theless, though without question Alphonse is an able translator 
into either one of his languages, I am trying hard to remember 
the name of the party that mentioned sunstroke to me, and 
who was not a Gascon. 


MACPHERSON’S OSSIAN 
By W. E. WatsH 


ACPHERSON’S imposture is probably unique in the 
annals of literature. If he had looked forward and de- 
liberately planned it, realizing the publicity it would receive, 
it is doubtful that he would ever have attempted it; but he was 
drawn into it in the first place by a tempting and unlooked-for 
opportunity, and once he was committed his stubborn pride 
would not allow him to withdraw. He was proud, romantic 
and gifted, but unfortunately devoid of moral sense. 

He was born at Ruthven, Inverness, in the parish of Kin- 
gussie, in the year 1736. He studied at King’s College, Aber- 
deen, and afterwards at the University of Edinburgh. In 
spare time he taught at the schoolhouse of his native place, 
and later became tutor to a young gentleman at Moffat. There 
he had the good fortune to meet John Home, the poet, and the 
literary adventure was launched. Home had heard vaguely 
of the old Gaelic lore in the Highlands and was eager to know 
more. Macpherson had already published in the Scots Maga- 
zine a poem entitled The Highlander, and Home was de- 
lighted to hear that he had other manuscript materials in his 
possession. Home asked him if he would translate some of 
his pieces, and finally after some hesitation he consented and 
made an English rendering of a ballad entitled The Death of 
Oscar. 

That was the beginning. In 1760 there appeared anony- 
mously Fragments of Ancient Poetry, collected in the High- 
lands of Scotland, and translated from the Gaelic, with a short 
preface by Dr. Blair. 

Published under the distinguished patronage of Dr. Blair 
and his friends, Dr. Ferguson and Principal Robertson, the 
poems excited considerable interest. Dr. Blair had announced 
in his preface that besides other remains of Celtic genius, there 
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existed in Gaelic an epic poem, which could be recovered and 
translated if funds were provided; and on the strength of this 
appeal a subscription was raised which allowed Macpherson to 
make a tour of research through the western Highlands and 
islands, accompanied by two Gaelic scholars known to be 
superior to himself in knowledge of the old language. 


He returned in the autumn, is is said, with a considerable 
number of ancient poems, taken down from oral recitation, 
and carrying also various MSS., some loaned by Clanranald 
and others by people in the Hebrides. He announced to his 
patrons in Edinburgh the discovery of the epic already re- 
ferred to, and spent the winter working on the so-called 
translation. It might be said here that the manuscripts loaned 
to him were never returned to the owners, and it is not known 
what became of them—the presumption being that they were 
destroyed to protect his “‘translation’’. 


In 1762 the Bard of Badenoch, as he was called, pub- 
lished in London a large quarto volume containing Fingal, an 
epic in six parts, with several other shorter poems, and some 
of the “fragments” issued in 1760. In 1763 there followed 
Temora, a second and larger epic poem in eight books; and in 
1765 a collected edition of The Works of Ossian. All these 
were described as having been “composed by Ossian, son of 
Fingal, and translated from the Gaelic by James Macpherson.” 


The books had an amazing sale, helped no doubt by the 
animadversions of English critics, led by the redoubtable 
Samuel Johnson, which roused the Highlanders to fury and 
confirmed their faith in the new Highland bard. If Macpherson 
had planned his imposture solely with a view to the financial 
reward, he could not have acted more shrewdly. If he had pub- 
lished his poems honestly as his own compositions, the chances 
are that they would have enjoyed the usual meagre sale of a 
scholar’s work; but the controversy which raged back and forth 
between London and Edinburgh, assuming in time the pro- 
portions of an international imbroglio, increased enormously 
the sale of his books and spread eventually across the Channel, 
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so that before the end of the century the bogus “Ossian” had 
been translated into almost every language in Europe. Un- 
biased foreigners accepted the work on its merits. We are 
told that Goethe wept over the Songs of Selma, declaring that 
a new Homer had arisen, and that Napoleon carried a French 
translation with him into exile. The Breton poet, de la Ville- 
marqué, was another admirer, but he would naturally have a 
fellow-feeling, for he himself was guilty of a similar imposture 
in his book Barzaz Breiz, a compilation of alleged primitive 
Breton folk-tales and ballads, none of which were older than 
the sixteenth century. 

In the meantime, while the profits from his books were 
still pouring in, Macpherson found it convenient to evade the 
storm of criticism and the importunities of his friends (who 
were urging him to produce the originals from which his trans- 
lations were made) by the acceptance of an appointment as 
secretary to Governor Johnstone, with whom he departed for 
Florida, leaving his critics to jeer in triumph and his support- 
ers to gnash their teeth in anger and disgust. The most ardent 
of his defenders were out of patience with him, and about this 
time David Hume was writing to Dr. Blair, urging him to 
make every possible effort to prove the authenticity of the 
poems and to refute Dr. Johnson’s assertion that “he has found 
names and stories and phrases . . . passages in old songs, and 
with them has blended his own compositions”’ .. . 

Blair was in the position of having already endorsed Mac- 
pherson’s work in a long dissertation on Ossian, to which Hume 
refers in his first letter, dated 19th September, 1763: 


“T live in a place,” he writes, ‘“where I have the pleasure 
of hearing justice done to your dissertation, but have never 
heard it mentioned in a company where some one person did 
not express his doubts with regard to the authenticity of the 
poems ...and I often hear them totally rejected as a palpable 
and most impudent forgery. This opinion has indeed become 
very prevalent among men of letters in London, and I can 
foresee that in a few years the poems, if they continue to 
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stand on their present footing, will be thrown aside and will 
fall into final oblivion. 

The absurd pride and caprice of Macpherson himself, who 
scorns, as he pretends, to satisfy anybody that doubts his 
veracity, has tended to confirm this general skepticism; and I 
own for my part that though I have had particular reasons 
to believe these poems genuine, ... yet I am not entirely with- 
out scruples on that head. You think that the internal proofs 
in favour of the poems are very convincing; so they are.. 
but the preservation of such long and connected poems by oral 
tradition alone, ...is so much out of the ordinary that it re- 
quires the strongest reasons to make us believe it. My pur- 
pose, therefore, is to apply to you in the name of all men of 
letters of this and all other countries, to establish this capital 
point, and to give us proofs that these poems are, I do not 
say so ancient as the age of Severus, but that they were not 
forged within these five years by James Macpherson.” 


Hume goes on to say that what is wanted is testimony, not 
argument—and the testimony should be of two kinds. If, as 
Macpherson pretends, there is an ancient manuscript of Fingal 
in the family of Clanranald, get that fact verified by persons 
of credit—persons acquainted with the Gaelic; let them com- 
pare the original and the translation, and let them testify to 
the fidelity of the latter. But the chief point, he says, will be 
to get positive testimony that such poems are vulgarly recited 
and have long been the entertainment of 


the Highland people. ‘This testimony must be as particular 
as it is positive.” ... “If you can give to the public a sufficient 
number of such testimonials, you may prevail. But I venture 
to foretell that nothing less will command the attention of the 
public.” 


In a second letter, dated October of the same year, a couple 


of passages are worth noting: 


“T am very glad,” he says, “that you have undertaken the 
task I used the freedom to recommend to you... You must 
expect no assistance from Macpherson, who flew into a pas- 
sion when I told him of the letter I wrote you. But you must 
not mind so strange and heteroclite a mortal, than whom I 
have scarce ever known a man more perverse and unamiable. 
He will probably depart for Florida with Governor Johnstone, 
and I would advise him to travel among the Chickasaws or 
Cherokees in order to tame and civilize him.” 
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The Highland Society of Scotland instituted an investi- 
gation along the lines suggested by Hume to Blair. They sent 
out a questionnaire through the Highlands and Islands, among 
the people who seemed most likely to possess the information 
required. ‘To the queries thus circulated they received many 
answers, most of which asserted that the persons questioned 
had never doubted the existence of poems such as Macpherson 
had translated, that they had heard many of them, and that 
listening to them was the favourite amusements of the High- 
landers in their hours of leisure. The Rev. Mr. Smith, trans- 
lator of many Gaelic poems, wrote that near himself in the 
parish of Klimnver lived a person named McPheal whom he 
has heard for weeks together, from five till ten o’clock at night, 
rehearse ancient poems—and many of them QOssian’s. . . 

Among the MSS. that came to the Committee was one 
which excited great interest because it was said to betray con- 
vineing evidence of being an imitation of Milton’s Address to 
the Sun. ‘The reader may make the comparison by turning to 
the last paragraph of Macpherson’s Carthon, beginning: 


“O thou that rollest above, round as the shield of my 
fathers !”’ 


The report of the committee of the Highland Society an- 
nounced that despite all their exertions they had not been able 
to obtain one poem the same in title and tenor with the poems 
published by him. The result was inconclusive and exasperat- 
ing. If they could have had access to Macpherson’s originals 
a definite verdict might have been given; but since the elusive 
bard persisted in withholding them, there were some who were 
inclined to agree with the gentleman who, comparing his work 
with a MS. found in Clanranald’s family, exclaimed angrily: 
“Damn the scoundrel! it is he himself that speaks, and not 
Ossian.” 

It is easy to imagine the feelings of Dr. Blair, without 
whose help he would not have been able to publish his “Ossian”’. 
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It is evident that the good doctor had in the first place not only 
an ardent admiration for Macpherson’s work, but a sincere 
faith in its authenticity. In his “Critical Dissertation” he pays 
warm tribute to the ancient bard and his 18th century “trans- 
lator’. Space permits only an extract of a few paragraphs 
out of many pages: 


“It would be easy to point out instances of exquisite painting 
in the works of our author. Such, for instance, is the scenery 
with which Temora opens .. . the description of the young 
prince Cormac in the same book; and (particularly) the ruins 
of Balclutha in Cartho: 


I have seen the walls of Balclutha, but they were deso- 
late. The fire had resounded in the halls; and the voice of 
the people is heard no more. The stream of Clutha was 
removed from its place by the fall of the walls. The thistle 
shook there its lonely head; the moss whistled to the wind. 
The fox looked out from the windows, the rank grass of the 
wall waved round his head. Desolate is the dwelling of 
Moina; Silence is in the house of her fathers.’ ”’ 


Blair’s dissertation was written a year or more before 
Hume’s letters introduced grave doubts into his mind. He was 
at that time firmly convinced that the epics Fingal and Temora 
were the works of the ancient bard, translated by Macpherson, 
as the following lines testify: 


“Though unacquainted with the original language, there 
is no one but must judge the translation to deserve the highest 
praise on account of its beauty and elegance. Of its faithful- 
ness and accuracy, I have been assured by persons skilled in 
the Gaelic tongue, who were from their youth acquainted with 
many of these poems of Ossian. To transfuse such spirited 
and fervid ideas from one language into another; to translate 
literally and yet with such a glow of poetry; to keep alive so 
much passion, and support so much dignity, is one of the most 
difficult works of genius, and proves the translator to have 
been animated with no small portion of Ossian’s spirit.” ... 

“Elegant, however, and masterly, as Mr. Macpherson’s 
translation is, we must never forget... that we are putting 
the merit of the original to a severe test. For we are exam- 
ining a poet stripped of his native dress; divested of the har- 
mony of his own numbers. . . If then, destitute of this 
advantage, exhibited in a literal version, Ossian still has power 
to please; and not to please only, but often to command, to 
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transport, to melt the heart; we may very safely infer that 
his productions are the offspring of a true and uncommon 
genius. . .” 


It is a notable fact that in Macpherson’s epics, Ossian and 
Fingal are treated as native Scottish heroes, ignoring the his- 
torical fact that the oral literature so long preserved in the 
Highlands, of which Finn and Ossian were the central figures, 
came from Ireland with St. Columba and his disciples and with 
the first settlers of Dalriada. Back of that period there was 
no Gaelic civilization in Scotland. Finn came to be known in 
the Highlands as Fingal, because of the descriptive name given 
him at the outset: Fion-na-Gael: “Finn the Irishman’’—as he 
is sometimes called even to this day, not only in the Highlands 
of Scotland but in the Highland settlements of Canada. 

One of Macpherson’s critics twits him on this head: 


“Like a true Scotchman,” he says, “in order to make his 
composition more acceptable to his countrymen, Mr. Macpher- 
son changes the name of Fion-mac-Cumal into Fingal ...a 
Scotch king over the ideal kingdom of Morven in the west of 
Scotland. It had been a better argument for the authenticity, 
if he had allowed him to be an Irishman, and made Morven 
an Irish kingdom, .. . but as he must needs make the hero 
of an epic poern of great character, it was too great an honour 
for any other country but Scotland.” 


The earliest document extant in Scotland is the Book of 
Deer, which goes back to about the 12th century. It contains 
principally portions of the Gospels in Latin, written in Irish 
script with illuminations of the well-known Irish type. There 
are marginal glosses, notes and memoranda, partly in Gaelic, 
partly in Latin. There are several MSS. in the Advocates’ 
Library in Edinburgh, written, it is said, between the 15th 
and 17th centuries, but with one exception the language is Irish. 
The exception is the Book of the Dean of Lismore. The writ- 
ing in this book is in the crabbed Roman hand of the period, 
and the orthography is phonetic, making it difficult to deci- 
pher. The contents are mostly in verse, and the major amount 
of space is given to the compositions of well-known Irish bards, 
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but native bards are also represented. Among the contents, 
in the Scottish vernacular of the day, are 28 Ossianic ballads, 
forming the most important part of the collection. Of these, 
nine are attributed to Ossian, and the others to various Irish 
bards, and three or four to bards of Highland birth. All these 
materials were collected by Sir James Macgregor, dean of 
Lismore in Argyllshire (part of the ancient kingdom of Dal- 
riada) and his brother Duncan, in the first quarter of the 16th 
century. It should be noted that there are no epic poems in 
any of the above-mentioned MSS. Three other Highland 
MSS. remain. The Book of Fernaig, also in phonetic script. 
was compiled between 1688 and 1693. ‘The contents are 
mostly political and religious. There are 36 lines of Ossianic 
literature. The two Books of Clanranald deal chiefly with the 
history of the Macdonalds, and are written in the ordinary 
Irish of the period. It was said that the Red Book of Clan- 
ranald contained many of the originals of Macpherson’s work, 
but a later investigation proved this statement to be false. 

The following are the conclusions of the Highland Society 
of Edinburgh, as summarized briefly by Dr. W. F. Skene: 
(We give only part of Dr. Skene’s summary) 


“That poems, either complete or in fragments, had been 
handed down from an unknown time by oral tradition. . .” 

“That such poems had likewise been committed to writing, 
and were to be found to some extent in MSS.” 

“That Macpherson had used many such poems in his work; 
and by piecing them together, and adding a connected narra- 
tive of his own, had woven them into longer poems—into the 
so-called epics.” 

“No materials remain to show to what extent the poems 
published by Macpherson consist of ancient materials, and 
how much he himself may have added.” 


This was as far as anyone could go at that time. He had 
many followers who still believed in him. It is easy to under- 
stand the admiration of Dr. Blair and his friends for the bard’s 
genius. Whether or not his compositions were translations or 
original poems, no one could deny that in a measure they were 
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works of genius. The style, of course, is classical rather than 
archaic; they belong more to the time of Pope and Milton than 
to the age of Ossian. No one who is familiar with the tales of 
the Heroic Age in Ireland could mistake them for early Celtic. 
Read the “Boyhood of Fionn’, or O’Grady’s translation of 
the T'aan bo Chualnge, and mark the difference. Then there 
is the fact that besides the invented names (Selma and Morven, 
for instance) he borrows from the Irish cycles without regard 
for chronology. Conlach is taken from the Ulster cycle, as is 
Cuchulain (with the spelling changed) and both are presented 
as contemporaries of Fingal. Moreover, as Malcolm Laing 
pointed out, in his arraignment of the Bard as the greatest 
literary impostor of modern times, the constant echoes of 
Homer, Milton and the Hebrew prophets, definitely stamp 
his “Ossian” as of modern origin. 

Let us continue the biographical sketch. When Macpher- 
son returned after an absence of two years in Florida he was 
enjoying a pension of £300 a year. He was again urged to 
publish his originals, but he evaded the obligation by saying 
that the expense of publication would be more than he could 
afford; but when some time later a donation of £1,000 came 
from a group of Highlanders in India, he agreed to prepare 
the MSS. as soon as he could find time. 

He left shortly afterwards for London and, when heard 
of again, was immersed in English politics. He obtained a 
seat in parliament and became an active supporter of the Tory 
government of the day. His vigorous and aggressive charac- 
ter, and the trenchant political articles he wrote, increased his 
influence and resulted in an appointment as agent for the 
Nabob of Arcot which yielded him approximately £2,000 a 
year. He used his pen in other ways: in historical works and 
a translation of Homer’s Iliad, for which he was well paid; 
but these books were mediocre in quality and are now virtually 
forgotten. The translation of Homer, in particular, rendered 
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in the same style as his “Ossian”, was received with ridicule. 
It seemed that without the glamorous background of the true 
Ossian, inspiration failed him. 

But he was now a rich man. In 1788 he bought himself 
an estate and built a stately mansion in the Italian style. There 
he lived like a Highland gentleman, cultivating the esteem of 
the poor by generous gifts. He was “Fair James”’ the poet— 
an unusual poet, who wore furs, and decked himself out with 
gold seals and rings, and spent his money lavishly. 

He died in 1796, after an illness of a few months. In his 
will he left a sum of £500 to defray the cost of a monument 
and gave instructions that his remains were to be interred in 
Westminster Abbey. It is somewhat surprising that his wishes 
were honoured by the government, and he was permitted to 
sleep under the same roof with his arch-enemy, Samuel John- 
son. And only now, after his death, it was learned that he had 
not forgotten the promises he had made regarding the originals 
of the so-called translations. He consigned to his executor a 
bundle of manuscript in Gaelic, which he declared to be the 
long-sought “originals”’. 

A wonderful man, James Macpherson! with an indomit- 
able and persistent courage worthy of a better cause. He car- 
ried his hope of vindication with him to the shadow of the 
grave. He had laboured for years, as later investigation 


showed, translating into Gaelic his own “translations” from 
the Gaelic. 


“On this point,” says Magnus Maclean, “modern scholar- 
ship has made patient inquiry. The Gaelic is the translation, 
the English the original. The Gaelic is found to be exceed- 
ingly modern, defective, bristling with anglicisms, and want- 
ing in both ancient inflection and those idiomatic turns in 
which the old tongue abounds. .. The Gaelic is in fact a 
paraphrase of the English. 

“And so,” Maclean continues, “modern scholarship, while 
it has shown Doctor Johnson mistaken in his view regarding 
the antiquity of the Gaelic MSS., has proved him right from 
the outset in his main contention as to the authenticity of 
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“Ossian”. But what the Bard of Badenoch has lost on the 
score of veracity, ... he has gained on the score of intellect. 
For it is now recognized beyond the region of controversy, 
that on the slender basis of names and stories and phrases in 
the old ballads, he had the genius to raise that beautiful 
structure of poetic excellence which forms an era in the his- 
tory of British literature.” 

Maclean is a tolerant critic, as is likewise a greater man 


in the literary world: the late Matthew Arnold. 
‘‘Make the part of what is forged, modern, tawdry, spurious, 
as large as you please,” says Arnold, “there will still be left 
a residue with the very soul of Celtic genius in it. . .” 


However that may be, it would be fairly true to say that 
without Macpherson’s work, and the hue and cry it created, 
the Scottish revival would not have taken place. We know 
that before his time there was no printed literature in the High- 
lands, except a Gaelic vocabulary and some translations of 
religious matter by Alexander Macdonald. Such men as 
Duncan Ban (who never learned to read and write) and his 
contemporary Rob Donn, strove fervently to preserve the old 
tradition of oral minstrelsy; but they were practically unknown 
save by those who had the Gaelic, and it was Macpherson’s 
“Qssian” which presently set the heather burning throughout 
the land and brought about what is now called the Golden Age 
of Scottish Poetry. 

Let me offer just one more example from the bogus 
Ossian. It is characteristic because it expresses the Bard’s 


dominant emotion—-his love for the old tales of his people: 


“As flies the inconstant Sun over Larmon’s grassy hill, so 
pass the tales of old along my soul by night. When birds are 
removed to their place, when harps are hung in Selma’s hall, 
then comes a voice to Ossian and awakes his soul! It is the 
voice of years that are gone—they roll before me with all 
their deeds! I seize the tales as they pass and pour them 
forth in song. Nor a troubled stream is the song of the king, 
it is like the rising of music from Lutha of the strings. Lutha 
of many strings, not silent are thy streamy rocks, when the 
white hands of Malvina move upon the harp! Light of the 
shadowy thoughts that fly across my soul, daughter of Toscar 
of helmets, wilt thou not hear the song? We call back, maid 
of Lutha, the years that have rolled away!.. .” 


DANTE SPEAKS TO THE MODERNS 


By Janrt M. TurnsBuwyu 


T first sight the modern fire-eating nations seem to have 

little in common with the warring factions of Italy in 
Dante’s day. Wholesale murder rained from the skies, fabu- 
lous riches by graft or gambling, fomentation of world-wide 
strife—all this, garnished with broken promises, political sui- 
cides, robberies with violence, arrogant boastings, is the daily 
fare of the Canadian who reads his morning newspaper. Let 
him spend a few evenings, however, studying the famous 
Florentine’s Divina Commedia, especially the “Inferno’’, and 
he will soon realize that while it is a far cry from a medieval 
city state to modern Europe in chaos, Dante’s Tuscan tongue 
utters a more searching truth for the twentieth century than 
anything heard so far from the balconies in a contemporary 
idiom. Of course, the Canadian will probably expostulate vig- 
orously when invited to take up the Divine Comedy as a com- 
mentary upon current conditions. Yet the suggestion 1s not as 
unreasonably incongruous as it seems. Political theorist though 
he was, Dante was also a philosopher, who knew that the woes 
of his city were attributable less to systems and governments 
than to wrong-headed human beings at outs with Justice. 

La gente nuova ei subiti guadagni 
Orgoglio e dismisura han generata, 
Fiorenza, in te, si che tu gia ten piagni. 

It is true that Dante Alighieri lived and died in Italy 
over six centuries ago (1265-1321). He survives for many, 
and rightly so, as the lover of Beatrice, a dreamer, a poet, the 
companion of artists; yet it has been established indubitably 
that he served under arms as a soldier, which is quite in keep- 
ing with his life-long fearlessness in the advocacy of civil and 
religious liberty. That he was not content with dreams only, 
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became evident again when he later accepted office as one of 
the governors of Florence. Thus he had personal experience 
of the strain of local politics, from being commissioned to 
oversee the widening of a street to serving upon diplomatic 
missions to neighbouring states. The reward of this faithful- 
ness was to have his property confiscated during one of his 
absences, and to be condemned to a fiery death by his enemies 
upon trumped-up charges against him (1302). Like many a 
modern refugee, he was obliged to spend the rest of his days 
a political exile, a wanderer whose native city loved party 
better than peace and so forfeited the glory that shines forever 
about the genius of Dante. 

Nor does Florence of the late thirteenth century seem so 
remote when we think of it with Professor Grandgent as a 
“free municipality controlled by trades’ unions”. The keynote 
of its existence at that period may be summed up by the words 
money and class conflict. The city flourished commercially 
and turned its gains to account in material comfort embellished 
into luxury. Its citizens enjoyed the freedom of self-govern- 
ment, which meant that the incumbency of public office was 
widely shared. However, the industrial middle class, strength- 
ened by its wealth and athirst for political power, was ready 
to crowd the old military aristocracy out of the picture entirely. 
Such rivalry was naturally productive of constant strife and 
the old feud of Guelph versus Ghibelline was carried zestfully 
forward under new colours. The intervention of Pope Boni- 
face VIII and an army (1302) saved the day for the feudal 
lords, drove their opponents from the city and with them Dante 
Alighieri. 

Now when outstanding personages of mediaeval Florence 
and northern Italy appear in the Commedia, when countless 
allusions are made to episodes obscure to-day but very familiar 
to Dante’s contemporaries, it might be expected that the sense 
of remoteness that assails a modern reader would threaten to 
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chill the interest of any but a historian. Similarly, woven into 
the fabric of the great poem is a wealth of classical learning, 
for the writer knew the works of Greek philosophers and of 
Latin poets. Furthermore, scholastic theology forms the very 
warp and woof of the whole, for Dante followed the spiritual 
subtleties of St. Thomas Aquinas and the mediaeval school- 
men. He is thought to have wandered as far abroad as the 
University of Paris and to have been especially attracted to 
the study of theology for he was deeply religious by nature. 
Then again, he shared with the scholars of his day, their in- 
terest in astronomy. His knowledge of antecedent philoso- 
phies and astronomical systems, supplemented by his lively 
fancy, gave a structural definiteness to the cosmography of 
the Commedia which distinguishes it from similar works by 
predecessors. Then too, the fact that Dante’s primary purpose 
in writing the poem was philosophical reminds us that heed 
must be given not only to the literal and moral interpretations 
of the work, but above all to its allegorical and analogical sig- 
nificance. It is this primary purpose which justifies our ap- 
proach to the Commedia to-day. Underneath the erudite body 
of the work with its historical allusions, its classical lore, its 
doctrines, its astronomy and cosmography, its many technical 
problems which have kept the commentators busy through 
the centuries, lies universal truth which springs from a great 
seer’s profound knowledge of “human nature in every shape 
and attitude”. Underneath the strife of factions of mediaeval 
Florence were passions which have survived to actuate men 
in the modern world. It is because Dante, without personal 
rancour, offered to his contemporaries a “summa salvationis’’, 
a sum of saving knowledge, that his voice has a note of 
authority to-day. 

It must have been an electrifying experience for Floren- 
tines to recognize their friends, relatives, or enemies by name 
and description in the Divina Commedia, especially those 
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among them whose folly upon earth was followed by unremit- 
ting torture in the dark realm of the Inferno. Few moderns 
can read this first cantico without being profoundly moved 
and solemnized. Its power to stir contemporaries must have 
been tremendous. With stern impartiality and grim pictorial 
vividness, Dante set forth his conviction that the life to come 
is but the fulfilment of the life that now is, that each man 
“according to his good or ill deserts renders himself lable to 
the reward or punishment of Justice”. Nowadays there is a 
marked inclination to yield to a namby-pamby sentimentalism 
or to a specious intellectualism that obscures discrimination in 
moral values. Men of all nationalities have learned to ration- 
alize any pussy-foot and compromise. That is why it is good 
to brave Dantesque directness and to learn what sinners were 
deemed deserving of banishment to the noisome land of per- 
petual night where spirits never behold the stars. 

To a man of Dante’s energy and keen judgment, there 
were none more contemptible than the slothful or neutral, 
those who lived without praise or blame, who were neither for 
nor against God, who thought only of themselves. He de- 
picted them, then, as cast out by Heaven, too ignominious for 
Hell, scorned by both mercy and justice, doomed to rush for- 
ever through the vestibule of Hell in fruitless pursuit of an 
unsteadily shifting banner. To shun responsibility, to renounce 
opportunity for action and thus through cowardice or indiffer- 
ence to leave the way open to evil, was to abjure life itself: 


Questi sciaurati, che mai non fur vivi. 
Among the countless sufferers whose earthly sins of in- 


continence, violence or fraud determine their location in the 
under-world as well as the type of their torture, there is no 
other company as great as the swarm of money-lovers. What- 
ever the degree of their guilt, their punishment deprives most 
of them of their individuality, just as their inordinate love of 
gold had led them to abdicate their humanity. Such are those 
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who were undiscerning in their use of worldly goods, whether 
as avaricious hoarders or prodigal spenders. ‘The usurers may 
be identified only by the coats-of-arms upon their money-bags, 
for they were Italian noblemen, dwellers now in a plain of hot 
sand, plying their hands against the torrid soil and a rain of 
flakes of fire. Those who bartered their vote for lucre, or who 
manipulated public funds for private gain, must now mourn in 
torment, steeped in a ditch of bubbling tar. Even as they 
feared upon earth to fall a prey to the law if their depreda- 
tions were exposed, so they dare not emerge one inch above 
the seething pitch to ease their pain, lest they be seized, mauled 
and torn asunder by snarling, malicious devils armed with 
hooks. 

No less gross in their repulsive vileness are the folk who 
perverted their God-given superior mental powers to baneful 
uses. ‘Their punishment seems the more dire in that there were 
among them men of eminence and birth, esteemed by their 
countrymen for qualities that made them precious to the state 
valor, wisdom, chivalry. They are not to be confused with 
the unrestrainedly arrogant, the cruel tyrants who now bewail 
their ruinous wars plunged in a river of blood, or the furious 
blasphemers who lie beset by fire, twisting in scornful disdain 
of God. Violence was the weakness that fed the sin of these. 
Of different ilk were the free-thinkers who had been beguiled 
by intellectual pride into denying the life of the spirit, whose 
materialism forbade belief in immortality of the soul; the flat- 
terers whose tongues were glutted with sweetness; the sooth- 
sayers, who turned their intelligence to the deception of man- 
kind, and moreover, in their attempt to read the future pre- 
sumed to a power that is God’s alone; the evil counsellors, who 
with fair words concealed their real intention, and followed 
the devious ways of subtlety to promise large and performance 
scant; 





Lunga promessa con l|’attender corte; 
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the sowers of scandal and the creators of discord, a mangled 
throng, gashed and maimed by the swords of fiends even as 
they had promoted dissension upon earth. For these unre- 
pented sins against God and Justice, the punishments vary. 
Unnumbered hosts, for instance, sigh out their torture in tombs 
of fire, or rove about concealed in flame, a prey to rankling 
sorrow. 


Dante’s observation included many other sinners known 
to modern society: highway robbers, pilfering thieves, sodom- 
ites, seducers and panders, adulterers, assassins, suicides and 
murderers. His treatment of each group need not be exam- 
ined here. Suffice it to note that in harmony with the Church 
Fathers, Dante regarded suicide as an act of rebellion against 
the Creator which no extenuating circumstance could excuse. 
Pier delle Vigne of Capua, a brilliant lawyer and poet, and for 
twenty years the trusted and honoured adviser of Kmperor 
Frederick II, took his own life, driven to despair by his poli- 
tical enemies who accused him falsely of treason and had his 
eyes put out in public disgrace. In spite of the cruel injustice he 
suffered upon earth, this otherwise estimable man is found in 
Hell, rooted as one of the trees in the sorrowful wood of the 
suicides. As for the murderers, they are at the very lowest 
well of the Inferno, fixed in icy immobility with the arch-fiend 
himself, for they were traitors to the bond of human fellowship, 
two-faced and cold of heart. Just as impotent anger still tor- 
ments the spirits of the blasphemous on their fiery plain, so 
cruel hatred pervades the frozen valley of the murderers. Thus, 
the evil disposition of the unrepentant sinner remains un- 
changed and the atmosphere of the Inferno is dark and foul, 
filled with the offensive pollution inseparable from moral de-— 
pravity. 

Perhaps it is unfair to re-read the “Inferno” without fol- 
lowing the way of regeneration through the remainder of the 
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Commedia. At any rate, in this first part Dante re-emphasizes 
the heinousness of much that is still in common practice, and 
warns against its pernicious effect upon the human spirit. Far 
from attributing chaotic conditions in the Italy of his day 
solely to faulty legislation or lack of balance of power, he 
placed the moral responsibility for social strife and political 
weaknesses squarely upon the shoulders of each individual. 
Goldsmith expressed half of the truth thus: 


How small of all that human hearts endure 
The part that kings or laws can cause or cure! 


THIS ANTI-SEMITISM 
W.S. McCuLLoucH 


HETHER the prosecution of Trotskyites in Russia in 

recent years is in truth a camouflage for a Russian anti- 
Semitism is a matter of conjecture. Excluding the Russian 
scene, however, the fact is that in the post-war period, and 
especially since the rise of Hitler in Germany, nearly every 
country which has an appreciable number of Jews has dis- 
played a recrudescence of anti-Jewish feeling. There is no 
doubt that this phenomenon in both democratic and fascist 
states is due in part to opposition to communism. For while 
many Jews are conservative in their social and economic views, 
other Jews, especially of the younger generation, are often 
supporters of the local variety of radicalism. The Jews as a 
whole then sometimes have to suffer for the opinions of their 
radical minority. But that this is the sole or even the principal 
explanation of contemporaneous anti-Semitism may be very 
much doubted. 

It is not without significance that long before modern 
communism and Hitlerism arose, the Jews found it difficult 
to adjust themselves satisfactorily to the various environments 
in which they were placed. Even in the far off days when 
Palestine was their home, they often could not come to terms 
with the imperial powers in control of the Near East. In the 
sixth century B.C., contrary to the advice of the prophet 
Jeremiah, they rebelled against the political domination of the 
Babylonians; in the first century A.D., against the counsel of 
many of the Pharisees, they fought a war against the Romans. 
In the light of history both of these rebellions can only be 
described as acts of folly, the product of a suicidal ultra- 
nationalism. As for the Jews outside of Palestine, from 
ancient to modern times, it may be said, speaking generally, 
that throughout the centuries they have been either merely 
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tolerated, or ignored, or definitely disliked, or actively perse- 
cuted. The periods and places when they have been treated 
with cordial friendliness and as equals have been relatively 
few. Taken on the whole, their experience of life has not been 
a very happy one. 

It is sometimes supposed that anti-Semitism began in the 
Christian era, and that Christianity must be held responsible 
for this recurring blight on Jewish life. While the Church 
cannot be counted guiltless in this matter, as we shall presently 
see, the essential character of anti-Semitism became fixed be- 
fore the rise of Christianity to world power. Three instances 
of this early anti-Semitism will illustrate our contention. 

The first comes from Egypt, from the fifth century B.C. 
At this time there was a Jewish community in the frontier 
fortress of EKlephantine on the southern border; the Jewish 
men were serving as mercenary soldiers for Persia, the latter 
having been in control of Egypt since 525 B.C. For most of 
the century the Jews lived at peace with the Egyptians. They 
owned property and actually had a temple in which they prac- 
tised a polytheistic cult. Suddenly in 411, some Egyptians 
led by their priests, made an attack on the Jewish community 
and plundered and destroyed the temple. Nothing further is 
heard of these Jews after 400 B.C. We suspect that in the 
Egyptian rebellion against Persia in 404 B.C., a rebellion 
which resulted in 398 B.C. in Egyptian independence, the 
Elephantine Jews were looked upon both as resident aliens 
and as representatives of a foreign power, and were wiped out. 

A second instance is the anti-Semitism reflected in the 
biblical book of Esther, whose Persian king Ahasuerus is to 
be identified with Xerxes (485-464 B.C.). While very few 
scholars now take the story of Esther as authentic in detail 
(it is looked upon by many as an historical romance), it is 
thought that there lies behind this tale some persecution or at- 
tempted persecution of Jews in Persia either under the Achae- 
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menian dynasty (559-331 B.C.) or in the Hellenistic age. The 
Jewish feast of Purim, which celebrates the deliverance of the 
Jews as narrated in the story of Esther, is referred to as the 
Day of Mordecai in II Maccabees 15:36. As the latter book 
may be dated between 50 B.C. and 40 A.D., the book of 
Esther thus bears witness to some form of what may be called 
anti-Semitism in Persia before the opening of the Christian 
era. 

A third variety of anti-Jewish feeling appeared in Alex- 
andria in Roman days. One of the problems which Rome had 
in Egypt after her absorption of that land in 30 B.C. was the 
maintenance of peace in Alexandria between the Jews and the 
rest of the populace. The numerous Jews of Alexandria were 
actually not full citizens of that city in so far as they paid the 
poll tax, but their religion was legally tolerated, and they were 
allowed to have their own communal organization. Unfortu- 
nately the Jews and the other Alexandrines had difficulties 
in getting along together, and violent clashes between the two 
groups occurred in the reigns of Caligula, Claudius, Nero, 
Trajan and Hadrian. Some of the Egyptian criticisms of the 
Jews are discussed in Josephus’ Contra A pion (after 94 A.D.). 
The point to be noted is that at this early date Christianity had 
made no impression on Egypt, and this Egyptian anti-Semit- 
ism had therefore nothing to do with the Christian movement. 

It may be inferred from these three glances at ancient 
history that at a time when Israel still had a national home in 
Palestine, the Jews in diaspora endeavoured to maintain their 
distinctive way of life amid Gentile surroundings. They were 
therefore never fully assimilated by the Gentile peoples, and 
when national feelings were aroused among the latter, 
the Jews, being essentially resident foreigners, were apt to 
suffer. Even their Scriptures afforded little comfort under 
such circumstances, for the Old Testament, with the exception 
of books like Jonah and Ruth, indicated that Hebrew nation- 
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alism in Palestine was just as exclusive as any other national- 
ism. When in addition to being a peculiar people the Jews 
claimed that their God was the only true God, and that the 
deities of other men were but nonentities, their life in a pagan 
community was not likely to be very pleasant. 

In the Christian era most of world Jewry has lived as 
minorities in the so-called Christian countries. This for the 
Jews has only been their additional misfortune. 

Owing to the historical circumstances under which Christ- 
lanity arose, some kind of friction between Jews and Christians 
is almost unavoidable. The Christian movement came into 
existence as a Jewish sect, a sect emphasizing the theistic and 
ethical side of Judaism and ignoring or condemning the ritual- 
istic and nationalistic elements. ‘This sect under the guidance 
of Paul broke away from the synagogue and became the 
Christian Church. To all subsequent generations of Christians, 
the Bible, and especially the New Testament, has been a con- 
stant reminder of Christianity’s Jewish background and of the 
conflict between the early Christians and first century Judaism. 
Scripture lessons in public worship, particularly those from 
the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, are apt to create a 
subconscious prejudice against Jews in the minds of Christ- 
ians, and thus to impede cordial relations between the two 
groups in actual life. Moreover the Jews, with some modern 
exceptions, have never changed their first century judgment 
on Jesus. It is not a question of who killed Jesus; Jesus is 
simply ignored in the Jewish tradition. Instead of being looked 
upon as at least a Jewish rabbi reviving the spirit and sense 
of values of the earlier Hebrew prophets, the carpenter of 
Nazareth is quietly passed by as though he had never lived. 
This Jewish attitude to Jesus helps to create an unfavourable 
atmosphere for co-operation between Jews and Christians. 

Unfortunately, and to its own lasting disgrace, the Christ- 
ian Church did not leave the Jews to themselves. If it had 
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confined itself to proselytizing efforts there would be no cause 
for complaint. But it proceeded, after Constantine’s time, to 
emphasize the difference between Jew and Christian by im- 
posing on the Jews all sorts of discriminating rules and regu- 
lations. In other words, it treated the Jews who would not 
accept Christ in very much the same manner as it did heretics 
who rejected orthodoxy. Out of all this came the medieval 
ghetto and the restriction of Jews to a few specified vocations. 
As was to be expected, the kind of personality produced by 
such persecution and by the circumscribed ghetto life was not 
likely to be resplendent with all the human virtues. Indeed 
while the Jew is now free of most of his medieval shackles, it 
is the persistence of the unlovely ghetto characteristics in some 
of the modern Jews that makes their effort to live as equals 
in a gentile community rather difficult for all concerned. Un- 
happily a knowledge of Jewish history and of the Church's 
past maltreatment of the Jew, which makes for a more sympa- 
thetic understanding of the contemporary Jew, is the posses- 
sion of only a small proportion of Gentiles. 

Anti-Semitism has always caused the Jews some anxiety, 
but its recurrence with such animus in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries has made them more concerned than ever 
before. It is lamentable that Jewry has developed a virtual 
obsession in this matter, so that all sorts of Gentile reactions 
to the Jew—indifference, coolness, criticism—are interpreted 
as sui generis, and taken as manifestations of anti-Semitism. 
For instance Jews in Canada do not appear to recognize that 
the attitude of some Irish-Canadian Protestants towards Cana- 
dian Jews is very much similar to their feelings towards 
French-Canadian Catholics. In view of their past it is quite 
intelligible why the Jews should be so sensitive about their 
relations with others, but this hypersensitiveness sometimes 
leads to a queer view of the nature and causes of anti-Semitism. 
Thus a distinguished Toronto rabbi recently wrote: 
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“Whatever the Jew may be, for better or for worse, the non- 
Jew has made him so... If democracy is to live, then anti- 
Semitism must perish... It (anti-Semitism) is perhaps 
the chief problem of democracy.” 
These statements can best be described as a rhetorical distor- 
tion of the facts. Like the Jewish acceptance of the term anti- 
Semitism, they reflect the Jewish view that the non-Jew is 
primarily responsible for the troubles of Israel. 


For an understanding of the essential character of anti- 
Semitism we can ignore the plight of the Jews in modern Ger- 
many and medieval Kurope. ‘That Hitlerism and medieval 
Christianity have aggravated the misfortune of the Jews is 
not to be doubted. But we should be closing our eyes to his- 
tory if we thought that the basis of anti-Semitism has changed 
so recently. For the roots of anti-Jewish feeling lie within 
the very nature of Judaism itself; the formative period for the 
latter is between 600 B.C., and 200 A.D. Anti-Semitism is 
therefore fundamentally a Jewish problem and its solution 
rests largely in Jewish hands. 


There is only one cause of anti-Semitism, but it has two 
aspects. The first is what may be described as Jewish national- 
ism. 'The Jews have throughout their history been assiduous 
in preserving their identity as Jews. It is true that some have 
become assimilated to their Gentile environment, but this has 
never been the Jewish ideal. In Judaism’s missionary days 
(which ended in the Mediterranean world about the fourth 
century A.D.) conversion to Judaism was tantamount to the 
surrender of one’s own nationality and the adoption of the 
Jewish. This Jewish nationalism was characterized by certain 
habits and loyalties which effectively isolated Jews from their 
surroundings, and thereby ensured their preservation as a 
group. If Gentile regulations have at times enforced this 
Jewish isolation, the fact remains that the preservation of Jews 
as Jews is a sine qua non of Judaism. 
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In a nationalistic world Jewish nationalism in itself is 
open to no more criticism than any other kind, for the Hebrew 
nation has just as much right to exist as a unit as has any other 
people. But a national group to develop its own life must have 
a territorial home, for when nationals live outside their home- 
land as a minority in another state, and attempt to maintain 
two loyalties, trouble of some kind always ensues. The Sudeten 
Germans in Czechoslovakia offer a case in point. When, there- 
fore, a homeless people like the Jews fights against assimila- 
tion into other national groups, a good share of the responsi- 
bility for the resulting friction must rest upon the Jews them- 
selves. The treatment of minorities has always been a thorny 
human problem, but until nationalism becomes less exclusive 
and less distrustful of deviations from the dominant culture, 
it can hardly be expected that minorities, Jewish or otherwise, 
will ever be treated as they should. Moreover, we suspect that 
the minority question is bound up with the larger problem of 
co-operation among the nations. 'To expect the lot of minori- 
ties to be bettered before international relations are put on a 
saner basis seems quite futile. 

It is curious that it was not until the nineteenth century 
that world Jewry realized that Judaism required a national 
home. Out of this conviction came the first Zionist congress 
at Basel in 1897, the modern Zionist movement,and the Balfour 
Declaration of 1917. ‘That Jewish nationalism is very much 
like the other varieties of nationalism can be observed to-day 
in the Zionist areas in Palestine. A serious criticism of the 
whole Zionist programme is that even if it succeed in estab- 
lishing a Home in Palestine which will absorb two or three 
million Jews, the status of the rest of the Jews throughout the 
world is not going to be thereby improved. On the contrary 
their alien character, their Jewishness, will only be emphasized. 

The second aspect of the cause of anti--Semitism is what 
may be termed the “chosen people” idea. This idea has been 
elaborated by an English Jew as follows: 
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“The Israelites were chosen by God to be ‘a kingdom of 
priests and a holy nation’. As a kingdom of priests they 
had to spread the knowledge and worship of God; as a holy 
nation they were expected to become an example of good- 
ness and righteousness to all people.” 


The Jews for centuries have harboured the view that God has 
entrusted to them a unique revelation and that God’s purposes 
for the future require the maintenance of the separate exist- 
ence of Israel as the vessel of the divine choice. To many Jews 
this is the true raison d’étre of Jewish nationalism. Viewed in 
the light of the history of man’s religion, the greater part of 
this idea must be described as a tragic illusion. 

To some extent the Jewish conception of their role in his- 
tory can be justified by the known facts. In ancient times the 
Hebrew tribes displayed what has been called a flair for re- 
ligion. They developed a system of theism which was superior 
to anything else of the kind produced in the Mediterranean 
world. As a practical philosophy and mode of living it was 
matched only by Stoicism. If, therefore, human experience 
is to be interpreted in terms of values and ends, and if we wish 
to use the religious concept of revelation, then it would be 
legitimate to conclude that the Jews have been the vehicle of 
a divine revelation to man. That there have been other vehicles 
of divine truth, in other cultural areas and at other times in 
man’s history, would be a necessary corollary to the function 
assigned to Israel. 

To have admitted the contributions of ancient Israel to 
man’s religious experience is one thing; to grant the validity 
of the view that Jews must perpetuate themselves according 
to a divine plan is quite another. Nevertheless, however valid 
it may be, the latter view has done more to shape the Jewish 
mind and to colour Jewish experience than any other single 
factor in Israel’s history. It has encouraged the idea that 
there must be something in Jewish life that sets it off from 
Gentile life; it has prevented the Jews from sharing many of 
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their own thoughts and experiences with others, and from par- 
ticipating fully in the larger world around them. Insofar as 
anti-Semitism is a maladjustment of the Jew to his environ- 
ment, this notion of Israel’s eternal vocation, of the Jews’ 
perpetual separateness, must be set down as a primary cause 
of Jewry’s troubles. 

The tragedy of it all is that this idea of the peculiar elec- 
tion of Israel can only be described as a delusion. It rests 
upon an outworn interpretation of the Hebrew Scriptures; it 
is in fact a legacy of primitive religious thought. If it seems 
incredible that so stupendous an illusion should be permitted 
by God to persist so long and with such deplorable conse- 
quences, it can only be recalled that certain dogmas of ortho- 
dox Christianity can, by the canons of the same criticism, be 
described as equally untrue. In further justification for this 
judgment upon the Jewish dogma, we may turn to the history 
of the last nineteen centuries. It has not been sheer perversity 
that has prevented the western world from appropriating any- 
thing of importance from the Jews during this period. Indi- 
vidual Jews have made invaluable contributions to the life of 
the Gentile world, but the Jews as a group appear, like the 
Greeks, to have had their heyday in the pre-Christian era. In 
religious and moral literature they have produced nothing in 
advance of the Old Testament. ‘They have survived of course 
as a minority group from the ancient world, but so have the 
Armenians, the Christian Assyrians, the Mandaeans, and the 
Parsis. Mere survival can hardly be interpreted as evidence 
of a group’s cosmic significance. 

Attempts have been made, especially by the “reformed” 
Jews, to rationalize the concept of the choice of Israel. It is 
claimed that this really means that the Jews have a mission to 
fulfil among the nations. Emphasis is then laid upon the 
specifically religious aspects of Judaism, much less attention 
being given to the particularist elements in the Jewish faith. 
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The Toronto rabbi already quoted has this in mind when he 
refers to— 


“the still small voice of Israel’s erstwhile spiritual message 
of brotherhood and fellowship and religious idealism.” 


The chief weakness of this reformed Judaism is that Israel’s 
spiritual message was taken over long ago by the Christian 
Church, and that the reformed Jews are in the unenviable 
position of championing a defective form of Christianity. As 
the Christian Gospel has after centuries of effort only suc- 
ceeded in producing the EKurope and America of 1938, it is 
hardly likely that a truncated version of it will lead to more 
impressive results. We suspect that it is the realization of 
these truths that has made the progress of the reform party 
among the Jews rather slow. Evidently there is a feeling that 
the orthodox Jewish heritage, with whatever anti-Semitism it 
may entail, is the lesser evil. The only relief from this gloomy 
prospect is what is going on in Palestine to-day. There, if 
the Arabs can be appeased, Zionism hopes to establish a Jew- 
ish state in which traditional Judaism can be practised without 
let or hindrance. 


A SOLDIER-SCIENTIST IN THE NORTH-WEST 
By W. S. WALLACE 


N John McLean’s Notes of a Twenty-Five Years’ Service 
in the Hudson's Bay Territory, there are several interesting 
references to a young artillery subaltern named John Henry 
Lefroy, who accompanied McLean in the spring of 1843 from 
Lachine, near Montreal, to Fort William, on Lake Superior, 
and in March, 1844, turned up at Fort Simpson, on the 
Mackenzie River, where McLean was stationed. “This gen- 
tleman,” writes McLean, “seems equal to all the hardships 
and privations of a voyageur’s life, having performed the jour- 
ney from Athabasca hither, a distance of at least six hundred 
miles, on snow-shoes, without having suffered any inconveni- 
ence from it; thus proving himself the ablest mangeur de lard 
we have had in the country for a number of years: there are 
many of our old winterers who would have been glad to excuse 
themselves if required to undertake such a journey.” Later 
McLean set off for the lower posts on the Mackenzie River 
with Lefroy, “whose zeal for scientific discovery”, he says, 
“neither cold, nor hunger, nor fatigue seems to depress”; and 
when the two parted company, “most probably never to meet 
again in this life’, McLean’s estimate of his soldier friend was 
couched in these words: “Few gentlemen ever visited this coun- 
try who acquired so general esteem as Mr. Lefroy; his gentle- 
manly bearing and affable manners endeared him to us all.” 
The young man who made such a notable impression on 

the veteran Hudson’s Bay officer became ultimately General 
Sir John Henry Lefroy, C.B., K.C.M.G., F.R.S., ete., and 
colonel commandant of the Royal Artillery. In 1841 he had 
been appointed in charge of the new Observatory in Toronto; 
and in 1843 he had been sent to the west to make a magnetic 
survey of the Hudson’s Bay Territories. The scientific results 
of his survey have long been available in his Diary of a Mag- 
netic Survey of a Portion of the Dominion of Canada, Chiefly 
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in the North-West Territories (London, 1883) ; but few people 
know that he later wrote a much more personal account of this 
expedition, embodied in two chapters of his Autobiography, 
which was printed by his widow “for private distribution only” 
among members of the family after his death. 

The copy of this Autobiography which lies before me was 
acquired by the University of Toronto Library from the estate 
of Sir Henry’s son, the late Professor A. H. F. Lefroy, for 
many years professor of constitutional Jaw in the University 
of Toronto. It is a book of entrancing interest. Sir Henry 
Lefroy married in 1846 one of the daughters of Sir John 
Beverley Robinson; and his picture of Toronto society at this 
time is full of charm and vivacity, as is indeed his account of 
the other varied episodes of his life. But especial interest at- 
taches to his account of his experiences in the Canadian North 
West in 1843-4. We have many narratives relating to an 
earlier period in the history of the West, such as those of 
Alexander Henry, David Thompson, Alexander Henry the 
Younger, D. W. Harmon, Gabriel Franchere, and Ross Cox; 
and we have narratives of a later date, such as those of Lord 
Milton and Dr. Cheadle, the Earl of Southesk, and Captain 
W. F. Butler. But we have few pictures of the West in the 
forties of the last century; and none of these, with the excep- 
tion of John McLean’s Notes, is to be compared with Sir 
Henry Lefroy’s. 

It is not possible here to give a detailed account of his 
movements, except to say that from Norway House, which was 
“the base station of all my more northern observations,” he 
first visited York Factory, and then by way of the old canoe 
route went to Lake Athabaska, the Mackenzie River, and the 
Peace River, returning by way of Fort Edmonton, Fort Pitt, 
and Fort Carlton, to Cumberland House and Norway House. 
His description of the posts he visited is lacking in detail, 
probably because they all looked much alike to him; but his 
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pen-portraits of some of the personalities of the fur-trade are 
very vivid. 
«The first person he met at Fort Garry was Sir George 
Simpson, the governor of the Hudson’s Bay Territories, who 
had passed McLean and Lefroy on the Ottawa River on their 
way to the West. “The exploits of his light canoe,” writes 
Lefroy, “were the talk of the north-west, but he urged his men 
out of all bounds of humanity or reason. He was a short, 
thick-set man of florid Scotch complexion, could stand immense 
fatigue, and in particular could go an unusual time without 
food. Thus he has been known to start at two or three in the 
morning, and not halt for a meal for twelve hours.” 

Near Norway House he met the Rev. James Evans, the 
inventor of the Cree syllabic characters: 


I took advantage of a leisure afternoon during this visit 
to visit the Wesleyan missionary schools and village at Ross- 
bank, a small island two or three miles off, and try a new 
canoe. It was in charge of a zealous superintendent, who a 
very few weeks later had the great misfortune to kill his 
native or half-breed interpreter, by his gun going off acci- 
dentally. 

The accident was fatal to all his influence and usefulness. 
He had to leave the country, but not without leaving a lasting 
monument of his genius. He was the inventor of a mode of 
writing, admirably complete and simple, especially adapted 
to the polysyllabic language of the Crees, in which hundreds 
of books have been printed, and which remains in use to this 
day. I am not aware that it has ever attracted the attention 
of philologists, or that he ever got much credit for it. 


At 'The Pas, on the Saskatchewan, Lefroy visited a newly 
founded Church of England mission station, in charge of a 
young half-breed Cree catechist named Budd, who had been 
educated at the Church school at Red River. He had the fol- 
lowing valuable note on this mission station: 


This establishment owed its origin to an Indian massacre 
a good many years previously, when the wife and family of 
a trader’ who then resided here, were, in his absence, all mur- 


This was James Leith (1777-1838), a chief factor of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. 
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dered. He took the noble revenge of leaving, at his death, all 
his fortune to found a mission among the Indians. The will 
was, if I remember right, disputed, and much of the money 
wasted in litigation; but ultimately his intention prevailed. 
There was already a small, permanent Indian settlement, and 
Budd was not long afterward replaced by an ordained clergy- 
man. Ata later date he was ordained himself. He conducted 
me round the place with much intelligence. 

The Wesleyan superintendent, , had occasionally 
visited the station, and baptized some of the Indians; but 
H , a fossilized old chaplain at Red River, got wind of 
this, and came and re-baptized the whole of them, to the 
number of eighty, telling them that what had done was 
of no effect. Such are, or I hope I may say were, the sad 
consequences of sectarian rivalry in these regions. 


Toward the end of September, Lefroy reached Fort 
Chipewyan, on Lake Athabaska. “Mine,” he says, “was the 
first canoe that had arrived from Montreal for twelve years.” 
The chief trader in charge was Colin Campbell, an old Nor’- 
Wester; and his assistant was Dyke Bourchier, with whom 
Lefroy struck up a friendship. Here Lefroy spent part of 


the winter; and his picture of life at the post is illuminating: 


There were the remains of a library in a loft at the fort, 
which Dyke Bourchier and I rummaged up. I remember the 
Abbé B ’s Illuminati was a book I read, and, I think, 
Mosheim’s Hcclesiastical History; but our great resource in 
the long evenings was playing chess, with a set of men carved 
out of poplar bark. Mr. Campbell placidly smoked his pipe, 
was not unwilling to talk, and taught us a little ‘Cree’. 

We had our festivities on Christmas Day, and drank a 
bottle of Madeira I had brought all the way from Montreal. 
New Year’s Day, however, not Christmas Day, is everywhere 
the great holiday of the year. We were joined on this occasion 
by Mr. McMurray, who had walked on snow-shoes about 200 
miles for his holiday ; thermometer 30° Fahr. part of the way. 


On March 5, 1844, Lefroy left Fort Chipewyan for the 
Mackenzie River posts; and about three weeks later reached 
Fort Simpson. Here he met again his friend John McLean, 
who was acting as second-in-command to Chief Factor John 
Lee Lewes. Lewes had had the misfortune, some months pre- 
viously, to blow his right hand off with his gun, and was in 
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consequence ‘going home’. Lefroy’s account of the accident 
illustrates the rough-and-ready surgical methods of the fur- 
traders: 


It was a terrible accident to happen far from surgical aid; 
but he [Lewes] had as an assistant a young fellow of nerve 
and decision named, I think, Pears, who tried to dress the 
stump. To stop the bleeding he tied up every vein and artery 
he could get at; he then bathed the wound with a decoction of 
epinette, which is much used in the country for external ap- 
plications; and, although much reduced by loss of blood, 
Lewes’s strength of constitution enabled him gradually to 
recover. His chief suffering at this time was from cold, to 
guard against which he wore a sheath of warm fur up to the 
elbow. On the other hand, he entirely lost his neuralgia, from 
which he had suffered much before the accident. 

I may as well add that when he got surgical advice at 
home, the decision was not to disturb the cure. The stump 
was not re-amputated. 

Mr. Lewes bore a considerable resemblance to the Duke of 
Sussex, and was proud of relating how often he had been 
taken for him on a previous visit to England. His wife, who 
was half Indian, always honoured us by appearing at meals, 
and was nearly the only half-breed lady I ever knew to do so. 


At Fort Norman he found the trader in charge to be an 
interesting person, a M. Deschambault: 


He was said to be a man of good private fortune, the owner 
of a seigneurie worth £700 a year in Lower Canada, but for 
the pleasure perhaps of saving money or for the charms of 
solitude and perfect freedom, he remained on year after year 
in this Siberian banishment and was quite contented. The 
soil in his garden thawed about fourteen inches in the sum- 
mer, and he could grow a little barley, and very small potatoes. 


After making a tour of the posts on the Peace River, 
Lefroy visited, on his return journey, Fort Edmonton; and 
his sketch of the life of John Rowand, the veteran chief factor 
in charge at this post, reads like an extract from a movie 
magazine: 


I was received by Mr. Rowand, widely known among the 
Plain Indians as the ‘Big Mountain’; he was a powerful, but 
not very tall man of rough, determined aspect, and very lame 
from an early accident. Hunting alone as a young man he 
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had been thrown from his horse and had broken his leg. By 
some means intelligence reached the fort of what had oc- 
curred, and before the whites could do anything an Indian 
girl had mounted and galloped off in the direction indicated. 
She found him, nursed him, and saved his life, and he married 
her. She was a middle-aged woman when I saw her. Years 
afterwards, I met their son, a doctor, in Quebec. 


Rowand offered to arrange for Lefroy a tour among the 
Blackfeet tribes on the South Saskatchewan, under the guid- 
ance of one of the chiefs; but this offer Lefroy declined, for 
two reasons. The first was that time did not permit it; but 
the second was “of a totally different nature” and his explana- 
tion of this reveals the sort of man Lefroy was: 


There still existed a form of hospitality among them [the 
Blackfeet] characteristic of the most primitive races, and 
which, when Lewis and Clarke for the first time crossed the 
continent in 1805, was universal west of the Mississippi. The 
ethnologist will know to what I allude; I did not wish to 
encounter it. 


When he reached Carlton House, he recounts another epi- 
sode which, slight in itself, also throws light on his character. 
At the fort he found a number of the Plains Indians: 

In one of their lodges there was an extremely handsome 
young squaw, as it proved a bride; the upper part of her face 

was painted a bright vermilion, the lower part black. As I 

was rude enough to look rather fixedly at her, she turned 

round and faced the wall of the lodge, a rebuke I felt I had 
deserved. She was an Assiniboine beauty, with fine regular 
features, a good figure, and the coal-black eyes of her race. 

It would not be difficult to cite many more illustrations of 
the quality of Sir Henry Lefroy’s narrative; but perhaps one 
more passage will suffice. On his return to Toronto, Lefroy 
became a frequent visitor at Beverley House, the home of Sir 
John Beverley Robinson. “It was the house,” he says, “at 
which all the best society was to be met.” He fell in love with 


Emily Robinson, the eldest daughter of the house, and within 
1 Lefroy here appends, with charming Victorian reticence, the key to his 


meaning in the Latin quotation: Feminas mariti felice se ipsas in usum hos- 
pitum cedebant. 
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a year of his return from the North-West became engaged to 


her. Here follows his account of this event: 

The spring of 1846 was made memorable by my happy 
engagement to the eldest of Chief Justice Robinson’s daugh- 
ters. Whether it was a little before or a little later that 
George Allan, now speaker of the Canadian Senate, engaged 
himself to Louisa Robinson, I cannot be sure; Augusta had 
married James Strachan twelve months previously. The 
brightness of Beverley House at this happy season of youth 
and joy cannot be depicted. There are four grey-headed sur- 
vivors of that happy band, and time has been very kind to 
us all, but he can never bring back the hour of “beauty in the 
bud and fragrance in the flower’’. 


One would like to be allowed, even after the lapse of nearly a 
hundred years, and over her grave, to offer one’s felicitations 
to Miss Emily Robinson on her choice of a husband. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


CENTRAL EUROPE AND GERMAN APPEASEMENT 
By W. A. MACKINTOSH 


It is surely a sort of blasphemy against nature that the 
quiet month of August, when heat and harvest hold sway, 
should be set apart as the month in which wars are most likely 
to start, and when nations are most likely to use the threat of 
war as an instrument of national policy. It is a paradox, too, 
that as the world moves rapidly close to the brink of war, it 
should be so abundantly clear that virtually no person nor 
nation wants it. There is scarcely a country which is not 
sincere in its statements that its desire is peace. The unfortu- 
nate and dangerous fact is, however, that though no one wants 
war many are willing to use the threat of war to attain the 
objects of their policy. As the world is at present organized 
there seems no adequate answer to such threat except willing- 
ness to resist. 

Twenty years after the close of the “war to end war’ the 
world is back in a position which bears startling resemblance 
to that of 1914. There are now, as then, no problems outstand- 
ing between the great nations which are not capable of peace- 
ful settlement. Now, as then, an armament race is in swift 
progress and the focal point of danger is Central Europe. The 
danger is not so much a conflict of interests as a fear of an 
upsetting of the balance of power—a fear that having satisfied 
her desires in Central Europe, Germany would be so far pre- 
dominant that she would be subject to no law but the caprice 
of her own rulers. After twenty years of talk about collective 
security and a new world, we have fallen back on the concepts 
of the nineteenth century and are using them much less intel- 
ligently than they were then used. 
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It is trite to say that the Treaty of Versailles gave to the 
problem of Central Europe only a dangerous half-answer. The 
Austro-Hungarian Empire was divided into the successor 
states on a principle of nationality roughly modified by mili- 
tary considerations. Little thought was given to the vital 
question of how the people of these states, inspired by an 
intensified nationalism, were going to earn their livings. Had 
they been willing to agree on free trade within the Danubian 
Valley, or at least an area in which trade would be subject to 
no severe restrictions, the successor states might have achieved 
a stable existence. In fact, however, the old empire was divided 
not only politically, but economically. Agrarian Hungary was 
cut off from its natural markets. Vienna became a vast metro- 
polis with no hinterland. Bohemian manufacturers were 
forced to seek markets outside of the Danube Valley and the 
Balkan States found themselves in cramped quarters. This 
is not to suggest that the whole problem of Central Europe 
is an economic problem, but rather that under such economic 
disabilities the difficult political problems could scarcely be 
solved. Despite the help of the League in Austria and in 
Hungary, despite the support of France to the Little Entente, 
and despite numerous attempts at trade arrangements within 
the region, Central Europe has been unstable since the Peace 
Treaty. 

Czechoslovakia represented in the eyes of the world per- 
haps the greatest victory of the principles of nationality, but 
with the virtues it carried also some of the vices of nationalism. 
It became something less than the Switzerland for which 
Masaryk had planned. By reason of his culture, his aggres- 
sive efficiency, and his greater discipline, the Czech became the 
dominant force in a country which included also Slovaks, Ger- 
mans, Magyars, and Poles. Masaryk had visions of a sort of 
federation of nationalities, but in the enthusiasm of victory, 
and in the face of dangers, the dominent Czechs moved toward 
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a more closely knit, centralized state in which minorities, 
while treated more fairly than was common in Central and 
Eastern Europe, had less than a full share in the national 
government. It is hard to see how so short-sighted a policy 
could have been followed in a country where the German popu- 
lation was nearly a quarter of the whole. There is a basis of 
truth in Germany’s contention that had Germany been 
stronger the German population of Czechoslovakia might have 
had a larger share in that country’s government. 
Czechoslovakia has made substantial progress toward 
the appeasement of her other minorities. The present premier 
is himself a Slovak. There is reason to believe that the Mag- 
yars and Poles can be won over by further concessions. Fear 
of Germany has tended to consolidate the non-German ele- 
ments in the country, but the same force has been highly unfav- 
ourable to settlement of the problem of the German minority. 
The Sudetic Germans, though never a part of Germany, 
were a dominant force in Bohemia under the old empire. 
Formerly they were masters, but since the establishment of the 
republic the determined and confident Czechs have exercised 
power over them. This minority problem has existed from 
the beginning, but it is only of recent years that it has become 
an important international consideration. The leader of the 
militant party of the Sudetic Germans, Herr Henlein, was as 
late as 1933 an obscure bank clerk. Since then he and his party 
have become powerful forces not only in the politics of Cecho- 
slovakia, but in the affairs of Europe. Like most of his fol- 
lowers the leader was originally anti-Nazi, but as the depres- 
sion increased in severity and as Hitler’s success became more 
apparent, he turned to National Socialism. From then on, 
party funds became more abundant. 
Actually there has been little severe oppression. ‘The 
German minority in Czechoslovakia has probably been treated 
more generously than almost any minority group in Europe. 
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Certainly its treatment has been vastly better than Nazi treat- 
ment of minorities in Germany. ‘The Sudetic Germans have 
enjoyed parliamentary rights; they have been represented in 
the cabinet; they have been permitted full use of their own 
language; and yet the centralization of administration has 
necessarily meant that they have been somewhat sacrificed to 
the whole. They are alleged to have had less than their full 
share of administrative positions and non-German officers have 
frequently held positions in German districts. 

It was really the severe impact of the depression which 
caused the German minority problem to flare into a conflagra- 
tion. Within the German districts much of the export manu- 
facturing industry of Czechoslovakia is concentrated. There 
are the traditional manufactures of glass, textiles, and porce- 
lain. Only the heavy metal industries lie in other areas. It is, 
of course, well known that the depression in Kurope took to 
a peculiar degree the form of a contraction of international 
trade. Ina situation aggravated by drastic increases in tariffs 
and by increasingly restrictive quota regulations the German 
districts have suffered more than proportionately. In other 
districts there has been a marked recovery because of the 
armament boom. ‘This has, however, contributed little to the 
textile and glass industries, and even where the German fac- 
tories were capable of filling munition orders the government 
has been afraid to place them in an area increasingly disaf- 
fected. While unemployment has not been much greater in the 
German districts than elsewhere, it has affected a higher pro- 
portion of the skilled artisan class. 

Revival of prosperity in the Sudetic districts can only 
come with a revival of international, particularly Danubian, 
trade. The trade treaty with the United States has done 
something towards this end, but the freeing of the Danubian 
market is the most obviously helpful policy. No one has de- 
nied the economic desirability of such a change but political 
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Ines in Central Europe have fallen athwart it. Rome has 
divided the Danubian countries to support her own trade. 
Germany has been less interested in economic restoration than 
in pursuing her political aims. France balked progress 
through fear of reducing her own predominance. Under these 
circumstances the Sudetic Germans became ripe for revolution. 
It was easy to direct their resentment against the predomi- 
nantly Czech government, and the declarations of Hitler and 
Goering that Germany considered all Germans everywhere to 
be under her protection must have seemed like an answer to 
a Macedonian cry for help. In recent weeks the government 
has worked hard, but belatedly, to grant redress to the German 
minority. ‘The proposed nationalities statute will guarantee 
them a more adequate place in the national government and 
in administrative positions. It is not likely, however, that what 
the government is prepared to do will be considered enough 
by the now militant minority. The bulk of the German vote 
has now gone over to Henlein and his demands, unquestion- 
ably stimulated by Hitler, have greatly increased. The min- 
gling of legitimate demands with Nazi ideas has created an 
almost impossible situation. Essentially Henlein is demanding 
the right to maintain a relationship to Germany which would 
deny the independence of Czechoslovakia. Had concessions 
been made earlier this situation would doubtless never have 
arisen, but now that it has arisen it is doubtful if any conces- 
sion made will be acceptable to the more extreme groups. ‘The 
greatest basis for hope is that the German minority is much 
less unified than it would appear, and that reasonable and 
equitable concessions will win over the bulk of the German 
people to an amicable agreement. Here, if anywhere, is Lord 
Runciman’s opportunity. 

After Austria and Czechoslovakia—Hungary. If Ger- 
man power is to push down the Danube, the kingless kingdom 
of Hungary is next in line of attack. Here there is little racial 
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tie with Germany and the aristocratic Magyars are not dis- 
posed to accept meekly German leadership. They may, how- 
ever, be willing to ally themselves with Germany against the 
Communists. As long as Gomboes was in power the govern- 
ment had definitely Fascist leanings, and since May of this 
year the new government under Doctor Imredy has been 
rather in the Gomboes than in the Bethlen tradition. 

Over forty per cent of Hungary’s trade is with Germany. 
The contraction of international trade and the collapse of agri- 
cultural prices has been a severe blow to this agrarian country. 
It has aggravated her greatest problem, the problem of the 
great estates and the landless rural population. Little has 
been done to solve the land problem. The dominant land- 
owners fear forceful solutions. ‘The country has also experi- 
enced an anti-Semitic movement, for, in this traditionally 
agricultural country, industry and commerce have been left to 
a disproportionate extent in the hands of the Jews. Here, as 
elsewhere, the severity of the depression has led to anti-Semitic 
agitation supported by the rural population and fairly severe 
anti-Semitic legislation has been put into force. Nevertheless 
Nazi organizations have been forced to keep strictly within 
the law, and the government is not likely to submit to German 
domination if it can possibly avoid it. The greatest danger is 
that Hungary might fall in with German policy in an attempt 
to regain some of her lost territories. Probably no state in 
Europe has cherished more closely her resentment against the 
dismemberment under the Peace Treaty. 

The other states of Central Europe will become direct 
objects of German policy only after Czechoslovakia and Hun- 
gary. It is supposed that Mussolini has been given the south- 
ern Slavic states as his sphere of influence, but his sphere is 
likely to be secondary to that of Germany if her drive down 
the Danube meets with success. In the meantime the German 
government has pushed energetically its attempts to build up 
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trade with the Balkan countries and the whole programme is 
taking very much the form of the “push to the East” of pre- 
war days. More and more the Rome-Berlin axis is being sub- 
ordinated to the Berlin-Balkan axis. 

One might well ask, What does Hitler want? Is he at- 
tempting to carry out literally the policy which he outlined in 
Mein Kampf, or is he merely endeavouring to follow the des- 
tiny of dictatorships and present his people periodically with 
exciting achievements? Is his policy one which can be met by 
appeasement, or will its appetite merely grow? Though to a 
very considerable extent the Hitler movement rose out of the 
resentment at the wrongs of the Peace Treaty, it would be a 
mistake to think that it could be appeased and civilized merely 
_ by a rectification. Many of the wrongs of the Peace Treaty 
have been already righted; it is a tragedy that they were 
righted only in the face of German force. It would be mis- 
leading to assume that the mere rectification of some boun- 
daries and the return of German colonies would convert Nazi 
Germany to the policy of the good neighbour. 

In the valley of the Danube Germany sees many mate- 
rials and markets which would ease her own economic position. 
The depression and her own policies have placed her in a posi- 
tion where it is hard for her to trade with nations which she 
does not dominate. Her clearings agreements are clumsy in- 
struments and her price and wage levels are almost entirely 
divorced from the rest of the world. It is quite true that Ger- 
many finds it difficult to obtain raw materials from foreign 
countries, but this is only true because of the economic system 
which she has adopted. If the whole of central Kurope were 
under her domination her market would be on a scale which 
would make a policy of autarchy less restrictive than it is at 
present. She would have then an internal market not incom- 
parable with that of the United States or Russia. ‘Though she 
would not be free of dependence on foreign raw materials she 
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would have added oil, metals, cereals, and other needed pro- 
ducts to her supplies. She would have replaced the pre-war 
alliance of the central powers with the same territories domi- 
nated by Germany and controlled with German efficiency. The 
weak partner, Austria-Hungary, would have been eliminated 
but all her resources and more would be available. 

The push to the East is not only in accord with German 
pre-war policy; it also follows closely the plan laid down in 
Mein Kampf. Whether or not it is carried beyond Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, will depend on evolving cir- 
cumstances. In its full outlines it is to be extended through 
the valley of the Danube and over into the Ukraine. It is 
always necessary to remember that Hitler’s chief criticism of 
pre-war German policy is that it made the fatal mistake of 
becoming embroiled in the West when it should have been 
pursuing a purely Eastern objective. It ought not to be un- 
expected, therefore, that Hitler should profess the most peace- 
ful intentions toward Britain and France. He has already 
stated frankly the reasons for such a policy. Professions of 
peace toward the West are not, therefore, to be taken as the 
equivalent of peaceful intentions in Europe. 

A consideration that is often overlooked is Hitler’s fear 
of and fanatical antipathy toward Russia. Admittedly he has 
used the Bolshevist bogey to justify his policies and to unite 
his people (bogeys are part of the normal stage equipment of 
the dictator), but making allowance for the exaggeration of 
propaganda there is every reason to believe that in the main 
he is sincere. ‘The fear of Russia, which in the pre-war days 
was fear of the Pan-Slavic policy, is traditionally an Austrian 
and not a German bogey. The old Russian assertion that 
through church and state it exercised a protective interest in 
all Slavic peoples was a real threat to the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire with its millions of Slavic subjects. But neither Bis- 
marck nor the German army had ever been seriously disturbed 
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by the threat. During the war fear of Russia became more 
real as huge Russian armies marched across the German bor- 
der. It is probably this which explains the success of the Aus- 
trian Hitler in building up the Russian threat as a real force 
in German attitudes. The inherited Austrian fear has become 
the psychological base of the Anti-Commintern Pact and the 
recently declared Pan-German policies. The fear of Russia 
has also had an important bearing on the Rome-Berlin axis, 
for despite Italy’s desire for colonies, Mussolini has had an 
even more intent ambition to extend his influence, if not domi- 
nation, over the southern Slavs. Thus both régimes, which 
claim to have arisen because of the threat of Bolshevism inter- 
nally, can find common cause in opposing Russian influence 
externally. 

The critical question which the western democracies face 
to-day and on which they are divided is: Should German and 
Italian ambitions be met by stern opposition, running the risk 
of open conflict, or should they be met by appeasement, permit- 
ting these powers to achieve their legitimate aims? The further 
question emerges: Which of their aims are legitimate? At 
present a strong section of British public opinion favours ap- 
peasement and is inclined to give a generous interpretation in 
defining legitimate objects. This section is temporarily united 
with another section which favours some degree of British 
isolation. As one crisis succeeds another it becomes clearer 
that neither appeasement nor opposition is alone sufficient. To 
permit Germany, with the help of Italy in the Mediterranean, 
to achieve dominance in the Danubian Valley would give her 
an unquestioned predominance in Europe. To the contention 
that Germany naturally is the strongest power and is entitled 
to leadership, the answer is that it is not the predominance of 
Germany, or even of Italy, that can be legitimately thwarted, 
but rather the dominance of powers who are committed to the 
decision of international disputes by their own will or their 
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own force. The balance-of-power theory may work well as a 
temporary expedient, but it must always end in disaster be- 
cause the ultimate arbitrament is always that of the sword. 
Were Germany and Italy committed to ways of peace, com- 
mitted in Sir Norman Angell’s phrase “to the acceptance of 
third-party decision in disputes’, there could then be no legiti- 
mate objection to any position of leadership which the re- 
sources and intelligence of their population might win for them. 

On the other hand blind opposition, denying all attempts 
of the Fascist powers to exercise influence in Europe, is bound 
to consolidate their internal unity. Force and the threat of 
force must be used not to deny German expansion but to op- 
pose the settlement of disputes by war. 

It is not by any means clear what the policy of Great 
Britain is. There is, indeed, more than a little evidence that 
the British cabinet is not clear. Much more is said of appease- 
ment than of opposition. There is much more talk of the par- 
ticular aims of Germany than of the more general but more 
fundamental fact of the commitment of the Fascist powers to 
the settling of international disputes by war and more chiefly 
by the threat of war. It must be admitted, however, that in 
the Czechoslovakian crisis of May 21st Mr. Chamberlain 
showed himself ready to act promptly and courageously. It 
may be that as British armament grows he will be found more 
ready to throw Britain’s weight against aggression. He may 
well come full circle to the Eden position, under circumstances 
which will make that position tenable. The ultimate success 
of his policy will depend on the extent to which the huge arma- 
ments being built up become a threat to any aggressor and not 
merely a protection of British interests, narrowly conceived. 
Thus far his improvisings and temporizings have given time 
for crystallization of British and indeed world opinion. Very 
soon, however, Mr. Chamberlain must disclose his larger ob- 
jective or fail miserably. 
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Superficially there seems little enough justification for 
the official British view that since February the international 
situation has eased greatly. The Anglo-Italian Treaty is dead 
but unburied. Franco is obviously delaying as long as he can 
the withdrawal of Italian volunteers, the German army ma- 
noeuvres were even more obviously designed to influence 
Czechoslovakia by show of force, while in the Far East the 
Manchukuoan boundary dispute is still a long way from set- 
tled. Beneath the surface, however, there are important signs 
that the Berlin-Rome-Tokio triangle has relatively weakened. 
Japanese failure in China has not only weakened her prestige, 
but has reduced the slight confidence which Berlin had in her. 
It has been made bluntly clear that she can look for no tangible 
help from the Anti-Comintern Pact. Additional evidence 
has been forthcoming of the rapidly deteriorating economic 
and financial position of Japan, which, while not decisive in 
the short run, will ultimately reduce greatly her power in the 
Far East. The prompt Czech mobilization in the May 21st 
crisis and the reluctance but decisive support of Britain, 
France, and Russia, has impressed the Fascist powers; it has 
shaken their confidence in their basic postulate—the refusal of 
the French and British to fight. The Royal visit to Paris 
placed a formal seal on the virtual alliance between Great 
Britain and France, which not only impressed the Germans, 
but greatly increased the stability of the French people. ‘There 
seems little question that the British government itself was 
impressed by the effectiveness of the methods which Czecho- 
slovakia forced on them. It is not by war so much as by the 
threat of war that Hitler and Mussolini hope to gain their 
objects. Once it is made clear that their objects cannot be 
attained except by a large scale war they are very likely to 
withdraw. Mr. Hull’s statement, reinforced by Mr. Roose- 
velt’s Kingston pronouncement, has made clear that the weight 
of the United States will be against the aggressor economically 
if not militarily. 
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There are evidences also that economic conditions in Ger- 
many have worsened seriously. The recent decline in the value 
of German securities is not to be explained by the panic of a 
few hundred thousand Jews. Hitler’s hold over the German 
people has rested to a large extent on his success in gaining by 
crude methods what Stressemann and Bruening had failed to 
obtain by diplomacy, and on his achievement in reducing un- 
employment in Germany to negligible figures. The army 
manoeuvres intended to impress the outside world have had 
somewhat the contrary effect of impressing the German people 
that the outcome of Hitler’s policy is likely to be war, and the 
German people, no more than any other people, look with any- 
thing but dread on the prospect of war. The rearmament pro- 
gramme, which at first mopped up unemployment, is now 
bearing very heavily on German business and the German 
wage-earner. ‘The achievement of ending unemployment is 
dwindling in perspective and the lengths to which Hitler can 
lead the German people are probably becoming more and more 
restricted. 

One can allow Mr. Chamberlain great latitude in the 
methods which he chooses to follow, but the ultimate justifica- 
tion of his policy must be his willingness to throw the force, 
which he has built up at tremendous cost to the British people, 
against aggressor nations intent on forcing their will on other 
nations by strength of arms. He is wise to resist any sug- 
gestion that Britain should plan a crusade against Fascism, 
but if he is merely content with setting up a new balance of 
power, he may avoid the shoals of to-day but will inevitably 
be wrecked on those of to-morrow. Ultimately, even if in new 
forms and under new names, the world must move toward a 
genuinely collective system. All moral considerations aside, 
it has become too small to continue to exist with war as an 
instrument of national policy. 
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TURN BACK THE RIVER. By W.G. Hardy. Toronto: Macmil- 
Riis. D. oo0: ) Pe aelo, 

THE HOUSE IN THE DUNES. By Maxence van der Meersch. 
Toronto: Macmillans. Pp. 272. $2.25. 

THE REFUGEES. By Libby Benedict. Toronto: Longmans, 
Green and Co. Pp. 344. $2.00. 

This group of novels comes from three comparatively new but 
able writers, Canadian, Belgian, and (presumably) English. The 
name of Libby Benedict is new, as this is her first novel. 

Dr. Hardy, the new head of the Department of Classics in the 
University of Alberta, already the author of Father Abraham, has 
now completed a second book, Turn Back the River. This is a 
novel of Ancient Rome, at the time when the republic was in de- 
cline, and when Caesar and Pompey, Cicero and Catiline struggled 
for the control of a state endangered by economic and political 
discontents. The story centres around the Catiline conspiracy and 
is written mainly from the point of view of Clodia, the patrician 
lady known to history as the Lesbia who inspired that most beau- 
tiful lyric, “Vivamus, mea Lesbia, atque amemus’’. It is a dark 
picture which is here presented with a superfluity of realistic 
detail, a scene of poverty, ignorance, slavery, coarseness and misery 
in the lower classes, political corruption and personal license of 
every kind in the nobility, but some gleams of higher aspirations 
lighten the darkness. Though the book is written as if by an eye- 
witness, an implicit parallelism with our own times runs through 
it, and is enhanced by the fact that these ancient Romans use ultra- 
modern and very colloquial speech. A strong humanist philosophy 
underlies this presentation of historical events and gives them 
coherence. Even Dr. Hardy’s real poetic feeling cannot render all 
the more fleshly details interesting, but he has a marked power 
of revivifying the past, and one accepts this picture of the late 
Roman republic as being, in its main lines, both authentic and 
sincere. 

THE HOUSE IN THE DUNES is by Maxence van der 
Meersch, who has two earlier works to his credit, Invasion ’14 and 
Hath Not the Potter. It is a story of the Franco-Belgian border 
at the present day, and of the tobacco smugglers who cross it in 
order to sell Belgian tobacco in France. The author succeeds in 
creating a sympathy in the reader for his main character, Sylvain, 
an ex-boxer, a smuggler and enemy of the police, a man capable 
of violence, who yet has enough gentleness and purity of soul to 
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appreciate the virginal charm of Pascaline and the peaceful inno- 
cence of her home, the Old House in the Dunes. The book has the 
French virtues of lucidity, good construction, realism, and lack of 
verbosity. The author understands that one adequate line of 
description has an immeasurably greater effect than many poor 
ones, hence the book remains vitally interesting to the end. The 
translator, Alex. Glendinning, deserves a word of praise. The 
book does not read like a translation. The racial quality shows 
where it should be, in the material and the use made of it. 

The Refugees, a first novel by Libby Benedict, makes one hope 
that other works will follow. It gives a moving description of 
modern Germany from the time the Nazis came into power, and 
then follows the fortunes of a group of men and women whose 
lives were disrupted by Nazi rule. This group consisted mainly 
of people of professional standing a sociologist, a psycho-analyst, 
a member of the Reichstag, with writers and political workers, 
whose creeds were Social Democrat, Communist and generally 
leftist and pacifist, and whose racial origins were Prussian, Bavar- 
ian, and Jewish in varying degrees and mixtures. Some suffered 
from the Nazi purges, some escaped to France or England before 
action was taken against them. But it is not so much the story 
which interests one here, though it is full of interest. It is the 
rare and unusual power of analysis the writer shows, a power of 
realism not only in the economic but in other spheres, spot-lighting 
not only those with whom she is in disagreement but those with 
whom she apparently sympathizes. She has a power of insight 
which shows us the roots of German character, that compound of 
conflicting elements, which in the last analysis has given Hitler 
his power. There is a real sanity and a considerable knowledge 
of Germany and its political movements, which enables the writer 
to give us all sorts of illuminating and fresh points of view. One 
finds here, too, something which never appears in the doctrinaire 
novel, of whatever political colour it may be, that is, a recognition 
of the human element in all human situations. “Germany was 
more than a bundle of theories waiting to be dealt out properly 
like a pack of cards.” We have had the economic man, the political 
man and the man of straw in many novels, but it is always an 
advantage to deal with the human man. Perhaps it is not an 
accident that this particular human “frame of reference” was 
created by a woman. 

EK. H. W. 
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POSTSCRIPT TO ADVENTURE, THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
RALPH CONNOR. By Charles W. Gordon. Toronto: 
Oxford University Press. Pp. xvi-++430. $3.00. 


Many readers, on this continent and in the English-speaking 
countries, will be grateful to the friends of Dr. Gordon who pre- 
vailed upon him to write this book. It is issued posthumously; 
and in a delicately worded preface, which his son, King Gordon, 
contributes, a picture is drawn in few lines which those who knew 
the man instinctively feel to be true. 

“There had been no break in the adventure of his life. It had been 
a natural transition from the woods of Glengarry to the playing fields 
of Toronto University, from the prospecting trips with his eldest 
brother in the northern woods to the pioneer mission field in the foot- 
hills of the Rockies, from the fight against the devil and political cor- 
ruption in the boom days of Winnipeg to the Great War, from the 
post-war struggle for social justice to the desperate struggle for world 
peace. Into each conflict he carried the faith and courage and gaiety 
of a young man. In the later years it would often surprise me to 
see his persistent challenge to life in contrast with the disillusionment 
and cynicism of so many of my own contemporaries.” 
There is a zest and a gay courage which Robert Louis Stevenson 
would have understood—and that, too, in the face of reverses of 
fortune which would have overwhelmed a man of smaller stature. 
There is a sense of the joy of a good fight in this book; but the fight 
is against the forces of evil, and Dr. Gordon was a force whom his 
adversaries had reason to respect. 

That side of his life was known to those who had the privilege 
of his friendship. They knew him too as a wise conciliator in 
labour disputes, trusted by workers and management alike as a 
man who knew the human factors at the root of the difficulty. 
They knew him as a fighter with Highland temperament, but a 
passionate advocate for peace. They knew him as a man who 
rose above the divisions which separate Christian people to the 
great unifying principle of the Christian gospel. It is well that 
the man who was known to the world as Ralph Connor should now 
be revealed, as has been done in this book by a simple narrative 
of life’s events rather than by introspection, to his many readers 
for what he was. For Ralph Connor enjoyed a popularity such 
as comes to few authors. The total issue of Black Rock, The Sky 
Pilot and The Man from Glengarry, to name three of his most 
popular novels, was estimated to be over five million copies. George 
H. Doran considered that he won his place among American book- 
men by the publication of Ralph Connor’s The Man from Glen- 
garry. One might feel that this is an adequate achievement for a 
lifetime; but in Postscript to Adventure there is little of Ralph 
Connor. He was only an incident, and apparently not an adven- 
turous incident, in Dr. Gordon’s life. But the spell of Ralph 
Connor’s powers of description of a football or a hockey match 
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is seen here in his vivid story of the fight in the canoe against a 
storm on Lake Nipissing, when he and his brother looked death 
in the face. He was a man who dared greatly, and Ralph Connor 
put the daring of Dr. Gordon into the life of his characters. It 
took much daring, and not a little puckish devilmaycare, to get 
the pipe band of the 43rd Cameron Highlanders into the Lord 
Mayor’s procession, uninvited. It took much courage to speak to 
President Wilson, and Dr. Gordon spoke his mind when the United 
States was still a neutral. But he had been a sky pilot in the 
western frontier, and he had learned to handle men. 

In these days of lethargy and pessimism, it is good to find 
a book which stirs the blood. Postscript and Adventure is a nar- 
rative, simply told, of a great and gallant life. RuCeaw 


FANNY KEMBLE—A PASSIONATE VICTORIAN. By Mar- 
garet Armstrong. Toronto: Macmillans. Pp. 387. $3.35. 

MR. AND MRS. CHARLES DICKENS: HIS LETTERS TO HER. 
By Walter Dexter. Toronto: Macmillans. Pp. 299. $1.65. 

THE WRITINGS OF E. M. FORSTER. By Rose Macaulay. To- 
ronto: Longmans, Green and Co. Pp. 3038. $2.50. 

THREE GUINEAS. By Virginia Woolf. Toronto: Longmans, 
Green and Co. Pp. 329. $2.50. 


Those whose circle of acquaintances has included any of the 
caustic and original old ladies, whose youth was actually passed 
in the Victorian period, will know that all the Victorians were not 
inhibited, hypocritical, or lacking in passion. Fanny Kemble in 
her old age must have been a character of this vital type. She 
was a woman passionate indeed, and that passion expressed itself 
in an ardour of life and a strength of conviction, which made her 
unconventional in the smaller matters of behaviour, but not a 
despiser of real moral values; an innocent, but probably very exas- 
perating wife, driven out by an angry husband; a tender mother, 
forced to leave her children; capable of a notable artistry on the 
stage but not attracted to that profession, in spite of many tri- 
umphs; a writer of plays and poetry, and of an important book on 
the question of slavery; a beautiful woman, an English lady of 
sheltered upbringing whose knowledge of the deep South was 
gained on the plantation of her American slave-owning husband. 
In this book by Margaret Armstrong she is represented as a woman 
of substantial quality, and of great charm. This record is full of 
interesting details of people, places, and conditions. The sections 
dealing with life in Georgia contrast strikingly with those relat- 
ing to Fanny’s life in England; the former create probably the 
keenest interest to be gained from the book. 

It would have been interesting to know where all the material 
came from. The book has no bibliography and except for Fanny’s 
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own writings, including her diary, no mention is made of any 
source. There is, however, a very complete index. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Dickens knew Fanny Kemble and her 
sister, Mrs. Sartoris, whom he mentions in one of his letters to his 
wife. Indeed, these two books throw interesting side-lights on each 
other, as they deal with the same period. 

Some of these letters have been published before in abridged 
form. It was the wish of Mrs. Dickens that they should be pub- 
lished entire at some time, and her daughter, Kate Perugini, gave 
them into the keeping of the British Museum with the request 
“that they should not be made public until both she and her 
brother, the sole remaining members of the family, should have 
passed away”. Though the letters do not show the actual, specific 
cause of the rupture between Dickens and his wife, and though 
Mrs. Dickens’ side of the affair is left to be inferred, one can 
trace a lack of compatibility which apparently became unbearable 
at a time of tension. In general, the letters are kindly: the earlier 
ones, written before the marriage, reflect the severe economic 
struggle Dickens went through in order to prepare a home for 
his bride, and an enthusiasm over her society, which must have 
sadly waned afterwards. In only one or two is there any criticism, 
but it is strong when it appears. Apart from any insight these 
letters afford into the relationships of Mr. and Mrs. Dickens, there 
are numerous details of travels in England and on the continent, 
which show where Dickens drew the material for many scenes in 
his novels. Several interesting appendices complete the book, 
along with a useful index. 

Miss Rose Macaulay has all the equipment of mind and experi- 
ence for understanding an elusive and subtle writer such as Mr. 
E. M. Forster. She assesses his main concern as being “human 
personality and relationships’. The thoroughly bad man, to him, 
is one who “doesn’t like people’ (—a point of view, one might 
interject, which appeals strongly to women, who are much con- 
cerned with personal relationships). While not so eulogistic as 
to be entirely undiscriminating and uncritical, Miss Macaulay dis- 
agrees with Mr. Forster on several points in his Aspects of the 
Novel, for instance,—she has a profound admiration and sympa- 
thy for his work and his ideals. She has produced a very complete 
account of Mr. Forster’s writings and of the thoughts and feelings 
behind them; every character is analysed, and no detail of any 
importance is omitted. A bibliography and index complete a book 
useful for reference and illuminating to the readers of E. M. 
Forster. 

It would be easy to show where the various trains of thought 
and questions of personal relationships suggested by these three 
books find expression, elucidation and to some extent solution, in 
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Three Guineas, by Virginia Woolf, but it is hardly the privilege of 
a reviewer to do so. Three Guineas is a series of three very sensi- 
tively adjusted and profound essays on modern life, with special 
reference to the prevention of war, education of women, and posi- 
tion of women in society and state. 


Written with something of the Socratic method, with frequent 
reference to the views of the “daughters of educated men’, the 
whole series has as a starting point three separate requests made 
to Mrs. Woolf for a guinea. One was to be a subscription to a 
society for the preservation of peace and of civil and intellectual 
liberty, and there was also a request for her opinion on the way 
to prevent war. Another guinea was asked for the building fund 
of a women’s college, and the third was for a society for obtaining 
employment for professional women. Mrs. Woolf traces the con- 
nection between all these needs and their impact on women. She 
shows that in England, at least, (though this is somewhat less true 
in America,) women live in a world whose forms and laws have 
been created entirely for and by men. This is not a new thought, 
but it has seldom been expressed with such urbanity or such a 
penetrating analysis of the situation. ‘‘Woman’s place” has been 
debated ever since the time of the Brontés, or earlier, but in the 
light of biological pronouncements by such men as Alexis Carrol 
and Julian Huxley, any serious new contribution to the investiga- 
tion is timely. If “woman is not undeveloped man, but different’, 
as these writers seem to believe, it is well to consider what should 
be her place and her work. The idea that women have a different 
sphere from men is nothing new, but it became rather nauseating 
to women from being used to condone every glaring injustice in 
their condition or to excuse every supine laziness or futile idiocy 
in themselves. Mrs. Woolf’s idea of an “Outsider’s Society” as a 
regenerating force in public life is worth thinking of. She believes 
that women, well qualified by their long training in ‘‘poverty, chas- 
tity and derision’, and especially by their “freedom from unreal 
loyalties”, can bring a new insight, and a new set of values, into 
the world of affairs, which might be very salutary. Besides, war 
has never been a women’s affair. 


An amusing incident of the book is the inclusion, without com- 
ment, of photographs of men in official robes of various gorgeous 
and intricate types, evidently as a tacit rejoinder to the statement 
of the late Mr. Justice MacCardie that ‘‘dress, after all, is one of 
chief methods of women’s self-expression, one of nature’s solaces 
for a constant and insuperable physical handicap’. There is a 
very good set of notes containing quotations bearing on the gen- 
eral subject and comments by Mrs. Woolf. 


Three Guineas is, aS one would expect, a very well-written 
book. Its manner and temper are also excellent. It is worthy of 
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being often re-read and pondered over, as a serious contribution 
to the improvement of the condition of women and their fruitful 
influence in the preservation of peace. E. H. W 


JOHN KNOX. By Lord Eustace Percy. Toronto: Musson Book 
Company, 19387. Pp. 488. $6.00. 


Here is John Knox seen through English eyes. In this volume 
we have, from the hand not of a Presbyterian but of an Anglican, 
a full length portrait of the great Scots reformer. It is drawn 
against the political and ecclesiastical background of the Europe 
of his day. The chief distinction of this new biography of Knox 
is that it is not so much John Knox the Scotsman as John. Knox 
the international figure that is here portrayed; and portrayed in 
such a way as to make the figure of the reformer stand out in more 
vivid historical perspective and in more intimate relation to the 
problems and tensions of the whole European situation of the time 
than had been done by any of his previous biographers. 

The portrait presented is that of “‘a man with two strong sides 
to his character, but articulate upon only one of them, and that 
not the one which he himself valued most” (p. 58). On the one 
side, the practical side, he was a “shrewd politician and lawyer, 
with an unerring eye for the essentials of a situation or an argu- 
ment’, “a vivid hater and an obstinate defender of any position 
he had once taken up’’, ‘‘a trenchant controversialist”’ and ‘‘a bois- 
terous and heartless caricaturist”. On the other side he had a 
strong spiritual sense with ‘‘a mystic bent’, but ‘‘on this mystical 
side he was almost wholly inarticulate, at least in public’ (p. 58-9). 
This “tragic contrast”? of which Knox himself was aware is repre- 
sented as begetting in him a “self-distrust”’ which was “the domi- 
nant feature in his character’, and in it is to be found the ex- 
planation of many of his “inconsistencies’’. 

Knox’s great achievement, “the one thing that he achieved”’, 
was uncompromisingly to condemn the Mass as idolatry and to 
restore the Sacrament of the Supper to its proper place as “the 
central act of Christian worship’. By so doing he “set a lasting 
seal upon the Church of Scotland, differentiating it from all other 
Protestant communions, and making it in the strict sense of the 
term, a Eucharistic Church” (p. 65). In effecting this task, how- 
ever, he became “the slave of the sword”, ‘“‘the first modern revo- 
lutionary”, and the relentless preacher of the Christian duty of 
persecution. Till in his last years, especially in his struggle with 
Queen Mary, “he lost all sense of proportion; his Scriptural argu- 
ments grew wilder ... he lost even dignity; a latent streak of vul- 
garity came out, at least in his writings” (p. 382). 

To many the portrait here drawn of the hero of the Scottish 
Reformation may seem itself to be somewhat out of proportion; 
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political influences being emphasized at the expense of properly 
religious in shaping his policies and inspiring his words and 
actions. He “put his trust in politics as the instrument of ‘a godly 
reformation’ and he paid the price” (p. 334). In particular, the 
influence of Calvin upon Knox may appear to be underestimated, 
the Calvin whom he spoke of as “‘that singular instrument of God”, 
in whose footsteps he sought to follow. But it is a book that must 
be reckoned with in forming a final estimate of the figure of John 
Knox—a book at once stimulating and corrective, vivid and pains- 
taking in its delineaticn and penetrating in its discernment of the 
European significance of the Scots reformer. ILMs 


DRUMBEATS OF 1837. Heard in New and Graphic Biography. 
WILLIAM TYRRELL OF WESTON. By Edith Lennox Morrison 
and J. E. Middleton. Macmillan: $3.00. 


This vital and compact volume holds more interest for the 
general reader than the title would indicate. The story of William 
Tyrrell who came to Canada in the ’30’s is the story of many 
another young emigrant who in the early days of Victoria’s reign 
sought wealth and adventure in a new country. They came, they 
saw, but alas, they did not always conquer. Not so with William 
Tyrrell. The difficulties and dangers which daunted others only 
seemed to stimulate him. He lived for conquest and in the end 
emerged victorious. But the fight was often strenuous and bitter. 

Scion of an ancient Irish family, of county Kildare, and sixth 
son of Adam Tyrrell of Grange Castle, three times High Sheriff, 
young Tyrrell came to Canada to spy out the land for a land settle- 
ment company modelled upon the Canada Company. A month 
elapsed before the packet-boat with its wayfaring passenger 
reached New York. Upon his arrival in Toronto, William engaged 
with his cousin Edward in the trade of wagon-making. The To- 
ronto Directory for 1837 lists “Edward Tyrrell and William Tyr- 
rell, wagon-makers.”’ Soon however an active demand for house- 
hold furniture caused them to enlarge the scope of their operations 
to include cabinet-making. Upper Canada at this time was in a 
state of political ferment with William Lyon Mackenzie in revolt 
against the Government. William Tyrrell witnessed various mob 
scenes in the streets of Toronto just outside his shop door. He saw 
Mackenzie himself shouted down and pelted with mud. He saw 
Jesse Ketchum, orating from a cart-tail in favour of reform, 
trundled down the street by a gang of young Tories whose shouts 
of derision only inspired the speaker to more frenzied efforts. With 
the rise of rebellion however the zeal of the proposed new land 
company waned and the young Irish prospector was left to shift 
for himself. But Tyrrell was not to be discouraged. In a remark- 
ably short while he found himself planning and building a mill 
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beside the Humber for William Gamble of which the ruins to-day 
remain a monument to his daring skill and enterprise. Routine 
toil was interrupted by rebellion. In his Memoranda Book of 1837 
William Tyrrell tells of how he and his company were “all night 
under arms at Don Bridge” and as lieutenant he considered it a 
part of his duty to keep the men comfortable with a supply of hot 
punch from a nearby tavern. Campaigning obviously carried its 
own compensations. Next day they were “all day guarding the 
Bank of Upper Canada, and all night under arms”. At one time 
the fugitive Mackenzie passed near the young lieutenant, so very 
near indeed that he might easily have seized him. Further entries 
in the Memoranda Book of this young citizen-soldier record ‘All 
day hunting R-s [rebels] and making a bonfire of Mr. Mackenzie’s 
barracks on Yonge Street.’ This record no doubt alludes to the 
burning of Montgomery’s Tavern after the rebel rout. 


With the coming of peace to the young nation, William Tyr- 
rell went back to work. He built houses, stores, warehouses all 
along the Humber Valley, providing steady employment for a body 
of fine workmen, and making a modest but steady income for him- 
self. In 1841 he removed to Kingston to build the famous Hale 
cottages. Here he struck up a friendship with a rising young law- 
yer of the town named John Alexander Macdonald. In 1842 at 
the earnest solicitation of the Gambles, Tyrrell returned to Milton 
Mills. In those days, it is of interest to note, carpenters, masons, 
and other artisans could be had for one dollar a day of ten hours; 
unskilled labour seventy-five cents. But foodstuffs were corre- 
spondingly cheap. Butter was eight cents a pound; mutton ten 
cents; and flour $5.00 a barrel of 196 pounds. Excellent room 
and board could be had at two dollars a week. 


In time William Tyrrell married, and with his wife, the daugh- 
ter of Rowland Burr of Pine Grove, took up housekeeping in 
Weston, then a small hamlet about eight miles from Toronto. He 
had already made friends with the Dennises, the Denisons, the 
Wadsworths, and other prominent families of the district. Imbued 
with a deep sense of public duty, he began to interest himself in 
the building of roadways, and later banded together the citizens 
of Weston in an organized effort to bring the new Toronto, Grey 
and Bruce Railway through the town instead of along the west 
bank of the Humber as desired by the residents of Etobicoke. Al- 
though he was to be denied Parliamentary honours, William Tyr- 
rell gave himself freely to no less essential forms of public service. 
He became deputy reeve of York Township, chairman of the County 
Council finance committee, Justice of the Peace, and chairman of 
the Education committee of the County Council with control over 
the County board of examiners, the Grammar schools and the Pub- 
lic schools. But with all his helpful activity in local affairs, he 
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lacked the pliability of the natural politician. Worse still, he was 
often openly critical of the obtuseness of others and had no hesi- 
tation in giving voice to his criticism. One of the traditional 
virtues of the wise man he lacked: he could not suffer fools gladly. 
Indeed he could scarcely suffer them at all. And in the end he 
paid the inevitable penalty of his frankness. Although the woe 
that comes to those of whom all men speak well passes him by. 


However, the career of William Tyrrell had its compensations. 
His family life was extremely happy. He was rewarded with the 
sincere regard of all who knew him. His work as local magis- 
trate brought him well deserved encomiums. His children also as 
they grew into manhood and womanhood played useful and con- 
spicuous parts in the life of their country. One son became a 
physician of exceptional skill, another a noted geologist and ex- 
plorer. In his political relations he enjoyed the respect if not 
always the support of such notable public men as the Honourable 
George Brown, Oliver Mowat, Sir John A. Macdonald, David Blain, 
William McDougall, John Sandfield Macdonald and N. Carke Wal- 
lace, for whom he stumped during his first election campaign. 
Amusing incidents are related of early electioneering methods, of 
speeches notable chiefly for their personal villification and abuse 
and of ballot boxes stuffed to defeat unsuspecting candidates among 
whom was William Tyrrell himself. The joint authors of the book 
have told their story well, and in passages pregnant with moving 
drama, portray the unforgettable picture of a man who deserved 
well of his time, and who, before he died, had acquired the good- 
will and respect and affection of his fellows and the abiding sense 
of duty well done. 


With such an inspiring and fruitful subject to hand, it is a 
pity that the authors have not been able to avoid a number of 
palpable errors. St. James’ Anglican Church, Toronto (p. 8), is 
described as having in 1836 a slender spire, a poetical allusion, 
but untrue, since the steeple did not come until later. Then on 
p. 9 the people of Toronto “had begun already to talk hopefully of 
a university when in 1827 a charter had been granted for the 
opening of King’s College. ‘He [Tyrrell] and cousin Edward 
rented a house at 7 King Street, the corner of King and Ontario 
Street”, p. 13, which hardly makes sense. Again Kleinburg is spelt 
Klineberg, p. 14. But one of the most serious mistakes of all 
occurs on p. 119, when according to the authors, “the Weston 
Grammar School had been in existence only a few years when an 
Anglican school for boys was organized at the instance of the 
authorities of Trinity University”. Obviously this statement is 
incorrect. The fact is the school was founded originally as a boys’ 
school without any relation whatever to Trinity College. And the 
school’s founder was the Reverend William Arthur Johnson and 
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not the Reverend Robert Johnston as the book gives it. Moreover, 
the school was opened first on the Etobicoke side of the river and 
moved across the river to Weston afer a rectory was built. The 
school in Weston did not occupy a large brick house owned by 
Rowland Burr, but the parsonage, a large square stucco house still 
standing. It is likewise untrue that the school was renamed 
Trinity when it was removed to Port Hope about 1868-9. By agree- 
ment with the Provost and Corporation of Trinity College the 
school had assumed the title of Trinity College School as early at 
least as 1867 as a calendar for that year in my possession suffici- 
ently attests. Since original source material is readily available 
for checking, such mistakes constitute a serious blemish on an 
otherwise vital and essential historical document rich in human 
values. 


SOCIOLOGY 


THE MIDDLE WAY—A study of the problem of economic and 
social progress in a free and democratic society. By Harold 
ee M.P. London: Macmillan and Co., 1938. Pp. 
Bog. 

In this, his most recent book, Mr. Macmillan continues his 
propaganda for planning and for his own particular project a 
general Enabling Act in Great Britain. This act would permit 
certain industries to organize for “self-regulation”, under proper 
safeguards to the public interest, without running foul of the anti- 
monopoly laws. Though he accepts the common view that a large 
part of the unsatisfactory operation of the present economic sys- 
tem is due to the fact that it is a mixture of “planned” and “free” 
economic systems, he does not conclude that we must move to 
either extreme. To go back to capitalism, as he thinks some 
economists wish, is impossible politically and economically. To 
go on to complete socialization, as the logical end of planning, he 
thinks equally undesirable; a completely regimented society eco- 
nomically speaking means the end of political and cultural liberty. 
The economic efficiency it might bring is no compensation for the 
loss of the conditions essential for human development. 

Mr. Macmillan sets out these conditions at some length and 
interestingly. Without a basic economic standard of living free- 
dom does not exist; and too many of the people of Britain live now 
below that standard. Unless the economic system can be made to 
provide that minimum for all, it will pass, probably by revolution. 
With present technical possibilities, freedom for the majority at 
the expense even of a large minority is no longer tolerable. To 
assure this economic minimum, it would be wise to make public 
monopolies of the production and distribution of the essential ele- 
ments in the diet of the worker, especially milk and bread. The 
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elimination of competitive waste would reduce their cost consider- 
ably. The pubic utility method should probably also be extended 
to other essential elements in the minimum standard, such as house 
room and fuel. 

Once these rudiments of human life are provided by the state, 
men must be left to develop through the exercise of their own 
freedom of choice. Man must not be sacrificed to the economic 
system; he must not be forced to work fifty hours a week to turn 
out more consumers’ goods to raise his standard of living, thus 
providing capitalism its necessary markets, if he prefers leisure. 
Capitalism has hitherto worked best in a rapidly expanding market 
based on population increase and rising standards of living. Is the 
end of territorial expansion and the coming of population stability 
to be compensated for only by rising standards of living? Despite 
the great betterments in the material accompaniments of living 
yet to be made, rising living standards are a much more precarious 
basis for a dynamic economic system than the steady population 
increase and territorial expansion of the nineteenth century. Mr. 
Macmillan is least happy in dealing with this problem. Optimis- 
tically, he thinks it can be solved if capitalism is retained in the 
young, expanding industries, about the continued birth of which 
he has no doubt. In the mature industries which tend to linger 
too long and produce socially undesirable forms of competition 
during their death struggles, he would at once apply, through his 
Enabling Act, social control to hasten the necessary readjustments. 
He nowhere meets squarely the view that such controls inevitably 
extend throughout a mixed system tending to convert it into com- 
pletely planned economy. This is the crux of the problem of plan- 
ning for our generation. It is probably impossible to revert to 
purer forms of capitalism; to cure its present defects by added 
social controls may land us in a regimented society under a dic- 
tatorship. 

It is refreshing to read so moderate a “planner” as is Mr. 
Macmillan. The reader will find in his book much current infor- 
mation about the astonishing pervasiveness of state influence in 
the economic life of Great Britain, interestingly presented. One 
may hope that the author’s energetic optimism will lead him to 
give yet more thorough consideration to the fundamental problems 
involved in planning and perhaps to contribute from his wealth 
of knowledge and practical experience to their solution. 

F. A. K. 
BIO-POLITICS. By Morley Roberts. Toronto: J. M. Dent and 
Sons (Canada) Ltd. Pp. xv+240. $4.75. 

According to a statement on the jacket, “Bio-Politics treats the 
phenomena of social development and all its disorders with the 
detachment of the scientific worker who sees in human devel- 
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ments their biological parallels. Mr. Roberts regards nations 
as loosely knit low-grade organisms, struggling to survive in a 
zoological field, which display all the physical reactions charac- 
teristic of life from the amcba to an empire. . ._ Intelligence 
therefore plays little, if any, part in social evolution.” 

This is a book of assertions and with a flavour that can be 
appreciated most readily from a few quotations: 


“It is impossible to read any modern sociologist without feel- 
ing that he does not know how his body works, how his organs and 
tissues and cells grow and live. But he is ready to write books 
which, after putting aside the theory of a social organism, tell the 
live, complex organic world how it works, what it should do, and 
what will be its fate. It is hardly necessary to say that I have 
studied few of these works and none with confidence.” 

“The Jews are a fully and completely differentiated, or pan- 
diacritic race, wandering as ‘foreign bodies’ of peculiar, inalter- 
able, and easily recognized characteristics among comparatively 
undifferentiated nations... That nations which thrust them into 
ghettos were actually ‘encapsulating’ them as foreign bodies iso- 
lated in the ‘fibrous tissue’ of a prison, is on these lines easy to 
understand, although from the Jewish point of view the walls of 
the ghetto might be looked on as a protective cortex.” 

“Even in face of convincing proof that individualism fostered 
to excess, as it has been by politicians and philosophers alike, 
always tends to destroy the tribal spirit, it is held by many who 
overrate their own intellectual powers that renewed national 
tribal organization is gross reaction.” 

“T have yet to learn that any sociologist has properly prepared 
himself in physiology or in biology.” 

“What a nation needs is biological education. By this I do not 
mean instruction in biology, since the vast proportion of workers 
must remain essentially incapable of science, but training on bio- 
logical lines for the social functional work they as masses are 
destined to perform in differentiated tribal distribution. But now 
we have no tribal education beyond that found in the playing- 
fields, which is in most cases infinitely more valuable than that 
given in classrooms by teachers whom no educated man considers 
educated. The results they get do not help on useful differentia- 
tion but tend to disorganize that naturally existing by reducing 
their pupils to a common level of comparative incapacity.” 

“T have written to little effect if I have not shown that, though 
intellect has but a small part to play in history, the acute want of 
it may have grave results.” 

“It is impossible to dissect the reproductive organs in fact or 
theory and at the same time to be moved by a passion for irrele- 
vant ethics.” 
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It must be evident now that this book is pseudo-science ex- 
pressed with emotional fervour. It is sufficient to state the author’s 
thesis that the intellect is useless and dangerous in shaping society 
and that we should use it to make the nation into an integrated 
differentiated slave state just as the human body is composed of 
co-ordinated organs, tissues and cells. 

There is no evidence that the author is acquainted with the 
more recent developments in biological theory. There would be 
few biologists indeed who would follow him in his dogmatic as- 
sertions. The confusion of organic evolution with social evolution 
is especially to be condemned. Many people would object to his 
comparison of missions with tumours. The book is interesting, 
however, as a very human document. ey ite 


SCIENCE AND KNOWLEDGE 


THE HUMAN SITUATION. By W. Macneile Dixon. Longmans, 
Green & Co. Pp. 488. $5.50. 

SCIENTISTS ARE HUMAN. By David Lindsay Watson. Watts 
& Co. Pp. xx+249. Ts. 6d. 

WORLD BRAIN. By H.G. Wells. Doubleday, Doran & Co. Pp. 
xx+194. $2.25. 


Judging by the output of books which deal with the limits— 
and the limitations—of knowledge, this is a speculative age. The 
methods of science, and of the scientist, are being subjected to 
searching analysis; and the adequacy of the knowledge which we 
have acquired by the scientific method is now under question. These 
three books deal with knowledge, and may be taken together, but 
they approach the subject by very different roads. 

Of the three, the first is the most massive, the most scholarly, 
and, withal, the most perplexing. Professor Dixon chose as his 
subject for the Gifford Lectures the examination of knowledge and 
of belief. The Human Situation is deceptively disarming. The 
author, who was formerly Professor of English Literature in Glas- 
gow University, professes no philosophical knowledge. He speaks 
easily, simply and engagingly in the first person. He is only—as 
he states—an ordinary observer of life and its problems. But, as 
he proceeds, he draws on literature and on philosophy with the 
sure hand of a master, and with the simplicity of an artist. The 
cadence of his prose charms his reader as it must have charmed his 
audience. The argument arrests and provokes to dissent. But 
one comes back to the book a second time, and, doubtless, many 
times again, for his argument is difficult to refute. This is a book 
to ponder over. 

His thesis is an old one. Long ago the preacher said that all 
is vanity and vexation of spirit. There is no meaning to life. If 
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there is a meaning it has not been revealed. The scientist strives 
to find a rational method, a law, a regularity, in the maze of con- 
tradictions which we call life. By limiting himself to a small 
field, to which measurement applies, he has succeeded in part. But 
only in part. The world is full of contradictions, of antagonisms, 
of hostilities which refuse to resolve themselves into a rational 
whole, despite the efforts of the scientists and the philosophers. 
We are the victims of wishful thinking. ‘There never yet was a 
philosopher, whatever they may have said, no, nor man of science, 
whose conclusions ran counter to the dearest wishes of his heart, 
who summed up against them, or condemned his wishes to death. 

What a danger lies in wait for our logic, when our affections 
or our interests are aroused.” 


We deceive ourselves. The only rationality in life is in its 
irrationality. It is so constituted that hopes and fears, joy and 
sorrow, good and evil, thesis and antithesis, must occur. If they 
did not, there would be no life. And these cannot be resolved into 
a simple system. There is a dualism, which fails to reach an issue 
in the span of human life. As in life, so is the universe as we see 
it. We set out to find an interpretation which will satisfy, because 
we wish to be satisfied. We know in our hearts that we have found 
no solution. The shadows of evening, as they close in, are but a 
symbol of the greater darkness all around us at the end of our 
little day. 

What then? “If in the denial of any renewal of life beyond 
the grave we do not virtually deny all life’s present values, I do 
not know where to find a more resolute denial of them.” “TI like 
to think that this singular race of indomitable, philosophizing, poet- 
ical beings, resolute to carry the banner of Becoming to unimagin- 
able heights, may be as interesting to the gods as they to us, and 
that they will stoop to admit these creatures of promise into their 
divine society.” In the faith in immortality, a wishful faith, it is 
true, but as rational as any interpretation of our present world 
that man has yet achieved, the author finds a constructive resting 
place at long last in a book which provokes and challenges because 
of its penetrating and complete destructiveness. For even in the 
shadows there are human values which, given time, will irradiate 
the gloom. That time may be measured only in the vastnesses 
of eternity. The book invites argument on every page. Therein 
lies its stimulating value. 


The author of Scientists Are Human would have been more 
convincing had he refrained from a somewhat captious and queru- 
lous tone of criticizing of the scientific high priests who suppress 
whatever is new and revolutionary. Here he is not convincing, 
and one suspects a personal grievance. The main argument of the 
book, however, is in a more dignified tone, and is elaborated with 
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insight and critical judgment. Mr. Watson develops the thesis 
that knowledge gains through the perception of similarities. There 
is an intuitional apperception of configurations or forms which 
evoke from memory other forms to which they bear similarity. 
Classification depends, not on similarity of single parts, but on 
similarity of form or ‘gestalt’. The analytical method of the 
scientist is secondary, not primary, in the acquisition of knowledge. 
The scientist is guided, instinctively and unwittingly, by his in- 
tuitive perception of form. He rationalizes his intuitions in his 
analytical process. Here the authors of The Human Situation and 
Scientists Are Human are in agreement. This understanding of 
form, and consequently of real knowledge, may come to the com- 
mon man who is not given to analytical processes but relies on his 
intuitional perception of “wholes” as well as to the scientist who 
abstracts, and leaves much untabulated. The author pleads for 
an understanding of a method of acquiring knowledge which relies 
more on the intuitional than on the analytical process. 

World Brain is a collection of addresses and articles, in which 
Mr. Wells argues for the wise use of the knowledge which man 
possesses in the better direction of world affairs. In particular, 
he develops the plan of a world encyclopedia in which authorita- 
tive knowledge may be classified and kept up to date. If knowledge 
were easily accessible, it would be used, and much of the trouble 
of the world would be avoided. That, at least, is the assumption. 
Mr. Wells has done much to make knowledge more easily available, 
and he has a right to speak authoritatively. There is danger in 
the assumption that knowledge carries with it its own power; and 
one wonders whether Mr. Wells may not rely too much on the 
potency of easily available knowledge. His scheme of education 
as outlined in his presidential address to the Education Section of 
the British Association, which is included in this volume, is a 
scheme on the basis of the acquiring of knowledge. Much of the 
present day routine that is trivial and unimportant he sweeps 
away in true Wellsian fashion, and, if education be knowledge, he 
builds better than has yet been built. But the gap between knowing 
and doing must be bridged by education if the world is to become 
a better place in which to live. To this—the most difficult of the 
educational processes—Wells gives little thought, either in his 
projected world encyclopedia, or in his scheme of education. 

Incidentally, his analysis of the indifferent success which has 
attended, as yet, the work of the “‘brain trust” in the solution of 
the problems with which President Roosevelt is faced, will repay 
a careful reading. 

R. C. W. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF PHYSICS. By Albert Einstein and Leo- 
pold Infeld. New York: Simon and Schuster. Pp. 319. 
$2.50. 


It is difficult for a physicist to assess this book properly. For 
one who is familiar with the subject-matter of physics, it is a fas- 
cinating story of the general change in philosophic outlook which 
links the nineteenth with the twentieth century. With a co-author 
as well known as Einstein, one opens the book expecting to be 
taken to the heights and one is not disappointed. It bears the 
marks of olympian greatness, not because of a brilliance which 
blinds as it dazzles, but because of the clear vision which reveals 
the important landmarks in a vast domain. Every student of psy- 
sics, young and old, will want to read and to re-read this book. 


It is not so easy to estimate how many general readers will 
conform to the ideal type for whom the book is written. According 
to the authors such a reader will make up for his “complete lack 
of concrete knowledge of physics and mathematics” by his interest 
in “physical and philosophical ideas’? and will possess patience 
sufficient to enable him to struggle “‘through the less interesting 
and more difficult passages”. But the book is written with a light 
touch and, apart from the interpretation of changes in philoso- 
phical outlook, contains much factual knowledge which the general 
reader can follow without great difficulty. It is particularly com- 
mended to laymen with any interest in relativity. 

The book is divided into four parts. In the first the authors 
trace the rise of the mechanical view, that is, the attempt to ex- 
plain all phenomena in terms of force and matter. Many readers 
will be familiar with the use to which moving molecules are put in 
the kinetic theory of matter, a culminating success of the mechan- 
ical point of view. At the middle of the nineteenth century ex- 
planations which involved particles and forces acting between them 
was fully satisfying to the natural philosopher. Indeed, according to 
Helmholtz, the vocation of science “will be ended as soon as the re- 
duction of natural phenomena to simple forces is complete and the 
proof given that this is the only reduction. .”” But the reduction was 
not always easy, and in the second section of this book it is clearly 
shown how the particle picture broke down in many places. All 
attempts to explain certain facts in electricity and in light failed 
and it was found impossible to account mechanically for the pro- 
perties of the hypothetical luminiferous ether. 

The third section is the longest and the most difficult and will 
make the heaviest demands on the authors’ idealized reader who 
realizes “that in order to understand any page, he must have read 
the preceding ones carefully”. Cumulative evidence is given show- 
ing how Maxwell’s electromagnetic theory revealed the importance 
of the field between charged particles rather than the particles 
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themselves and led to a point of view incompatible with the me- 
chanical description. A somewhat detailed analysis of the Gali- 
lean machanics of relative motion in which the reader grows very 
familiar with co-ordinate systems, moving and at rest, shows the 
difficulties encountered in applying Galilean conceptions to ether 
problems, and prepares the way for the introduction of Relativity. 

Even if the going in the third section is so hard that the end 
is never reached, it is still possible to read section four without a 
break in continuity. In this final section, ideas a little easier to 
grasp than relativity are presented. By easy steps the reader is 
introduced to quanta of matter, of electricity and of light and to 
the twentieth century dilemma between a continuous wave theory 
which will explain one set of facts and a discontinuous quantum 
theory which alone will explain another. Continuing the methods 
characteristic of the whole book and its aim ‘“‘to show the active 
forces which compel science to invent new ideas corresponding to 
the reality of our world”, the authors show how it has been neces- 
sary ‘“‘to retreat still further from the old mechanical view. Quan- 
tum physics formulates laws governing crowds and not indi- 
viduals’. 

Each decade a few outstanding books appear. In the field 
which has as its purview the interpretation of physical science, 
The Evolution of Physics may be put in that class. u 

de Keke 


EMPIRE AND POLITICS 


FIVE POLITICAL CREEDS, A SYMPOSIUM. By L. E. Law, 
F. A. Knox, J. A. Corry, A. E. Prince, and C. A. Curtis. The 
New Dominion Books. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1938. 
75 cents. 

This little volume, which is number four in The New Domin- 
ion Books series, published by the Ryerson Press, contains five lec- 
tures which will be familiar to some readers of THE QUARTERLY as 
the Monday lectures of the past university session. 

The lectures were devoted to the meaning of five political 
creeds, and in their present form should be of widespread interest 
and value in directing attention to fundamental considerations 
often overlooked in popular discussion. They are particularly dis- 
tinguished by the broad consideration of the economic and political 
inter-relationships of present day beliefs concerning the state. 
While they reach down to basic problems they are popular in form 
and admirably adapted for the lay reader. 

It may be considered by some a defect that all the contribu- 
tions look to liberal-democratic conclusions. Even Professor 
Prince’s sympathetic exposition of the meaning of Conservatism 
gives some justification for the label, liberal-conservative. This 
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tendency is probably inevitable because of the division which has 
arisen between the liberal democratic ways of thought and Fascism 
on the one hand and Communism on the other. It has at least the 
advantage that the five lectures possess a unity unusual in such a 
symposium. 

Professor Law rejects Fascism because under it human free- 
dom is submerged in state. Professor Knox reduces the problem 
of Communism to the basic, political problem of choosing leaders 
and keeping them from becoming dictators and bureaucrats. Pro- 
fessor Corry throws much needed light on the relation between 
liberal democracy and the existence of free enterprise. In inter- 
preting Conservatism, Professor Prince follows more closely than 
the others his task of showing the meaning of the creed and lays 
special emphasis on organic growth and the link with the past 
which true conservatives seek to maintain. In his support of Lib- 
eralism Professor Curtis makes clear that there is room in it for 
the overhauling of legal institutions, not excluding the law of pro- 
perty, and indeed insists that there is a pressing need for it. 


The Ryerson Press is to be congratulated on producing this 
series of small and inexpensive books; it is a feature which is much 
needed in Canada. 

W. A. M. 


BRITAIN IN EUROPE 1789-1914. By R. W. Seton-Watson. 
Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. Pp. x+716. 
$9.00. 


This “Survey of Foreign Policy” by the Masaryk Professor 
of Central European History in the University of London is the 
most important book on the subject since the Cambridge History. 
That work was not without its limitations, and for those who pre- 
fer a monograph to a symposium Dr. Seton-Watson’s volume will 
commend itself as the first authoritative treatment by a single 
hand. Brilliant and scholarly attention to various aspects of 
British foreign policy has not been lacking since the War; one need 
only refer to the classic examples of Professor Webster on Castle- 
reagh, Professor Temperley on Canning, and of Professor Bell’s 
life of Palmerston; but until now no comparable synthesis has been 
attempted. 


The book was originally planned to cover the period from 
1822-1874, but in the process of writing it, and after publishing 
his more detailed study on Disraeli, Gladstone and the EKastern 
Question (Macmillan, 1935), Dr. Seton-Watson found it necessary 
for the sake of continuity to add both a prologue and an epilogue, 
thus linking up the principles and practice of Pitt and Castlereagh 
with those of the more democratic era that followed the Midlothian 
Campaign. The resulting survey had its origin in its author’s own 
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need for such an exposition, and all students of the subject may 
now benefit from his necessity. 

With characteristic modesty he proffers his book diffidently as 
being essentially an experiment, yet while it may be admitted that 
“thirty years digging in the Record Office and other mines of dip- 
lomatic lore’? would add to our knowledge of the subject, it will 
also be agreed that in the meantime there was no one better quali- 
fied to make the experiment with such eminent success. His long 
and intimate acquaintance with continental sources has enabled 
him to give an account of Britain’s European policy with due 
regard for the judgments passed upon it from outside. Somewhat 
after Gladstone, he is not averse from being critical when foreign 
secretaries appear to him to have ceased to be good Europeans. 


As the major portion of his book deals with the period domi- 
nated by the long life of Palmerston, there are many transactions 
which draw Dr. Seton-Watson’s disapproval. Yet “it is not the 
theory so much as the practice of Palmerston” which he finds open 
to criticism. While that cheerful autocrat’s awareness of the 
significance of nationality is a point accredited to his favour, his 
occasional disregard for the rights of nationhood was to invite 
some uncomfortable parallels. ‘“‘Palmerston’s bullying of Greece 
in 18438 and 1850,” for example, “was even more scandalous than 
Mussolini’s action at Corfu in 1924.” Although his judgment 
proved to have been badly at fault elsewhere in Europe, particu- 
larly in the Near East, his settlement of Belgium, however, re- 
mained the criterion of Britain’s attitude towards her continental 
obligations for a hundred years. The soundest part of his policy 
is held to have been his desire for a French alliance, both as a 
guarantee of European peace and the natural development of lib- 
eral as against autocratic principles. The moral in this, as in 
other of the book’s conclusions, will not be lost upon contempor- 
aries. Neither will the view held by Palmerston and exhibited in 
the whole conduct of British policy throughout the period: that 
the fortunes of Britain on the seas are decided on the plains of 
Europe. Her concern with the shifts of the continent, not only in 
the scheme of Palmerston, but in all the years from Pitt to Grey, 
appears as the unavoidable condition of her independence. 


Not least of the merits of Dr. Seton-Watson’s analysis is the 
extraction of principle from the incident of historical narration. 
Much has changed since the reign of Victoria, and the great deter- 
minant of British naval supremacy has now been altered, but even 
in an age when the English are facing the deadly potential of in- 
vasion from the air, certain permanent things remain. “On the 
eve of the Great War, and still more amid the conflict of ideologies 
to which it has given birth, Britain occupies a middle path, in which 
social and political progress are to be slowly and steadily built up 
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by men of practical experience upon old and well-tested founda- 
tions, imposed neither by the whim of an autocrat nor by the de- 
cree of some inhuman doctrinaire. Her interests are more world- 
wide than ever before, and her need for peace is correspondingly 
greater... The lesson of the nineteenth century is her readiness 
to collaborate with any country irrespective of political creed or 
system, but not at the expense of her own free institutions, and 
only on a basis of international peace and co-operation.” 


If one small doubt may be allowed to intrude without dispar- 
agement of a full and invaluable narrative, it may be questioned 
whether Dr. Seton-Watson’s pre-occupation with the diplomatic 
aspects of his subject has not led him into discounting rather too 
heavily the economic and financial. That wars can be made by an 
ill-informed and irresponsible public opinion against the better 
judgment of a hesitant government is proved by the circumstances 
leading to the Crimea. “It is the classic disproof of the view that 
peoples are always pacific and only the statesmen and financiers 
warlike.” But the hare thus raised is not pursued and the com- 
parative influence of the forces in the nation determining foreign 
policy is left unassayed. The reason would seem to be that here, 
as in other problems of the social sciences, the relation between 
politics and economics still awaits adequate investigation. There 
is another possibility: that British cabinet ministers had not dis- 
covered economics, for, after all, its study was fashionable at 
neither Eton nor Harrow. Wor sG) FH. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. By K. and 
S. Lake. Christophers. ‘7s. 6d. 

THE MISSION AND MESSAGE OF JESUS. By H. D. A. Major, 
T. W. Manson, and C. J. Wright. Ivor Nicholson & Watson. 

PAUL OF TARSUS. By T. R. Glover. 4th edition. Student 
Christian Movement. 3s. 6d. 

ST. PAUL. By A. D. Nock. Thornton Butterworth. 2s. 6d. 

THE FIRST FIVE CENTURIES OF THE CHURCH. By J. 
Moffat. University of London Press. 6s. 


The name of “Introduction” is given to the study of the liter- 
ary problems of the New Testament. It includes such matters as 
a study of the manuscripts, of the source or sources, dates and 
mutual relations of the various books of the canon together with 
questions of chronology, geography and general “background”. 
Over this ground the beginner needs, and the adept blesses, a guide 
who will be simple, clear and free from parti pris. Professor 
Kirsopp Lake is known as a master of lucid and readable exegesis. 
An “Introduction” with his name upon the title page is to be 
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warmly welcomed. “In this book,” he says, “we have sought to 
give the generally accepted results of modern study of the New 
Testament, but no attempt has been made to build on that basis, 
to deal with the theological, philosophical or ecclesiastical problems 
which are inevitably related to it, or to do more than briefly in- 
dicate the problems which remain.” 


So far as the authors have kept to their intention, they are 
most warmly to be commended. Their treatment of questions is, 
of course, introductory, not exhaustive, but it is clear, readable, 
learned and judicial. But is their undertaking in fact possible? 
Can literary questions be wholly kept separate from matters of 
theology and faith? It does not seem so. On the wrapper we read 
that we are offered a “non-controversial’’ statement of facts. 
Wherever, therefore, a religious issue arises we inevitably have 
learning without illumination; the presupposition that all questions 
are to be left open is itself most highly controversial. So far as 
Christians are concerned, what is the use of theories which, how- 
ever possible for unbelievers, would make nonsense of the Church? 
Professor Lake tells us that the Christian doctrine of God is “an 
attempt at a synthesis of two different ways of regarding the 
deity”, and that the Johannine writings illustrate the Church’s 
adoption of the “Pythagorean-Platonic’” Weltanschauung. After 
all, he says, “If it was possible for Simon Magus to call himself 
the ‘Great Power’ of God, why could not Jesus have called himself 
the ‘Logos’ of God?” Professor Lake thinks that in fact He did 
not, but that how far He was a “product” of Hellenistic Judaism 
is still unsolved. 


By the middle of the second century, we read, Christianity 
“was a completely sacramental religion. In all essentials of doc- 
trine it was the Catholic Church”. If it were not meant that by 
this time the Christian faith had suffered some sea-change, we 
might accept the statement, but we know what Dr. Lake means. 
This “Introduction” is written by authors whose mental position 
appears to be outside the Christian fellowship, but happily this 
standpoint does not affect most of the book which we welcome with 
all due thankfulness. 


The Mission and Message of Jesus is a massive volume of 
nearly a thousand pages. It is the work of three British scholars, 
Dr. Major, Principal of Ripon Hall in Oxford and protagonist of 
Anglican Modernism; second, Dr. T. W. Manson, who succeeded 
Dr. Dodd in the University chair at Manchester; he is a Presby- 
terian; third, Dr. C. J. Wright, the Methodist professor of Syste- 
matic Theology at Didsbury College, Manchester. They are not 
altogether a homogeneous team. Dr. Major offers a brief intro- 
duction and a commentary upon St. Mark’s Gospel and upon the 
incidents recorded by St. Matthew and St. Luke but not by St. 
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Mark. Thus “Incidents in the Life of Jesus” is the title of his 
section, while “The Sayings of Jesus” falls to Dr. Manson. This 
means, in effect, that Dr. Manson deals with the supposed docu- 
ment technically called “Q’’ and with the teaching of our Lord that 
is peculiar to St. Matthew and St. Luke. The division seems some- 
what arbitrary, but the index of Scriptural references mitigates 
one of its disadvantages. Dr. Major represents Anglican ‘‘Modern- 
ism” at its best—learned, moderate, devout. Dr. Manson is of a 
younger generation; hence (may I say hence’) he interprets the 
Gospels from a more positive religious or theological position. 
Many will deem his section the most satisfactory in the book. Dr. 
Wright treats of the Fourth Gospel; he has not behind him any- 
thing quite comparable to the vast and meticulous studies avail- 
able to the students of the first three Gospels, and one misses in 
his treatment an adequate discussion of the intellectual and spirit- 
ual milieu of the evangelist, but those who know best the difficulties 
of his task may be most grateful to him. Few books are “indis- 
pensable’’, but this great composite work goes far to deserve the 
title. 


There are some living in our day who claim to have discovered 
what is the true authentic Christianity as opposed to the debased, 
unworthy, incredible, judaized Christianity of the historic Church. 
Of these Mr. Alfred Rosenberg is the most notorious representa- 
tive, but he has his (quite unconscious) followers also in the 
British Empire. We meet them with the ancient words of St. 
Gregory of Nazianzen: “O monstrous absurdity! They proclaim 
to us to-day a wisdom hidden ever since the time of Christ—a thing 
worthy of our tears. For, if the faith began thirty years ago, 
when nearly four hundred years had passed since Christ was mani- 
fested, vain all that time will have been our Gospel and vain our 
faith.” It is St. Paul who to-day is deemed the perverter of the 
primitive and simple faith. This contention is without warrant 
in more recent technical scholarship, but, because it is specious, 
we may welcome two books upon the great apostle to the Gentiles. 


Dr. T. R. Glover’s Paul of Tarsus, first published eighteen 
years ago, has been reissued in a cheaper form. The book wears 
astonishingly well. Dr. Glover is by profession a classical scholar, 
but he has read widely in the field of Biblical study, and he has 
that experience and intuition without which no man can under- 
stand St. Paul. He writes always from within the Christian fel- 
lowship. Professor Nock of Harvard is in the New Testament field 
the more technical and “objective” scholar. His essay St. Paul is 
a worthy and important contribution to the Home University 
Library. It is written with that kind of clarity which we expect 
from Professor Kirsopp Lake but with far more understanding 
and grasp in matters religious and theological. 
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As a student in college some twenty-five years ago I heard Dr. 
James Moffatt expound St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians ; 
now his great commentary has appeared. It is no hurried, slap- 
dash work; indeed, it is much more than a commentary in the 
school-book sense; it is a notable contribution to Biblical theology 
and must stand with Dr. Dodd’s great commentary on Romans in 
the same series. In the First Five Centuries of the Church Dr. 
Moffatt carries the story further. This book is on a very different 
scale, but Dr. Moffatt is always careful and always readable; to 
the student this textbook with its admirable summaries and biblio- 
graphies will be invaluable. 

Dr. Moffatt has now attained to the rank of an Emeritus. He 
comes from a period in New Testament studies that was both 
learned and largely arid, but like the late Benjamin Bacon of Yale 
his personal Evangelical faith has given him a key to the under- 
standing of Scripture which has been hidden from many of his 
generation. He therefore marches with the younger men. I hope 
in our next issue to treat of two further books which like Dr. 
Manson’s commentary indicate the new outlook upon the life and 
meaning of the Gospels. 

N. M. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY FOR PARENTS. By B. A. Fletcher. 
Toronto: The Ryerson Press, 1988. Pp. 61. 40 cents. 


Devised as a study outline for groups of parents, this booklet 
asks a great many sensible and practical questions and suggests 
things to watch for and things to do in the training of children. It 
avoids entirely the technical jargon of the psychologist, and yet its 
good sense is seemingly a product of scholarship joined to everyday 
experience. One or two statements and phrases seem questionable. 
Is it wise to speak of a “collecting instinct” or to assert, without 
qualification, that ‘“‘young children can concentrate for very long 
periods of time’? The author’s social philosophy is individualistic 
and optimistic. Parents are advised to be “rigidly truthful’ (even 
though not giving the whole truth) in their dealings with their 
children. They ought also to shield their children from the effects 
of financial or other insecurity, lest they “come to feel that life 
itself in untrustworthy.” Can parents on relief do both? 
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ART AND LITERATURE 


THE AMERICAN ARTIST’S SERIES. Toronto: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.10 each volume. 


American art history must be of special interest to Canadians 
because of the close similarity of its developmental phases to what 
has taken place in this country. There are the same beginnings 
in colonial dependence, the same middle period of thirsting after 
the Parisian schools, and the same contemporary settlement into 
interpretation of the native scene and culture. 

Eighteen-seventy was the year when American work turned 
definitely in a modern direction—when the students flocked over 
to Paris, drawn by the magnet of Impressionism. They acquired 
the marvellous new techniques invented by Manet, Degas, and 
Monet; and very largely they repudiated the influences of the land 
of their birth for the lure of a cosmopolitan philosophy and the 
superficial cult of ’art for art’s sake’. Nevertheless, one group 
did some notable landscape work in Monet’s luminism, and another 
translated the streets of New York with considerable dash. Mary 
Cassatt, perhaps the most outstanding pupil of the French, became 
so thoroughly acclimated to that atmosphere that she never re- 
turned to America. 

One must yield to a greater interest in the contemporaries, 
represented in the present series by eight names. These men have 
abandoned the precious studio work of the pre-war period, and 
with a bolder brush have adopted the material offered by their 
own environment. It is impossible to characterize their work with 
a phrase, for they own no one school. They are lyricists, romantic- 
ists, neo-classicists, and expressionists; and their technique ap- 
pears to summarize everything from the traditional to futurism. 
Schnakenberg is one of the most remarkable, his subjects revealing 
an astonishing range, and his manner a delightful and refreshing 
approach to nature. This sturdy independence of the fads is surely 
the road which Canadian art, too, must travel. 

Each volume in this series contains a critical essay by some 
acknowledged authority, a biographical sketch, and twenty half- 
tone reproductions of a high quality. The gold-stamped, fine maroon 
linen boards, make a handsome binding very suitable for the gift 
purchaser of discriminating taste. G. McL. 


HEBRIDEAN ALTARS. By Alister Maclean. Edinburgh and 
London: The Moray Press. Pp. 157. 6 shillings. 

The Hebrides were made on the eighth day. The Good One 
had shown his children the power and likeness and love of his 
mind, but he had not showed them the beauty of his mind. So he 
took up a handful of jewels, opened a window in the sky and threw 
them down into the sea, and those jewels are the Hebrides. The 
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late Rev. Alister Maclean, whose book, High Country, immediately 
commended attention, has achieved here a level of beauty promised 
in his earlier work. It consists of translations from the Gaelic of 
prayers, runes, songs, proverbs and tales collected throughout the 
Western Islands. There is in them much of the mystery of moun- 
tain and sea from which the Highlander is never apart. The mood 
is that of the Columban Church. 


Every sentence in the small book suggests the sadness of the 
exile. But unlike the Hebrew exile there is nothing here of im- 
precation against the spoiler, of a desire to see the tender little 
ones of the spoiler dashed against a stone, by which the Hebrew 
Psalms are continually marred. All is good. There is no evil. 
Poverty is good. Want is good. Toil is good. Hunger or fullness, 
tempest or calm, pain or health, all alike praise the Lord. 

I think there is no part of the earth that has called out greater 
devotion from its people than these same Hebrides, or such a per- 
sistence of tradition. The soil is sacred; so is the sky, the sea, the 
shore: yea, even the very dust thereof is treasured for the sake 
of their holiness. 

Mr. Maclean gives us many translations of Highland proverbs, 
but only two in the Gaelic: An da mhaireann, gaol na mathar agus 
gradh Dhé; and Air muir no monadh tha a’ chuid fhein aig an 
duine shona. There are many charming observations on the Gaelic 
names of flowers; half-the-summer’s plant (gilly-flower), borage 
(courage-giver), sweet violet (scented bowl). But I wish the author 
had given the names in the Gaelic, so dear to so many of us: lus- 
leth-an-t-samhraidh, fail cuach, and so many others. 

There are many blessings; the blessing of the seed, of the 
meal, of the milk. I shall quote the Milking Croon. 

White foam of milk be life to me 

And life to mine who drink thy wine. 
Most sacred Three, with blessing bend 
Over this gift Your care doth send. 
Yea, whoso drinks of this white feast, 
Gift him with vision clear to see 

Thy love full-brimmed within the cup 
Raised to the lips’ necessity. 

I should like to linger awhile on the tales, the prayers, the graces, 
the charms, such as The Smooring of the Peat-Fire, but what 
I have written must give an idea of this wholly delicate book. It 
is not a book to be hurried through, but to be taken up from time 
to time. It is too beautiful, too devotional. If read throughout 
it would be as melting, as cloying as if one were to read through- 
out all the collects of the English Prayer Book. For my own use 
I am making an index of it. The author’s aim is here stated: 
I have taken the little ships of tradition and custom and legend 
and history, and I have towed them into port. For years, for- 
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lornly and apart, they have floated among my note-books, or drifted 
past the shoals of memory. Now they have come to the anchorage 
of the printed word. My purpose has been to illumine and to 
strengthen the Faith. The prayers are heart-cries; the occasional 
poems, banners, for who so cares, to follow after. 

M. 
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The dean of Canadian historians has at last presented for the 
general reader, in a volume of moderate length, a survey of Cana- 
dian history, from the discovery of America to a description of 
the Canada and the Canadians of to-day. Professor Wrong is not 
obsessed by the recent: he devotes more than two-fifths of his 
volume to the period before the conquest of Canada and divides 
the remainder into three almost equal portions at the close of the 
War of 1812 and at Confederation. In a limpid and urbane style 
he travels down the central stream of Canadian history, focusing 
much of his treatment around striking and important personali- 
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ties and relating Canadian developments to changing ideas and 
institutions in the larger world, as well as to the Canadian envir- 
onment. Breadth of view in this sense marks the volume rather 
than an attempt to make it a compendium of the results of all 
recent researches in the subject. But while it is not aimed at the 
special student in its field, this product of a lifetime of study and 
reflection has much to offer him by way of suggestive interpreta- 
tion. The less informed will find it an introduction which will 
leave them no chance of sharing the all too common misappre- 
hension that Canadian history is lacking in interest or significance. 


Professor Kennedy’s volume on the constitution of Canada has 
long been the standard general introduction to its development. 
Here are no dead bones of mere legalism and institutionalism. 
While frankly concentrating on the constitution, the author deals 
with it as something vitally alive and involving issues that have 
mattered and will matter much to the life of the Canadian people 
and its relations with other peoples. The volume is not revised to 
embody the results of the specialized researches which have ap- 
peared since its first publication. The author feels that while these 
fill in the picture and supplement his account, the latter already 
for his general purpose contains the essential elements. In the 
new edition there has, however, been added a second part, of nearly | 
a hundred pages, dealing with various aspects of the year 1922- 
1937. Constitutionally these have been pregnant years. Here the 
reader will find discussed pungently and sometimes provocatively, 
tendencies in Canadian administration in connection with the 
growth of administrative law, various aspects of constitutional 
law and custom, the Statute of Westminster, which the author 
thinks needs interpreting, not narrowly as a statute, but broadly 
in the light of its intention and the manner of its shaping, and 
Canada’s place in the Commonwealth, with appendices on the Privy 
Council’s treatment of the Bennett New Deal and on the abdica- 
tion crisis and the coronation. Professor Kennedy deems consti- 
tutional change necessary now that the Privy Council has demon- 
strated that it will not serve in the direction of adapting the present 
system to changing conditions and needs. He recognizes, how- 
ever, its difficulty, and suggests, indeed, that whether it can yet 
be satisfactorily done depends on whether there is yet a Canadian 
people with a Canadian loyalty that transcends and integrates 
local loyalties. 


Readers seeking a popular introduction more specifically to 
the critical constitutional problems that currently face the Domin- 
ion will welcome the publication of the discussions presented by 
the C.B.C. last winter. Three discussion clubs participated in the 
broadcasts—the Constitutional Club of Vancouver, the Citadel 
Club of Halifax, and the Kelsey Club of Winnipeg. Each club 
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comprised a wide variety of points of view among its members 
who took part. The series begins with a discussion of the his- 
torical origins of our constitutional system, followed by a com- 
parison of the Canadian with other federal systems, and an analy- 
sis of the nature of the federal problem in Canada. Then more 
specific problems are dealt with in turn, such as provincial sub- 
sidies, taxation, social legislation, marketing, treaty-making pow- 
ers, appeals to the Privy Council, uniformity of legislation, and 
methods of constitutional amendment. Many who listened to one 
or more of the broadcasts will wish to turn to the full series in 
print. Others will also find the volume informing, and still pecu- 
liarly timely. 

A major national problem of this Dominion to-day is trans- 
portation. This is quite in keeping with the country’s history. 
Transportation has always been a basic factor in shaping the pos- 
sibilities and setting the limits of Canadian life. Exploration and 
its accompanying trade, the growth of settlement, the expansion 
and integration of communities, and the development of their 
activities and culture, from the days of Jacques Cartier to the 
opening of the newest North, have marched with developments in 
transportation, and it has had to be the concern of governments 
as well as of private enterprise. Professor Glazebrook’s volume 
graphically surveys this whole story, and relates it to the growth 
of the Canadian economy as a phase of North American life influ- 
enced by, at the same time that it has been in competition with, 
the economy of the rest of the continent. Changing conditions 
and techniques of transport, by water, on land, and in the air, are 
specifically examined for their bearing not only upon the uses and 
efficiency of the various methods, but for their significance in 
relation to other activities. The history of the Dominion’s main 
transportation systems is set forth, with the problems which they 
have brought for governments in finance and in administration 
and regulation. It is a phase of Canadian history which, as here 
presented, every Canadian reader should find of absorbing interest. 
This volume being one of the Carnegie Endowment’s series on 
Canadian-American relations, Professor Innis has written a stimu- 
lating and suggestive introduction “to stress the more significant 
interrelationships” and “co-ordinate the general conclusions” to be 
drawn from four volumes, published or to be published in this 
series, covering the field of transportation. 


An intriguing volume in the same series is the novel study 
of attitudes and opinions held in Canada about the United States. 
A brief general analysis of these opinions and attitudes is fol- 
_ lowed by a series of studies of factors and influences in the forma- 
tion of opinion concerning things American, and then by detailed 
presentation of evidence concerning the opinions and attitudes 
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themselves based on the press of various sections, on parliamentary 
debates, books and reviews, and on the evidence of the schools 
elicited by an elaborate set of questionnaires. Special studies are 
also included for English-speaking Quebec, rural Manitoba, and 
British Columbia. For Canadians the value of the book perhaps 
lies less in telling them what they think and feel of Americans, 
than in revealing how these matters are related to the growth 
and vigour of their own national consciousness. In an introductory 
survey of the whole project Professor Maclver treats it particu- 
larly from this point of view. It may comfort American readers 
as well as inform some Canadians to discover that some of the less 
flattering features of the Canadian view of the United States are 
not based on dispassionate observation from a disinterested point 
of view but are rather to be attributed to the hardly conscious 
psychological needs of the younger and less self-assured Canadian 
nationality. There is a profitable analogy in some still-surviving 
American opinions and attitudes about England. 

Canadians have some special problems quite within their bor- 
ders. One which more intelligent foresight might have avoided is 
the current distress resulting from the misuse of the natural re- 
sources of what Major Stuart unblushingly and properly calls the 
Canadian desert. Its resources are an asset, and it will perma- 
nently support a considerable population and contribute to the 
national wealth, but only if there is intelligent appreciation of the 
long-range limitations upon its exploitation which its natural con- 
ditions impose. But acceptance of the essential facts as the basis 
of public policy must come soon unless the value of the region is 
to be greatly and permanently depreciated. A discussion outline, 
with suggested additional readings, adds to the usefulness of the 
book. It is well calculated to arouse discussion and it is to be 
hoped that it may contribute to a realignment of opinion. 

An inescapable national problem lies in the relations between 
French and English-Canadians. Questions that concern the con- 
stitution, transportation and industry, the use of natural re- 
sources, social habits and cultural ideals, are all accentuated by it, 
and every now and then, in connection with one question or 
another, there comes the necessity for critical decision. It is well 
that mutual understanding should be enlarged. Miss Armstrong’s 
objective study of the crisis in relations during the Great War is 
definitely a contribution to this end. It should enlarge on both 
sides the appreciation not only of the situation at that time but of 
basic factors which require to be taken into account in developing 
those intelligent and mutually sympathetic relations which are a 
necessity if the larger Canadian nationality is to thrive as it should 
in the interests of all concerned. 

FE Asses 
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TRANSLATION 


EWEN MACLACHLAN’S GAELIC VERSE. Edited by John 
Macdonald: Aberdeen University Studies, No. 114. Pp. xv 
+262. 


Aberdeen University deserves high praise for publishing this 
work of careful, pure scholarship. No less praise does the editor 
merit for his painstaking work of presentation, his genial Jntro- 
duction, and his very useful appendix. And one must not neglect 
mention of the excellence of the printing by R. Carruthers & Sons, 
Inverness. 


Ewen Maclachlan lived during the last quarter of the eigh- 
teenth century and the first quarter of the nineteenth. He wrote 
English and Latin verses as well as Gaelic. But he is best known 
amongst his countrymen for his nature poems and songs in the 
Gaelic. One is glad to see here that fine song Halaidh Gnaoil (A 
Melody of Love) which has entertained many a cezlidh for more 
than a hundred years. 


Now we have his translation of Books I- VIII of the Iliad, 
into heroic Gaelic verse. It is true that fragments have been 
printed fugitively from time to time, but not until now the com- 
plete eight books. It may now be held that Homer’s work is 
completed. It has been put into the prose and verse of every 
known tongue. None of the metrical versions appears to be a 
complete success, this one no less than Chapman’s. Matthew Arnold 
has dealt faithfully with the matter in his lecture, On Translating 
Homer, and it would be strange if such a version were ever again 
to be attempted. 


Since in Greek a line of heroic verse consists of fifteen to 
seventeen syllables, and a line of Gaelic verse of seven or eight, 
Maclachlan adopted the practice of putting one line of the original 
into two of Gaelic. This gives often the effect of verbosity, as is 
sometimes noticed in the Scottish metrical psalms. The well known 
lines, VI, 112-115, rendered by Lang, Leaf and Meyer: 


Quit you like men, my friends, and take thought of impetuous courage, 
while I depart to Ilios and bid the elders of the council and our wives 
pray to the gods and vow them hecatombs:— 


are thus given, literally translated from Maclachlan’s Gaelic:— 


O Trojans of the valorous deeds, and ye tried friends from the distant 
country! Remember, men of my regard, the field of ancient renown 
and be eager in action. With me is the expectation of going over for 
a little while to the city of he renowned, and I will ask of the elders 
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of my people going among the noble women of the King to offer sacri- 
fices of the hundreds in order that the Gods may show peace to us. 


All the same there is much that is beautiful in the version 
and it makes grand, sonorous reading, and is lovely for recitation. 


M. 
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WINTER - 1988 


ANDREW MACPHAIL 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


[Born Orwell, P.E.1., 1864: son of William Macphail (1830- 
1905), who was brought from Scotland by his parents at their 
migration in 1832: William Macphail was a teacher and inspector 
of schools (1847-1868) and later supervisor of the Public Hospital 
for the Insane, Charlottetown. Andrew Macphail attended rural 
school at Orwell, won a scholarship and attended Prince of Wales 
College: taught in Fanning Grammar School at eighteen: entered 
McGill 1885; B.A. in 1888, M.D. and C.M., 1891: worked as a jour- 
nalist and tutor and not only paid all college expenses, but left 
with a surplus. Travelled to the Orient and round the world 
(1891): one year’s work in London Hospitals (M.R.C.S.; L.R.C.P.; 
1892); married, 1893, Georgina Burland (d. 1902): two children, 
Jeffrey and Dorothy (Mrs. Lionel Lindsay). Professor of Pathol- 
ogy, Bishop’s College, Montreal, pathologist Western Hospital and 
Verdun Hospital (1895-1906); professor of the History of Medi- 
cine, McGill (1906-1937). Went overseas with Field Ambulance 
1915—served till end of war: created a Knight 1918. Sometime 
Editor University Magazine, Canadian Medical Journal, Medallist 
Royal Society of Canada 1930. Author of Essays in Puritanism, 
The Vine of Sibmah, History (Official) of the Canadian Forces 
(Medical Services), Three Persons, and other volumes of essays, 
a contributor to many magazines. | 


I am not attempting to write here a biography of Andrew 
Macphail. That must be left for other and worthier hands, 
inscribing a larger page. I am not qualified for the task. I 
never knew him during the earlier and more strenuous days 
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in which his career was made; I never knew him in his home 
on “the Island’, the environment most congenial to his tem- 
per; and I never had the honour of that war service which 
illustrated his middle age and earned him his fitting knight- 
hood. It will remain for some one intimate with these phases 
of his career to write for us presently a full and worthy biogra- 
phy of Sir Andrew Macphail, undoubtedly one of the most 
outstanding and distinctive personalities that our country has 
known. 

But till such a task is undertaken it is fitting that those of 
us who enjoyed his long friendship and companionship should 
record our tributes to his memory. 

I first knew Andrew Macphail nearly forty years ago 
when I came to McGill, as nothing and nobody in particular, 
in the unstable equilibrium of a ‘sessional lecturer’. On the 
strength of a few random excursions into the kingdom of let- 
ters I was honourably admitted to membership in the old Pen 
and Pencil Club, and there I first knew Andrew. He was my 
senior by some five years, and already an established and recog- 
nized man, the first arduous period of his career gone by, his 
life enlarged and tempered by marriage and fatherhood, and 
shadowed already by that premature bereavement that lay 
large across it. 

From the first Andrew Macphail seemed to me, as he still 
does, one of the most distinctive personalities I have ever 
known. In his outward semblance he wore, then as always, an 
air of gloom and deliberation, carried not as a pose, but as the 
native expression of a mind always heavy with thought that 
did not of necessity break to the surface in voluble expression. 
It was as a shadowed pond with shifting shades but no ripples. 
What Andrew really thought of life in general I didn’t know, 
and never knew, and I doubt if he did. He earried with him 
from his hereditary background and his upbringing, a stern set 
frame of beliefs and traditions from which he was unwilling 
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to depart: he always hated idle scoffing, cheap rationalism, one 
might almost say, reason and logic itself, and he always loved 
the sterner ideas of conduct that went with the illumination of 
older beliefs. If there had been no Westminster Catechism, 
Andrew would have invented it for himself. 

The old Pen and Pencil Club of forty years ago, in which 
I first knew Andrew, used to meet every other Saturday night 
in Edouard Dyonnet’s studio, under the Fraser Institute on 
Dorchester Street. It was made up as a sort of half and half of 
painters,—who certainly could paint, as later recognition has 
shown,—and of writers who were at least challenged to prove 
themselves by reading something they had written not less than 
once in six weeks. On the roll of the artists were such well- 
known names as those of Robert Harris, William Brymner, 
Maurice Cullen,—to name only those now gone. The writers 
included dear old ‘Uncle’ George Murray, whose memory is 
still carried as a garland by generations of Montreal High 
School boys; Paul Lafleur, chivalrous as knighthood and 
touchy as a sensitive plant; Jack McCrae of ‘Flanders Fields’, 
admitted just when I was, whose works being poetry, had the 
signal merit of brevity. 

It was the routine of the Club that the artists should first 
show to us their latest work. We, of the ‘pen’ class, like George 
the Third with the British Constitution, admired where we 
couldn’t understand, and took a more than equal vengeance by 
reading aloud our current writings. Our poets, Jack McCrae, 
and John Logan (a tear to his rugged memory), made but a 
small demand. A very little poetry goes a long way. But 
Andrew and I were the chief sinners. I can still call up a 
vision of the kindly club, drawn up in a horseshoe of arm- 
chairs, the room darkened, and apparently getting darker all 
the time, listening to the measured tones of an essay-writer 
reading his essay, with the full consciousness that even when 
he had finished, another essay writer would pick up the torch. 
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Somnolence gained them; they tied themselves in knots in their 
chairs; or broke from the ranks to dive behind the curtains 
where the whiskey and soda was. 

This fellowship in evil brought Andrew and me together. 
It was characteristic of him that the more the listeners suffered 
the better he liked it. His attitude was that no one should 
show him pictures without his striking back. He was fond of 
saying—he loved an epigram—that a really good essay always 
put people to sleep. Those who remember Andrew Macphail 
will bear me out as to how characteristic such a saying was. 
You couldn’t tell whether Andrew really meant it, or just said 
it. I don’t think he knew. He just coined these things out of 
his lower consciousness and palmed them off on his upper. 
Again and again I have heard Andrew get off such judgments 
to plain business men, to the man in the next seat at a dinner, 
or a casual visitor at the club,—to the great perplexity of the 
listener. | 

Witness this example. Speaking of the latest sermon at 
his church, Andrew said (to a casual friend we were with): 
“Edgar Hill gave us a great sermon on the poor this morn- 
ing.’ “Is that so?” said the listener making conversation, 
“what did he say about them?” Andrew answered, “He gave 
them hell!’—then uttered a deep sigh and no further informa- 
tion. I knew, but of course the man didn’t, that underneath 
in Andrew’s mind were deep thoughts about the merits and 
defects of the poor, which he didn’t propose to bring to the 
surface. He let it go at that. He loved mystification. Most 
people, most writers, are terribly touchy if their meaning is 
mistaken. Not so Andrew. Much of his humour was of that 
truly Scottish kind which is best when least shared. 

This love of epigram, of shaded meaning, trained Andrew 
in the course of years to an exquisite exactness of words. He 
never wrote careless English. The last essay that I know of 
from his pen, his appreciation of the most recent Life of Gen- 
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eral Lee,’ is fascinating, not as reflecting General Lee or his 
biographer, but as reflecting Andrew Macphail. You feel as 
you read it that it is the writer, not the topic, that fascinates. 
This literary interest he often brought to an intense focus in 
single sentences, terse and final. Consider the opening of his 
essay on General Wilson. “The Irish have always had a sure 
instinct in murder.” Who wouldn’t go on, after reading that? 
The plain man feels like saying,—‘“an instinct in murder, eh? 
Have they really?— you don’t say so!—-tell me more about 
that?’ Such sudden beams of illumination are among the best 
part of Andrew’s literary work. There is neither space nor 
occasion here to catalogue the long and interesting list of all 
he wrote. Much of it was spent on topics of mere ephemeral 
interest, as the rise and fall of Conservatives and Liberals, or 
at best of an interest that time must soon dim, but all of it was 
illuminated with this peculiar quality of salient phrase and 
pointed epigram. 

It is naturally in connection with the bygone University 
Magazine of 1907, and on, that one chiefly recalls Macphail’s 
literary career. Full justice has still to be done to the great 
service which he here performed for Canadian letters. The 
magazine was a transformed resurrection of an older college 
publication, that had died from sheer bulk, the kind of literary 
dropsy that attacks the writing of professors. It was proposed, 
no doubt Principal Peterson fostered the idea, to found a 
magazine as learned as its predecessor but more susceptible to 
common sense in the length of the topics and the ‘availability’ 
of its articles. The magazine was to be conducted by some 
sort of board,—I think perhaps I was on it,—I don’t remem- 
ber. But it didn’t matter, for the ‘board’ was virtually swept 
aside by Andrew, as you brush away the chess pieces of a 
finished game. Historians recall to us the first meeting of 
General Bonaparte in 1799 with the Abbé Sié¢yés and the 
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others who were to be the joint government of France under 
the new “consulate”. As they came out the Abbé remarked 
to a colleague, “Nous avons un maitre,’—and with that the 
‘joint-stuff? ended. So it was with Andrew. After a meeting 
or two, the magazine became and remained Andrew Macphail. 
Like all competent men who can do a job and who know it, 
he had no use for co-operation. We, his colleagues, were in- 
vited occasionally to have Scotch whiskey in Andrew’s queer 
little library and then some more Scotch whiskey with cold 
beef in his beautiful big dining-room. That was all the co- 
operation he wanted: and in this we met him (I am sure I did) 
more than half way. 

On this frail support, with a diligence such as only a man 
bred to hard work can maintain, with a taste found only in a 
scholar but mated to the discrimination of a journalist,—thus, 
and with one hand ever in his generous pocket, Andrew 
Macphail carried the University Magazine to a place second 
to nothing of its type. Only those of us who knew him well 
could tell what unremitting work this labour of love entailed. 

But it was not only by his literary work that Andrew 
Macphail, in the fuller years of his career, obtained the high 
consideration which fell to his lot. He had his part and place, 
as much as he could ask, in everything that was social, public 
or ceremonial. Andrew seemed so different to other men that 
his presence seemed to lift an occasion out of the commonplace. 
Introduced to strangers, he made an instant impression. Those 
of us who had to entertain, in public or in private, a visiting 
celebrity at once sent for Andrew: just as one sends for the 
doctor; and no celebrity could “celebrity” him. He treated 
them as a man used to horses treats a new one. It always 
seemed amazing to me that he could handle them so easily. 
Rudyard Kipling came to Montreal. Andrew had him tamed 
in half an hour, took him over to his house and then put him 
upstairs to write a speech. “Has Kipling come?” asked a next 
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entering visitor, in the awestruck tones we used for celebrities 
in the days before the Great War gave us our own. “He’s 
upstairs,’ Andrew said, “I told him he ought to write his 
speech for McGill; he’s writing it.” From this beginning, in- 
cidentally, dated the long friendship, the mutual service and 
the mutual esteem of these two men. 

I am not qualified, as I have said, to talk of Andrew’s 
boyhood in the country, his early years of school and farm life, 
in days when rural Canada offered little more than a pioneer 
life with few alleviations. The Canadian countryside in those 
days was dark and solitary, and life there had little converse 
and less amenity. Yet it bred, unconsciously, a love of the 
open air, of early hours, of the remembered stillness of the 
woods and the unceasing breaking of the sea. This, to people 
lucky enough to get out of it, as both Andrew and IJ had been, 
was coloured with the mellow hues of retrospect. Adversity 
that has long since gone by, leaves a sweet memory for luxury 
to linger on. And for people like Andrew and myself our 
country upbringing became a source of pride and a bond of 
sympathy and, as the years drew on, something of an affecta- 
tion. It is hard in such cases to know where reality ends and 
attitude, or at least self-deception, begins. Andrew at any 
rate could push reality hard, much harder than I ever could. 
He could speak of buttermilk (over a glass of whiskey and 
soda) with wistful relish, and talk of long drinks of maple 
sap out of its wooden trough,—a beverage little better in 
reality than a solution of sawdust and dead flies. It became 
with Andrew a sort of whimsical make-believe that everything 
in the country was right, and everything in the city wrong. The 
only real boots were made by country cobblers: homespun 
clothes fitted better than the tailored product of the city: and 
so forth, till the thing verged on burlesque and Andrew him- 
self would start to laugh at it. In all this, as in so much else, 
I am certain that he never quite knew what he believed and 
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what he didn’t: but underneath it was a deep-seated feeling 
that the real virtue of a nation is bred in the country, that the 
city is an unnatural product. From this point of view Andrew, 
though frequenting the rich in his daily walk of life, was never 
quite satisfied of their right to be. ‘Toward plutocrats, bank- 
ers, manufacturers and such, he felt a little bit as a rough coun- 
try dog feels towards a city cat. He didn’t quite accept them. 
Andrew would have made a fine radical if he hadn’t hated 
radicalism. 

Andrew Macphail’s death came to those of us who were 
his friends with the shock as of something that could not be. 
It had not seemed that he could die. Always he had kept his 
sorrows and his ailments to himself. In the thirty-seven years 
I knew him I never heard him once refer to what I know had 
been the greatest sorrow of his life. His damaged sight he 
faced with equanimity and dismissed with scorn. He never 
complained because he hated complaint. Those of us of 
weaker temper carried our troubles to Andrew but never were 
asked to share his. Few people knew of his final illness and 
his removal from his Island to Montreal. To most of us the 
news of his death came, sudden and unbelievable, for the 
moment holding even sorrow numb. Even now it is hard to 
think that he is gone. As I write this page I recall how gen- 
erous was his praise of things I wrote, how quick he was to 
send his scribbled lines of congratulation over this or that, and 
how much I valued them. And now this, these sentences of 
appreciation and affection that I would wish him most to see,— 
this he cannot read. 

There is a well-worn rubric of the church that runs, “‘while 
we have time...” Andrew’s death makes me think of it,— 
the pity that we cannot, while we have time, value one another 
better. We do not see till it is too late. The light has gone. 


GREY’S FOREIGN POLICY: A RETROSPECT 


By GERALD S. GRAHAM 


WENTY-FOUR years ago, war came on a world far from 
expecting so sudden and overwhelming a catastrophe. 
Many people now think of that disaster as the result of a long 
prepared and almost logical sequence of events, and with 
pseudo-scientific fatalism regard it as inevitable. But such 
an attitude is historically unsound. Although the foreign 
policies of nations are based on certain fundamental principles, 
such as the need for national security, yet in view of constantly 
changing conditions, not only in the balance of power, but also 
in the art of warfare, diplomacy must always be governed by 
expediency. It must meet the needs of the day as they come, 
take groping steps forward, and prepare to change direction 
with changing circumstances. History records that men hke 
Von Tirpitz and the enigmatic Baron Holstein of the German 
Foreign Office, who tried to plot straight courses on a pre- 
arranged plan, failed lamentably. 

Careful diplomacy, therefore, which is prepared to deviate 
from a direct course in the face of new conditions, can avert 
the outbreak of war, as the events of last September have 
shown; and for that reason many people must have been ask- 
ing themselves, when the worst days of the recent crisis were 
over,—might a similar method of diplomacy have prevented 
war in 1914? 

One significant element in the recent situation has been 
the realistic manner in which British policy has been presented 
to the public. Most fair-minded people, whatever they may 
think of his policy, will agree that Mr. Chamberlain cleared 
the issue of all moral irrelevances. If England had to go to 
war, the man on the street was given clear-cut reasons, without 
camouflage, why such a step would be taken. This was not 
so in 1914. 
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During the years before the Great War, when the spectre 
of German power loomed over the British Isles, foreign affairs 
remained a mystery, not only to the country but also to many 
members of the Cabinet. Between 1905 and 1914, the facts 
of the military conversations with France were concealed be- 
hind a smoke screen of ambiguities. ‘There is good reason to 
believe that even after 1912, Cabinet members such as Morley 
of the India Office, and Loreburn, the Lord Chancellor, knew 
little or nothing about them. “It was not wise,” wrote Lord 
Sanderson of the permanent staff of the Foreign Office shortly 
before the War, “to bring before a Cabinet the question of the 
course to be pursued in hypothetical cases which had not arisen. 
A discussion invariably gave rise to divergencies of opinion on 
questions of principle, whereas in a concrete case unanimity 
would very likely be secured.” 'The writer’s motives were 
undoubtedly patriotic, but they are difficult to justify to-day. 

Sir Edward Grey was chiefly responsible for this policy 
of secrecy. When he took over the Foreign Office at the end 
of 1905 he was well aware that the bulk of his party opposed 
his Conservative predecessor’s views on foreign and imperial 
politics. But Grey held to the principle first established by 
another great Liberal, Lord Rosebery, of continuity in foreign 
policy despite party changes. As a consequence, he was unable 
to explain clearly and candidly to his colleagues the policy 
which he was pursuing. Even at the height of Anglo-German 
tension in 1906 and again in 1911, the issue of whether there 
was to be war or peace in certain circumstances was never pre- 
sented to the Cabinet as a whole, for fear of breaking both the 
Cabinet and the party. 

What were the results? In contrast to September, 1938, 
when the issue was presented on realistic grounds, the situation 
in 1914 was sprung out of the dark as a problem involving fine 
points of honour. British foreign policy was thrust on the 
public by an appeal to the moral convictions of the nation. 
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The appeal caused an orgy of hatred against all things Ger- 
man, from dachshunds and governesses to fairy tales and lager 
beer, a hatred which poisoned the mind of a generation. Thanks 
to the German invasion of Belgium, the question became a 
great moral issue between honour and virtue on the one hand 
and treachery and cunning on the other. Only the lapse of 
years and the opening of national archives have dissipated the 
hysteria. It is now the accepted opinion of all reputable his- 
torians that the British government decided on war, not be- 
cause of moral enthusiasm for Belgium, but because Great 
Britain had long held the policy that no hostile power should 
have control of the Low Countries. There was no legal obliga- 
tion to defend Belgian territory against invasion by a joint 
guarantor. Belgium was defended in the interest of national 
security, just as France would be defended on similar grounds 
to-day. 

In the second place, a policy of secret diplomacy made it 
impossible for Great Britain to co-operate effectively with 
France in preparation for a possible war. The military conver- 
sations, which began shortly after the entente cordiale was insti- 
tuted in 1904, entailed no promise or obligation to enter into a 
war or to send troops to the continent; there was no engage- 
ment as to how and where a force would be employed, if sent. 
The obligation of honour, as it has been called, was that of 
protecting the French coast, and it arose, not from military or 
diplomatic conversations, nor from any secret understanding, 
but from the re-disposition of the British and French fleets in 
1912—an open arrangement which was the basis of the Lib- 
eral government’s naval policy. The French Official History 
of the War does not show even an implied promise of support; 
indeed, there is no allusion in the official correspondence to an 
obligation of honour. Grey constantly opposed any plan of 
converting a general understanding into anything like an alli- 
ance, or even a strong commitment to give armed assistance. 
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If any such promise were made, he pointed out, it would have 
to be conditional, and the British government would have to 
exercise much more control over French policy than it had 
hitherto done. 


What was the consequence of this negative attitude? We 
find France with a fixed policy backed by the country, which 
understood its general meaning; in England, a divided Cab- 
inet and an uninformed people, who might at the moment of 
crisis repudiate any far-reaching scheme of joint military 
effort. Under the circumstances, effective preparations for 
war were impossible. There was, indeed, no authoritative 
British plan of campaign in August, 1914, and the discussions 
which took place on August 5th and 6th show that the govern- 
ment had no definite plans as to the nature and extent of inter- 
vention. In fact, Kitchener proposed concentrating in quite 
a different area from that specified in the military conversa- 
tions. Not until August 10th did French staff representatives 
arrive in London to discuss the general question of concentra- 
tion. 


The situation might have been vastly different had the 
government’s attitude been one of complete candour with the 
British people. In all likelihood, the country would have 
accepted a policy of close co-operation with France, and, as a 
result, the nation would have been better prepared. Certainly, 
no moral issue would have been necessary to enforce national 
unity. The will-power of the whole nation might have been 
directed towards upholding Britain’s inevitable policy—sup- 
port of France for the sake of the Balance of Power. 


But assuming these faults of omission to be correct, what 
justice is there in the criticism of Lloyd George and other less 
vitriolic critics that had Grey warned Germany in time of the 
pomt at which Britain would declare war—and wage it with 
her whole strength—the issue would have been different? 
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It is not my task to assess the complicated question of war 
responsibility ; but a great deal has been written in recent years 
on the subject of immediate origins, and not a few of these 
interpretations have suggested or implied that Sir Edward 
Grey delayed too long in clarifying Britain’s attitude. It is 
certainly true that up to July, 1914, the problem was not pre- 
sented fully to the Cabinet for fear of a political rupture which 
might smash the Liberal party; but how far does the evidence 
substantiate the charge that Grey failed to do everything pos- 
sible to conserve peace during the period of crisis following the 
assassination of the Archduke Ferdinand on June 28th? 

In the first place, it may be well to point out that between 
July 5th (the date of the Kaiser’s blank cheque promise to back 
Austria) and July 28rd, the date of the Austrian ultimatum 
to Serbia, no statesman in England could very well have real- 
ized the full extent of the awful danger which was impending. 
Austria had taken no open step, and the German authorities 
had kept their backing of Austria secret. It seems to have 
been the general assumption in the British Foreign Office that 
Germany would try to restrain an obstinate but rightfully 
angry ally. But this, as the Berlin-Vienna correspondence 
reveals, was quite contrary to the truth. Germany was giving 
Austria free rein. Only after the expiration of the Austrian 
ultimatum on July 25th did Grey fully understand how 
critical the situation was, and on July 27th he expressed the 
British government’s attitude in no uncertain fashion. 

The too common opinion in England that Grey might 
have changed the course of events by giving Germany warning 
disregards the fact that such a warning was actually given. 
Since it was given verbally, it does not appear among the pub- 
lished British documents; but the German despatches give the 
full text of the German ambassador’s long telegram of July 
27th. “England,” Lichnowsky declared, “would place herself 
unconditionally by the side of France and Russia, in order to 
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show that she is not willing to permit a moral, or perhaps, a 
military defeat of her group. If it comes to war under these 
circumstances, we shall have England against us.” Further- 
more, there was another important fact, which could not pos- 
sibly have gone unnoticed by the German authorities. On the 
day of Lichnowsky’s warning, the London Times announced 
that the British fleet, then engaged in manceuvres, would not 
be demobilized. 

Largely as a result of British pressure, the Kaiser pro- 
posed for the Austrian armies a “halt in Belgrade’’—advice 
which he tendered immediately after the Austrian declaration 
of war on Serbia on July 28th. William was fearful, and had 
become ardently pacific; but he was utterly incapable of re- 
versing the consequences of his original action. Bethmann- 
Hollweg was a prisoner of the same situation. Consequently, 
their only concern in the last hours before hostilities began was 
to avoid, by every means in their power, patent responsibility 
for inciting a Huropean war, which they now regarded as 
inevitable. The English offers of mediation had to be accepted, 
outwardly at least, in all seriousness; otherwise, warned the 
Chancellor, “we should be held responsible for the conflagra- 
tion by the whole world, and be set forth as the original in- 
stigators of the war’’. 

Nevertheless, the Chancellor continued to give Austria a 
free hand in determining her actions. On the evening of July 
28th, he sent to the German ambassador in Vienna a telegram, 
which, despite its great significance, has escaped the attentions 
of some of the experts on “War Origins”. “You will have to 
avoid very carefully giving rise to the impression that we wish 
to hold Austria back. The case is solely one of finding a way 
to realize Austria’s desired aim, that of cutting the vital cord 
of Greater-Serbia propaganda, without at the same time 
bringing on a world war, and, if the latter cannot be avoided 
in the end, of improving the conditions under which we shall 
have to wage it, in so far as is possible.” 
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The Austrian declaration of war on July 28th, plus 
Bethmann-Hollweg’s bid for British neutrality on July 29th, 
altered the whole character of British mediation. It was now 
impossible for the British Foreign Office to assume that the 
German government was doing other than preparing for a 
war. ‘The German Chancellor could no longer make a pretence 
of co-operation, hence his renewed efforts to foist responsibility 
on Russia (which had ordered a preliminary mobilization on 
July 25th)—efforts which were largely designed to antagonize 
British liberal opinion against Russia, and to prevent Grey 
from pursuing the course which he had now decided upon. 


No one can say definitely what effect an earlier announce- 
ment of British mtentions would have had, for the objects of 
German policy still remain something of an enigma to his- 
torians. Perhaps, in that event, Belgium might not have been 
invaded; Germany might have remained on the defensive in 
the West, and concentrated her attack on the Kast. Britain 
might then have remained neutral; but many of her diplomats 
had already considered the price of that neutrality. From 
1905 to 1914 members of the British Foreign Office had been 
asking: Is Germany pursuing a deep-laid logical scheme with 
the object of dominating Kurope? Is she looking to the gate- 
way of the East and control of the Balkans? Is she following 
a deliberate policy opposed to our vital interests which will 
mean war in the long run, unless Britain is prepared to sacri- 
fice her power and independence? From the beginning of the 
twentieth century, the trend of German policy had been in the 
direction of the HKast—Berlin to Baghdad—and many astute 
observers believed that the ultimate object was German 
supremacy from the North Sea to the Persian Gulf. 


OLD OLIVES AT BORDIGHERA 


By Duncan CAMPBELL SCOTT 


Here on the valley-slope is the olive grove, 
The trees are gnarled and distorted; 

They stand neglected and forgotten, 

Ruins of ancient labour; 

After bearing through years uncounted 
The innumerable olive, 

The grove is barren. 


Never will the lads beat the trees 

To bring down the high, reluctant fruit; 
Never will the old crones, crouching here, 
Search the grass 

For the bronze ovals of the late-fallen; 
Or the labourer carry the final sack 

To the oil-press. 


Only the idle visit here; 

Or at times the shepherd, 

In his weathered-saffron cloak, 

Drifts here with his sheep. 

They come flowing 

With heads drooped to the scant herbage, 
Cropping with a whispering sound 

As if conferring with bent heads; 
Flooding in full tide over the parched grass, 
They ebb away past the boles of the olives 
And draw the shepherd with them. 


No fruit from the olives! 
But the loiterer idles here 
And gathers an immaterial aftermath. 
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For beauty abides in the olive grove, 

In fathomless peace the beauty of quietude:— 
The dust-green silver of the leaves, 

The silver subdued of the tree-stems, 

The branch-screen that draws gold from sunlight 
And casts a residue of silver shadow. 

Afar from hidden Vallecrosia 

Comes the vibration of a silver bell, 

And from Vallebona runs a parallel of bell-silver 
To join the silver community of the olives; 
Under the serene element on the high mountain 
Shines dim snow-silver; 

Below, and beyond the province of the grove, 
Trembles a vision of ocean, 

Flawed with silver by the west wind. 


SPRING REACHES ENGLAND 


By Lorp DUNSANY 


SHOWER of sleet lashes the grass and the gravel, then 

turns to hail and trails away over the fields: it is the last 
salute of winter, a wave of her garment, and February is upon 
the very verge of March. Slabs of gold may fall any day now 
out of the evening air on a million twigs that are waiting to 
receive them, twigs that a week ago had no such welcome to 
give to the late sunlight. There is no green yet on the 
trees and one scarcely notices buds; it is only this sudden 
gold that one sees sometimes at evening that shows 
one Earth has a resting-place for the most ethereal 
light, which was not there a while ago, and reminds one that 
the buds of beech, chestnut and oak must be swelling. 
And so one becomes aware, weeks late, of the coming of 
Spring; which we could not have known before, since, being 
ignorant of the language of bird or beast, there was nobody 
that we could ask. Now and then some scrap of the lore of the 
beasts may come to a few of us, as a labourer plodding by a 
college window may hear a line of Greek, but such scraps come 
to us rarely and are hard to understand. And so we see Spring 
only when it is obvious, and when all the elusive messages tell- 
ing of its approach have long been delivered to those whose 
concern it is. I begin at last to notice it myself. The rooks 
have heard of it, the pigeons have long been aware of it; and 
now like some small mountaineer with a tiny trumpet, going 
stoutly up a peak to announce his news to a world asleep below, 
the snipe has soared into blue air and filled the sky with his 
message. When the snipe has announced it Spring has indeed 
come, and one may turn back from that point to note some of 
her footsteps; the wide flash of crocuses, for instance, that 
hunting men suddenly come on when chance and the fox bring 
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them from bare woods towards lawns and gardens, and they 
see that winter is gone, with the suddenness of a man seeing 
objects at night by the gleam of a falling star or an unexpected 
flame. And then there are the primroses (as sure of Spring 
as the snipe) that under the shelter of hedges come stealing 
out on the southern side of banks. And there is also the gorse, 
like a drunkard telling the truth though not always to be 
relied on, the gorse that can extravagantly throw out a bloom 
or two in December, but is now too splendid with yellow and 
green to be disbelieved. 

With what a retinue Spring moves! The daffodils, whose 
scouts are already seen, will soon be marshalled. But lovelier 
than the daffodils, because more mysterious, being never 
planted by man in his own orderly lawns, are the population 
of the hazel-woods, the little flowers that come up in the copses 
and in the shaws of Kent, as soon as the warm winds blow, the 
flowers whose golden age appears to me to reach the woods 
each year with the coming of the anemones. The blue hya- 
cinths make a more gorgeous display, but the anemones with 
their almost human complexion peering out of masses of leaves 
seem to me the most fairylike thing that spring brings to our 
woods. 

And this northward march of the flowers has been ad- 
vancing since long before we had any thoughts of Spring. In 
gardens in Khartoum the roses were blooming in January. By 
early February, on the hither side of the desert, a line of flow- 
ers was coming up all along the desert’s edge, wherever the 
bounty of moisture was given them by the mountains, and the 
mountains themselves were well sprinkled with little brown 
hyacinths and very small tulips, and by the end of the month 
their valleys were full of geraniums. Then Spring leaps the 
Mediterranean, and Andalusia and Italy flash into flowers; 
jonquils cover the Campagna, and the shade of the olives round 
Rome is lit by the small red anemone. And the red anemone 
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marches northward with all the rest, and has been preceded by 
almond and plum and nectarine, with whose blossoms Provence 
is blushing. Soon the farmsteads of Kent will whiten with 
blossom of pear and cherry, and then glow with the apple- 
blossom. 

Soon the golden plover will mass together and go far from 
our fields, soon green plover one by one will be found running 
strangely and crying, deceiving dogs and men with a ruse that 
has protected their eggs for ages. Sudden gusts of laughter 
will soon be heard in the pine-trees, for we are not the only 
people who giggle, and with a scurry of small feet squirrels 
will race round trunks. 

And one day a golden voice will appear in our air, two 
notes as though some strange flute had been dropped from 
enchanted regions, to fall echoing into our valleys, two notes 
the depth of whose melody cannot be conveyed by the word 
cuckoo, or by any human syllables. Our valleys will echo with 
it, and the vibrating air will be ready soon for the wanderers. 
For soon will appear in our air a traveller that has been a 
stranger since September. Imperceptibly he will pass, and 
appear again, and perhaps the third time be noticed. The 
leaves of the beech-woods may have just appeared like a moun- 
tain of brass, or the traveller may be before them. It is our 
old neighbour returned, the swallow, who knows our eaves and 
our thatches as our old cats know our firesides, and who knows 
as well as these the crags and the valleys of Africa. 

And one turns from the great display that Earth gives 
us to the cause of it all, a slight tilt in her axis. Were it not 
for that tilt there would be no seasons, except what we and 
the rest could find for ourselves by travelling, and probably 
all our birds would be migratory. Francis Thompson refers 
very beautifully to the coming of Spring, in a poem written 
to a child born, I suppose, about the end of February, using 
science for his poem, as a poet has every right to use it, but not 
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quite accurately, for he neglects that tilt in earth’s axis. He 
says: 

This labouring, vast, Tellurian galleon, 

Riding at anchor off the orient sun, 

Had broken its cable, and stood out to space 

Down some frore Arctic of the aérial ways: 

And now, back warping from the inclement main, 

Its vaporous shroudage drenched with icy rain, 

It swung into its azure roads again. 


Thus he gives the impression that winter is caused by earth’s 
distance from the sun, whereas it is no farther from the sun in 
midwinter than it is at midsummer, if the world still follows 
the same course as it did when I was at school. But Einstein 
has taught so much since then that it is possible that it does not 
move at all; or, much more likely, that it moves, but not in the 
direction in which it appears to. And then I’m afraid we must 
face the possibility, so disturbing to our complacency, that the 
whole thing may be an illusion. For an earlier thinker than 
Einstein, working under the pseudonym of Lewis Carroll, 
taught that it may be all part of the Red King’s dream, in a 
game of chess. And I have never been able to find the answer 
to that. 


GENERAL AND SERGEANT IN RUSSIA, 1812 
By D. D. CALVIN 


S one read With Napoleon in Russia—selections from the 
memoirs of General de Caulaincourt, Duke of Vicenza, 
1812-1813, published in 19385 by Morrow and Company, New 
York—the account of the retreat from Moscow recalled at 
once the Memoirs of Sergeant Bourgogne, 1812-1813, pub- 
lished in London by Peter Davies in 1926. It has been inter- 
esting to compare these records of the same events, left by two 
men so far separated in military rank: one the Master of the 
Horse to the Emperor, and close to him all through the Rus- 
sian campaign; the other a non-commissioned officer in the 
Light Infantry of the Imperial Guard. The intelligent good- 
looks of Caulaincourt have been preserved in a portrait by 
Gérard; Bourgogne, though an educated man of some means, 
was probably ‘wne vielle moustache’—a veteran whose appear- 
ance “in his habit as he lived’? would be more accurately 
recalled by Charlet’s contemporary pictures than by Meis- 
sonier’s later idealizations of the Napoleonic soldier. 

The Caulaincourt book is in five parts, of which only one, 
the fourth, is about the retreat. Bourgogne, however, gives 
nine of his eleven chapters to the two-and-a-half months of the 
retreat. He uses only the first two to cover the six-and-a-half 
months taken by his battalion’s journey from Spain to the 
Niemen, the march from that river to Moscow, and the army’s 
occupation of the city. These varying proportions in the two 
books perhaps show how largely the hardships of the retreat 
bulked in the memory of those survivors who felt their full 
weight. Headquarters, one would judge from Caulaincourt’s 
account, did not suffer so severely as did the men and their 
regimental officers. 

Both books carry conviction of their truth. Reviewers 
agree that Caulaincourt’s “record is plainly honest” and that 
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it “must be ranked with the great historical memoirs”. J. W. 
Fortescue says in his introduction to Bourgogne’s book, “there 
are reminiscences which ... bear . . . the unmistakable stamp 
of truth and among them must be ranked those of Sergeant 
Bourgogne”. Holland Rose, in his Life of Napoleon I, cites 
Bourgogne more than once as his authority for statements 
made in his chapter on the Russian campaign. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to find the trustworthiness of both records 
constantly attested by their support of each other. One would 
expect this in the more important points, but it is interesting 
to find it true also in lesser things. 


For example, on the march to Moscow, July 27th, about 
a month after the army had crossed the Niemen, Bourgogne 
Says: 
We saw two hundred Voltigeurs of the 9th Regiment who had 
ventured too far, met by a portion of the Russian cavalry... 
Fighting as they went... they formed a square... quite sur- 
rounded ... by lancers and other horse trying in vain to cut 
through them... [At the end] the Russians fled in disorder. . . 
The Emperor at once sent for the most distinguished. 
Caulaincourt’s version of the same incident is: 
..acompany of light infantry, detached from our left... 
were surrounded by a cloud of cavalry. [The men] kept up 
a continuous fire ... they even took some prisoners... [He 
too records the Emperor’s commendation of their gallantry.] 
After the battle of Borodino, September 7th, 1812, Bourgogne 
notes that there were “forty-three Generals disabled, eight ... 
killed on the spot” of whom one was “Caulaincourt, the bro- 
ther of the Emperor’s equerry”. Caulaincourt says “Never 
had a battle cost so many generals”; he was at the Emperor's 
side when his brother’s death was reported. “France loses one 
of her best officers,’ Napoleon said to him. 


The army reached Moscow on the fourteenth of Septem- 
ber. One takes it for granted that Napoleon’s soldiers, wher- 
ever his campaigns took them, were always on the watch for 
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loot. The Emperor set them an example by his own habit of 
requisitioning art treasures for the Louvre as a part of his 
peace settlements. During the rapid advance from the Niemen 
to Moscow there was little looting, for the country was poor 
and the men were most concerned with getting enough food. 
In Moscow they got completely out of hand. Bourgogne says 
that “the Emperor . .. had commanded that no pillage was to 
be allowed . . . but it was impossible to restrain the men”. The 
great fire may have encouraged looting, by giving it a false 
resemblance to salvage; but Bourgogne and his peers did not 
wait for the fire—they went to work at once. He and his 
detail of men spent their first night in the city looting instead 
of patrolling. Later in his story he gives a list of his own 
share of the plunder, which included ‘“‘a Russian Prince’s spit- 
toon set with brilliants” which he intended to present to some 
beau cracheur in his native Condé. At another time he records 
that “the street was filled up with . . . furniture, pianos, glass 
chandeliers . . . an infinity of very expensive things”. 

In these conditions, the emergence of the Jewish trader 
was inevitable. Bourgogne says that he and his friends “ex- 
plored the ruins of the town...” Peasants and soldiers were 
“searching in cellars . . . they were loaded with shawls, cash- 
meres, magnificent Siberian furs ... gold and silver . . . preci- 
ous objects. There were Jews there .. . making all kinds of 
offers to our men for the possession of our things”. Weeks 
after this, toward the end of the retreat, Bourgogne tells of 
meeting Jews who had plenty of French military clothing to 
sell. 

Caulaincourt, who before the Russian campaign had not 
been on active service for some years, is aghast at the senseless 
pillage. He saw “outbreaks of the gravest disorder . . . every 
excess, every crime that can result from the drunkenness of 
soldiers ..., the city rabble ... began pillaging too...” He 
says that army corps quartered outside Moscow “sent in de- 
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tachments to secure their portion of the victuals and booty. 
The result can be guessed”. He speaks of buying for a few 
gold pieces some portraits of the Russian Imperial family 
which he found in use as screens around a soldiers’ bivouac. 
His point of view, in that purchase, does not differ much from 
the Jews’ readiness to buy pillaged goods! 

Napoleon did his bit, too. Caulaincourt says that “the 
Emperor was desirous of sending to Paris some trophies of 
his sojourn in Moscow . . . as tokens of the success of his arms”. 
He was told that in all the city the object most venerated by 
Russians was the cross on the belfry of the church of Ivan 
Veliki. “This fixed the Emperor’s determination, he gave 
orders that it should be taken down’. His staff were “reluct- 
ant to deprive an already ruined city” of such an object, but 
“the Emperor repeated his order and specially charged the 
sappers of the Guard with the execution of it”. Of this affair 
- Bourgogne says, “the cathedral . . . the cross of Ivan the Great 

. on its highest tower .. . is thirty feet high, covered with 
silver-gilt plates . .. men were ordered to take down this cross, 
to be conveyed as a trophy to Paris...” Both Caulaimcourt 
and Bourgogne describe the great difficulty of getting it down. 

Bourgogne’s record is full of notes about food and drink. 
Even on the march to Moscow, both soon became searce. At 
the end of July the men of Bourgogne’s battalion were going 
to great trouble to make their own beer. On September 10th 
he and some of his men killed a horse for food; the Emperor 
saw the deed and did not disapprove. In Moscow the Guard 
quickly made up by their orgies for their earlier privations. 
Bourgogne says that within an hour or two after his battalion 
arrived the sergeants’ quarters were “filled with . . . wines, 
liqueurs, preserved fruits, sweet cakes, flour, but no bread”. 
A few days later they broke into a building; “after exploring 
the house we collected provisions . . . flour, butter . . . sugar 
and coffee, and a barrel of eggs” packed in layers in hay. “We 
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thought we might as well help ourselves,” he says. Hard by 
was a coachbuilder’s shop, and Bourgogne “chose two pretty 
little carriages to transport all our provisions’. Soon after- 
wards they were at it again: “all kinds of preserved fruits, 
liqueurs ... sacks of flour... pots of mustard from the Rue 
St. André des Arts, Paris ... we emptied the shop”. They 
piled the stuff in the street until they could move it; rain came 
on, they made a shelter with doors from houses, lit a fire and 
then “to pass the time we made jam-fritters”. So it goes on: 
“found a great quantity of wine...rum... barrels of excel- 
lent beer. The same day our men discovered a large sugar 
store... we took a quantity to make punch with. This lasted 
all the time we were at Moscow”. There was some slight ele- 
ment of foresight in all this, for later he says “to last for the 
winter we had seven large cases of champagne, a large quan- 
tity of port wine, five hundred bottles of rum... all this for 
six non-commissioned officers, two women and a cook’. He 
records also “a large number of hams... salt fish, flour... 
suet which we had taken for butter”. Small wonder that on 
September 22nd he records that “we sang, smoked, laughed, 
drank and amused ourselves”. At another point he describes 
the scene in their mess: “According to our daily custom .. . 
stretched at full length like pashas on ermine, sable, lion and 
bear skins, smoking costly tobacco in magnificent pipes, an 
enormous silver bow] filled with punch before us, held in its 
place by two Russian bayonets’. 

Perhaps the peak of this sort of thing is Bourgogne’s 
story of the sergeants’ ball. First it must be told that on one 
of their foraging expeditions he and his friends had gathered 
in two women—‘to wash and mend for us”, he says. ‘They 
were discovered by an officer, who borrowed them—‘to wash 
my shirts”. Says Bourgogne, “...no doubt they washed all 
the officers’ shirts, as they did not come back for seven days’. 
But to return: they had 
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found a quantity of men’s and women’s costumes of all na- 
tions. .. French dresses of the time of Louis XVI... beautiful 
materials ...so after dinner we decided to have a ball...a 
real carnival ...the Russian women as French Marquises... 
I superintended their toilette ... We had no wigs for our 
Marquises, the regimental perruquier dressed their hair... 
for grease he used suet, and flour for powder ... they looked 
splendid... We began to dance... we drank a great deal of 
punch ... our Marquises, although they could stand a good 
deal, were beginning to feel their heads swim... they began 
to jump like Tartars ... they seemed to be possessed by the 
devil and made us nearly die with laughing .. . exhausted, they 
sank on the floor ... we went on drinking and dancing. 


This was late in September; tragedy was soon to succeed 
comedy. 

Napoleon’s vacillation and self-deception in his negotia- 
tions with the Czar Alexander are well described by Caulain- 
court. ‘The sands were running out. The Emperor and the 
Guard left Moscow on the nineteenth of October: sergeant and 
general give closely parallel accounts of Napoleon’s narrow 
escape, on the twenty-fifth, from capture by Cossacks. Bour- 
gogne says that during the scuffle “a mounted grenadier of the 
Guard” attacked by mistake a French orderly officer who was 
carrying a Cossack lance, and wounded him severely. Caulain- 
court gives this officer’s name: “. . . Lecouteulx, the Prince of 
Neuchatel’s aide-de-camp on duty, had a sabre run clean 
through his chest by a trooper of the Guard who mistook him 
for a Russian”. He goes on to explain the Emperor’s habits 
in the field and shows how these could lead, as in this case, to 
his being attacked by hostile cavalry only a short distance from 
his headquarters. 

Within ten days after leaving Moscow, “Want, as an 
armed man’, in the grim words of the writer of the Book of 
Proverbs, had caught up with the army. ‘The soldiers had 
brought with them more loot than food, there was no regular 
issue of rations, and Bourgogne says, on the 29th, that “men 
began to hide what they had, to keep it for themselves”. Cau- 
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laincourt says of the men that “uncertain what they would 
have to-morrow they kept whatever they found carefully to 
themselves”. On November 4th Bourgogne records “nothing 
to eat .. . horribly tired’, the men had no strength to look for 
food but “lay down to rest instead”. On the sixth he scented 
warm bread concealed under a soldier’s fur cloak. Bourgogne, 
by threats and money, got some of the fragrant bread, but 
hardly had he succeeded when, in his own words, “my com- 
panions threw themselves on me like madmen and tore it from 
me’. He says later, “we had no friends . . . we looked suspici- 
ously at each other”: he goes on to tell how he found some 
potatoes and hid them from his comrades. Conditions grew 
worse, and yet worse, as the days and weeks wore on. 
Caulaincourt fully corroborates Bourgogne. He says that 
“the surgeons and doctors, with neither food nor physic nor 
bandages . . . not even food for themselves, were forced to 
shun the hapless sick or wounded”. As Master of the Horse 
he pities his animals, “fed on rotting corn and straw from old 


encampments ... all but the strongest died”. Horseflesh, 
however, was the salvation of the human survivors. 
Caulaincourt records that Cossacks “‘“‘attacked . . . the con- 


voy of soldiers who were bringing back the trophies from Mos- 
cow’. Among the trophies recovered was the great cross of 
Ivan Veliki, which Napoleon had intended to set up on the 
dome of the Invalides. No special Russian attacks were needed 
to deprive the rank-and-file of their loot; Bourgogne says “the 
road was heaped with valuable things—pictures, candlesticks, 
and quantities of books”. ‘The jewelled spittoon was among 
this discarded plunder. Bourgogne says he was told that when 
the carts carrying the army’s money were disabled and cap- 
tured, French soldiers and Cossacks stopped fighting to share 
the bags of gold and silver coin. Later, there were offers of 
a hundred francs in silver for twenty francs in gold, from men 
too weak to carry their silver any further. 
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There is perhaps an inkling of the high command’s point 
of view on the situation, and its incurability, in Caulaincourt’s 
statement that the fearful “disorganization of all the units” 
was “an inevitable consequence of the speed of the march” 
which could have been only “three or four leagues a day, 
measured along the road”, if really systematic foraging had 
been done. On a slower march, he says, “the soldiers would 
have followed the flag and would nearly all have been saved”. 
It may be so, but one cannot help feeling that Caulaincourt 
was nearer the truth in another observation, that “our greatest 
foe was lack of discipline”. He speaks more than once of 
Napoleon’s optimism through it all, “as if the Emperor were 
expecting some miracle to alter the climate and end the ruin 
that was descending on us... the Emperor could see our sorry 
plight ... disorder and desolation . . . alas, he deluded himself 
and our ruin followed”. Was his optimism based, partly at 
least, on being well fed himself? For Caulaincourt later says, 
“Only the Emperor had been well served throughout the re- 
treat . . . he always had white bread, linen, his Chambertin, 
good oil, beef or mutton, rice and beans or lentils, his favourite 
vegetables”. His staff must also have been reasonably well 
clothed and fed, for Caulaincourt says that he himself “did not 
suffer from the cold and felt no indisposition during our long 
retreat”. This is in strong contrast to Bourgogne’s sufferings 
and privations, for he was among those whom Caulaincourt 
describes as “emaciated, bloodless, grimy as chimney-sweeps, 
enfeebled . . . spectres . . . although full of dash under fire”. 
Again he says, “at every bivouac we saw large numbers that 
had died of suffocation from the fumes of the fires, because 
they had dragged themselves too close when already frost- 
bitten and half-frozen”’. 

The crossing of the Beresina is singled out, in all stories 
of the retreat, as its most dreadful day. One need not quote 
descriptions of its horrors, but there is an interesting agree- 
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ment upon one military point. Of the low land bordering the 
river Bourgogne says “we crossed ... marshes . . . by means 
of bridges made of pine-wood, fortunately not burned by the 
Russians’. Caulaincourt has, “ . a causeway through a 
marsh ... the greater part of it is constructed of wooden 
bridges. .. How could so easy a means of impeding our pro- 
gress have been overlooked? Six Cossacks with torches would 
have sufficed to cut us off from this means of retreat”. 


Perhaps, though, the smallest things are the most con- 
vincing evidence of the faithfulness of the two records to actual 
fact. Caulaincourt says that at one very steep and icy place 
on the road “we were obliged to sit down and let ourselves 
slide on our posteriors ... The Emperor had to do likewise”. 
Bourgogne says, of a similar situation, “those who were strong 
enough went down in a sitting position”, adding that some of 
the men used their bayonets as brakes. 


Throughout the retreat the conduct of the great majority 
of the men was, of necessity, exactly what is implied by Sawve- 
qui-peut. Bourgogne says that men in charge of the wounded 
“left them for one pretext or another on the road” in order to 
try to save their booty from Moscow. Caulaincourt echoes 
him: “I have seen men deliberately drive their horses at speed 
over rough ground” to shake off those too weak to cling to the 
carts “and smile triumphantly when a jolt freed them of one 
... every man thought of himself, and of himself alone’. But 
Bourgogne says also that “if in this disastrous campaign acts 
of infamy were committed, there were noble actions too”. He 
tells of Prince Emile of Hesse-Cassel, an officer of Ney’s corps, 
whose dragoons, on November 8th, “sacrificed themselves to 
save their young Prince . . . they stood round him the whole 
night ... protecting him from the cold...” Next morning 
many of them were dead. On this same day Bourgogne records 
that Marshal Mortier said to the sentry at his headquarters, 
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“You cannot keep out cold and hunger .. . come in and sit 
down by the fire”. And again, “I have seen men carry a 
wounded officer on their shoulders for many days’. To offset 
Bourgogne’s statements that it was common to see the dead 
stripped of their clothing, and that even men still alive were 
stripped and left to die, there is this. Bourgogne “had the 
good fortune to obtain a bearskin coat’? from a broken-down 
wagon; he tells of its being spread over him by his friends 
when he was delirious from fever; later on, after the crossing 
of the Beresina, he lent it to “a sergeant named Rossiere.. . 
led by one of his men... almost blind... shivering with fever’. 
The coat got wet, then frozen, and when thawed and dried out 
it was useless. Bourgogne regretted its loss bitterly, more 
than once, but it does not seem to have occurred to him that 
his lending of it might rank as one of the “noble actions” he 
speaks of. Caulaincourt says that Napoleon tried to help the 
wounded, “he himself took part in placing many in his own 
carriages’. The Emperor, at Smolensk, “busied himself with 
the distribution of rations . . . unfortunately the state of the 
stores bore no relation to his hopes or to the general need”. 
Caulaincourt, pitying men who from hunger and _ privation 
craved only the sleep that meant death, says that he himself 
“tried in vain to save a number of these unfortunates”’. 

One story of Bourgogne’s is a mad mingling of callous- 
ness and unselfishness. At ‘“‘a miserable little hamlet called 
Gara” the posting-house and its stables were crammed with 
men — eight hundred of them, Bourgogne says. More, of 
whom he was one, tried to get in and failed. The place caught 
fire and many of those inside were burned or trampled to 
death. “It was the picture of Hell”. “We saved seven men”, 
says Bourgogne; also, “we saw men running the risk of the 
flames to drag out the bodies of their wretched comrades”. 
Still more men came up, too late to help at all, only to get 
warm at the fire and cook their horsemeat. 
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The devotion of the French soldiers to the Emperor was 
magnificent. One of Bourgogne’s friends, sergeant Picart, 
after a heavy fall into a deep ditch full of snow, roundly cursed 
Russia and Napoleon— “... the dances he has led me these 
last sixteen years ... we suffered in Egypt . . . but that’s 
nothing compared with these deserts of snow’. This same 
man, not long afterwards, trying to hearten lost and despair- 
ing stragglers, exhorted them to “cheer up .. . if we can find 
the Emperor it will be all right”. Caulaincourt says that the 
“veterans cheered up as soon as they caught a glimpse of the 
Emperor’. Again he says, “How generous these Frenchmen 
were ... not a murmur... they cursed the elements, but had 
not a word of reproach for La Gloire’. Bourgogne says that 
one night when Grenadiers of the Guard were looking for “dry 
wood to warm the Emperor, everyone willingly gave the best 
they had. Even dying men raised their heads to say, “Take 
what you can for the Emperor’ ”’. 

Throughout the retreat Marshal Ney is the great figure 
in this devotion to Napoleon and to military duty. Again and 
again the records of general and sergeant break out in admira- 
tion for the valour of Ney and his rear-guard corps, especially 
for the skilful crossing of the Dnieper to escape the Russians 
after Davout had withdrawn. This was the occasion when 
Napoleon feared Ney was lost and said in Caulaincourt’s hear- 
ing that he would “give the three hundred millions in gold” 
which he had in the Tuileries vaults, to save him. Caulaincourt 
quotes Ney, “All the Cossacks in the world” were not going to 
stop him from rejoining the main army. Bourgogne says that 
when Ney was in Wilna, many weeks later, he was urged by 
a German general of his corps to leave the town at once, for 
the Russians were close at hand. Ney pointed from a window 
at his remaining grenadiers, a hundred or so, and replied that 
with them “he could afford to laugh at all the Cossacks in 
Russia’, and that he would sleep in the town as he had planned 
to do. 
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Perhaps it was Ney’s supreme confidence, his refusal to 
be hurried, that enabled an officer in the German artillery 
attached to his corps to find time to make over a hundred 
sketches during the campaign, many of them scenes of the 
horrors of the retreat. Some of these sketches were used as 
illustrations for the English edition of Bourgogne’s Memoirs 
—even in the small reproductions they are stark and dreadful. 

Finally, there is one point where the records of general 
and sergeant differ, but this again proves the reliability of 
both accounts. Caulaincourt, as befits the aristocrat in the 
inner circle of the Emperor’s headquarters, nearly always uses 
the highest titles of Napoleon’s commanders—he speaks of the 
King of Naples, the Prince of Eckmuhl, the Duke of Friuli, 
Prince of Elchingen, to name only four of them. Bourgogne, 
who as a veteran of the Imperial Guard would know the 
origins of these men, seldom gives them more than their mili- 
tary rank of Marshal and at times calls them simply Murat, 
Davout, Duroc, Ney. “A man’s a man,” Bourgogne seems to 
say—and, after all, Ney’s proudest title was the unofficial one 
given him by Napoleon—'Le Brave des Braves’. 


SHAKESPEARE AND SOME SCENES IN THE 
WAVERLEY NOVELS 


By Rosert K. Gorpdon 


iV eee Scott’s witty or tragic imagination was working 
at the top of its powers,” wrote C. EK. Montague in one 
of his essays, “more and more whiffs of Shakespeare would 
seem to visit his brain, to regale and incite it.” Any good reader 
of the Waverley Novels knows how true that is. He remem- 
bers, for example, The Heart of Midlothian, the scene between 
Jeanie and Effie Deans in the Tolbooth, a scene inspired by 
but not copied from that between Claudio and Isabella in 
Measure for Measure (III. i). The struggle in Jeanie be- 
tween her love for Effie and her integrity is essentially the same 
as the struggle in Isabella. Effie’s pitiful plea is summed up 
in the words of Claudio which Scott put at the head of his 
chapter: 

Sweet sister, let me live! 

What sin you do to save a brother’s life, 

Nature dispenses with the deed so far 

That it becomes a virtue. 
But Scott’s scene is no mere reflection of something else; it has 
life and power of its own. He finds words for Effie and Jeanie 
as right as those which Shakespeare finds for Claudio and Isa- 
bella. The use of Ratcliffe in the scene—he would be quite at 
home in the underworld of Measure for Measure—shows how 
well Scott had learned the value of contrast from Shakespeare, 
learned it as only a great writer could. 

The story of The Bride of Lammermoor was a piece of 
Scottish family history, but Scott could not tell this tale of 
love and hatred between two houses and not remember Romeo 
and Juliet. The chapter in which Ravenswood suddenly ap- 
pears at the signing of the marriage contract is headed by 
Tybalt’s words: 
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This by his tongue should be a Montague! 
Fetch me my rapier, boy; 

Now by the faith and honour of my kin, 
To strike him dead I hold it not a sin. 


But what was in Scott’s mind was not so much the scene in 
Capulet’s house in which these words are spoken as that be- 
tween Romeo and Paris at the tomb of the Capulets. When 
Colonel Ashton and Bucklaw challenge him, Ravenswood re- 
plies: “Arrange it as you will, leave me but this day in peace, 
and I will have no dearer employment on earth to-morrow than 
to give you all the satisfaction you can desire.” Romeo’s 
phrase, “dear employment” (V. iii. 32) had stuck in Scott’s 
memory. ‘Two chapters later, the same scene from Romeo and 
Juliet is still haunting Scott. Colonel Ashton again challenges 
Ravenswood, and Ravenswood answers: “Do not urge to 
farther desperation a wretch who is already desperate. Enjoy 
your life while you can, and let me seek my death from an- 
other.” At once we think of Romeo’s words to Paris: 


Good gentle youth, tempt not a desperate man; 
Fly hence and leave me: think upon these gone; 
Let them affright thee. I beseech thee, youth, 
Put not another sin upon my head 

By urging me to fury. 


But, in this scene, Hamlet as well as Romeo and Juliet is work- 
ing upon Scott’s imagination. How could he confront Ravens- 
wood and Colonel Ashton beside Lucy’s grave without re- 
membering Hamlet and Laertes at the grave of Ophelia? Both 
Ophelia and Lucy have, under parental pressure, rejected 
their suitors; both have died in madness. Both Hamlet and 
Ravenswood are newly returned from abroad. It is sufficient 
praise of these scenes in The Bride of Lammermoor that they 
remain impressive even when Scott summons memories of 
Romeo and Hamlet. 

Sometimes the resemblance between Scott’s scene and 
Shakespeare’s is not very marked, and only a phrase tells us 


1As often with Scott, the quotation is a little inaccurate. 
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that Scott is thinking of something in the plays. Take the 
scene in the solitary moorland farmhouse in Old Mortality. 
Claverhouse and his troopers have just rescued Morton. The 
covenanters have been disposed of. Claverhouse and Morton 
sit drinking and talking. Suddenly the wild figure of Muckle- 
wrath rises from the floor and confronts Claverhouse. 


His face, where it was not covered with blood-streaks, was 

ghastly pale, for the hand of death was on him. He bent upon 

Claverhouse eyes in which the grey light of insanity still 

twinkled, though just about to flit for ever. 

With wild eloquence he denounces Claverhouse as a shed- 
der of innocent blood and then drops dead. 


When he dropped, Claverhouse asked in an unconcerned tone 
of voice — “How came the fellow here? Speak, you staring 
fool!’ he added, addressing the nearest dragoon, “unless you 
would have me think you such a poltroon as to fear a dying 
man.” 


The dragoon crossed himself, and replied with a faltering 
voice—‘‘That the dead fellow had escaped their notice when 
they removed the other bodies, as he chanced to have fallen 
where a cloak or two had been flung aside and covered him.” 


“Take him away now, then, you gaping idiot, and see that he 
does not bite you, to put an old proverb to shame. This is a 
new incident, Mr. Morton, that dead men should rise and push 
us from our stools.” 


Across Scott’s imagination as he wrote flashed the mem- 
ory of the banquet-scene in Macbeth. By a phrase (“and push 
us from our stools”) he makes us see blood-boltered Banquo 
beside Mucklewrath and the terror-stricken Macbeth beside 
the cool, contemptuous Claverhouse. 

In an earlier scene in the same novel the hint is even 
slighter that Scott is thinking of Shakespeare. Cuddie Head- 
rigg, dismissed from the employ of Lady Bellenden, comes 
with his mother Mause to seek service from Henry Morton. 
Mause makes the interview a little difficult by her interrup- 
tions, but Cuddie manages to state his case. Morton persuades 
Milnwood, his uncle, to engage Cuddie as ploughman. The 
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next day at table Cuddie, who is “gay gleg at meal-time’’, at- 
tracts Milnwood’s attention. “And ever and anon Milnwood 
turned his eyes from the huge feeder to cast indignant glances 
upon his nephew.” ‘The clue is “huge feeder”. Scott was 
thinking of Shylock’s verdict on Launcelot Gobbo: “The patch 
is kind enough, but a huge feeder.” Once we realize this, we 
notice several points of resemblance between Shakespeare’s 
situation and Scott’s. Both Milnwood and Shylock are misers; 
Cuddie and his mother interview Morton as Launcelot and his 
father interview Bassanio; Cuddie is embarrassed by his 
mother’s tongue, Launcelot by his father’s; Cuddie bears a 
note from Edith Bellenden to her lover, Launcelot one from 
Jessica to hers; both Cuddie and Launcelot are pleased by the 
outcome of the interview; both are shrewd, impudent fellows. 

But all this does not lessen the freshness and independ- 
ence of Scott’s scene. There is here no question of imitation 
or mere reproduction. Scott’s imagination, enlivened by the 
memory of Launcelot, Old Gobbo and Shylock, has employed 
itself happily and skilfully on Cuddie, Mause and Milnwood. 

It would be easy to illustrate further the profit Scott drew 
from his eager reading and re-reading of the plays. The world 
that talks and sings and laughs and suffers in the comedies, 
tragedies and histories was constantly present to Scott as he 
shaped his own characters and made them act and speak. Two 
hundred chapter-headings proclaim his discipleship. He had 
been reading and quoting Shakespeare for about thirty-five 
years before Waverley. No other writer so widened and deep- 
ened Scott’s sympathies, so roused and strengthened his imag- 
ination, so suppled and enriched his English. 

But in his use of Shakespeare there is sometimes not pro- 
fit but loss. Too often Shakespeare is called upon when Scott’s 
imagination is not “working at the top of its powers’. ‘The 
result is that we can hardly avoid making awkward and dam- 
aging comparisons. 
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Let us begin with a border-line case in The Abbot (ch. 31) 
where there is room for some difference of opinion as to the 
effect of the Shakespearean references. Queen Mary, with 
playful affection, is hinting at the possibility of a marriage 
between Catherine Seyton and Roland Graeme. She asks 
Lady Fleming at whose wedding it was she last danced. Forced 
to answer, Lady Fleming says it was at the wedding of Sebas- 
tian, who had married one of the Queen’s servants on the night 
of Darnley’s murder. At once tragic memories rush upon the 
Queen. She wildly accuses Lady Fleming of treachery. 

“Be patient—be composed, dearest Sovereign!” cried Cather- 
ine; and then addressing Lady Fleming angrily, she added: 
“How could you say aught that reminded her of her husband?” 

The word reached the ear of the unhappy Princess, who 
caught it up, speaking with great rapidity. ‘Husband !—what 
husband ?—Not his most Christian Majesty—he is ill at ease— 
he cannot mount on horseback.—Not him of the Lennox.—But 
it was the Duke of Orkney thou wouldst say.” 

“For God’s love, madam,be patient!” said the Lady Fleming. 
But the Queen’s excited imagination could by no entreaty be 
diverted from its course. ‘‘Bid him come hither to our aid,” 
she said, “and bring with him his lambs, as he calls them— 
Bowton, Hay of Talla, Black Ormiston, and his kinsman Hob 
—Fie! how swart they are, and how they smell of sulphur! 
What! closeted with Morton? Nay, if the Douglas and the 
Hepburn hatch the complot together, the bird, when it breaks 
the shell, will scare Scotland. Will it not, my Fleming?” 

“She grows wilder and wilder,” said Fleming; “‘we have too 
many hearers for these strange words!” 

“Roland,” said Catherine, “in the name of God be gone! You 
cannot aid us here. Leave us to deal with her alone. Away— 
away !” 

The last two speeches clearly echo Lady Macbeth’s frantic 
words to the nobles in the banquet-scene: 

I pray you speak not, he grows worse and worse; 
Question enrages him. At once, good-night: 
Stand not upon the order of your going; 
But go at once. 
In so far as the banquet-scene is recalled, the parallel is 


between Macbeth and Queen Mary. But the sleep-walking 
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scene is of more account. Both Lady Macbeth and Mary are 
Queens of Scotland, and both have dark and guilty memories. 
In swift, broken allusions only half understood by the awed 
listeners Lady Macbeth recalls Duncan, Lady Macduff, 
Banquo, and again Duncan, and Queen Mary recalls the 
Dauphin (“his most Christian Majesty”), Darnley (“him of 
the Lennox’’), Bothwell (“the Duke of Orkney’’), and again 
Darnley (Bowton, Hay of Talla, Ormiston, and his kinsman 
Hob were all concerned in the murder of Darnley) .’ 

The merits of Scott’s scene need not be questioned, but 
should we not be more ready to recognize them if he did not 
thrust upon us the memory of Shakespeare’s scene with its far 
greater power and intensity? 

Macbeth, Scott’s favourite among the tragedies, appears 
also in Kenilworth. Leicester entertaining Elizabeth at his 
castle (ch. 37) reminded Scott of Macbeth and his wife playing 
host to Duncan. Both Leicester and Macbeth have hopes of 
kingship; both find it hard to hide their secret thoughts in the 
presence of their royal guests. Varney rebukes Leicester, as 
Lady Macbeth does her husband, for lack of self-control. But 
here, as in The Abbot, Scott is thinking of two scenes in 
Macbeth: the banquet-scene and also the earlier scene (I. vil) 
in which Macbeth, who has left the banquet-hall, is sought out 
and reproached by his wife. A brief outline of Scott’s scene 
will show him drawing now on one scene, now on the other. 

Leicester is summoned from the banquet-hall and from 
the presence of Elizabeth. The Queen gives him leave to with- 
draw. “Go, my lord... Yet, my lord, as you would have us 
believe ourself your welcome and honoured guest, we entreat 
you to think less of our good cheer, and favour us with more 
of your good countenance than we have this day enjoyed; for, 


2 Queen Mary’s words: “Fie! how swart they are and how they smell of 
sulphur,” as she remembers the gunpowder and the begrimed faces of the 
murderers at Kirk of Field, may be compared with Lady Macbeth’s “Fie, my 
lord, fie!’’ and ‘‘Here’s the smell of the blood still.” 
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whether prince or peasant be the guest, the welcome of the 
host will always be the better part of the entertainment.” This 
is from Lady Macbeth’s rebuke to her husband: 
My royal lord, 

You do not give the cheer: the feast is sold 

That is not often vouch’d, while ’tis a-making, 

*Tis given with welcome. 
Leicester withdraws to the door and there confers with Var- 
ney, as Macbeth does with the First Murderer. Like Macbeth, 
he is agitated but seeks to control his feelings. Varney blames 
him for his “wild, suspected, and half-frenzied demeanour’’.’ 
Leicester assures Varney he will not betray himself. His 
words show that now Scott is thinking of the earlier scene in 
Macbeth (I. vii): “I will tax to the highest every faculty of 
my mind. Fear me not, I say. I will to the Queen instantly; 
not thine own looks and language shall be more impenetrable 
than mine.” This is a prose version of Macbeth’s declaration: 

I am settled and bend up 

Each corporal agent to the terrible feat. 

Away, and mock the time with fairest show: 

False face must hide what the false heart doth know. 

Here, as in the scene in The Abbot, Scott proclaims his 

debt. He makes no attempt to cover up his tracks.* He makes 
everything easy for the tracer of literary influences. But he 
is scarcely wise in doing so. Beside Macbeth, and that is where 
Scott forces us to place him, Leicester becomes like one of the 
figures on the battlements of Kenilworth Castle, a thing of 
pasteboard and buckram. 


3 That is, Varney for the moment reminds us of Lady Macbeth. But in 
many parts of the novel he is a simplified Iago. 


4The headings of chapters 21, 37, and 38 are from Macbeth. Some of 

Leicester’s soliloquies about his ambitions and the difficulties in his way (e.g. 
at the end of ch. 21) were probably suggested by Macbeth. At times Alasco, 
the astrologer, reminds us of the witches. In ch. 18 he hints that Leicester 
will be king, and Leicester says to him: “Wretch! if you dare to palter with 
me...”, obviously echoing Macbeth’s words about the witches: — 

And be these juggling fiends no more believed 

That palter with us in a double sense. 
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One or two more examples of this light-hearted tactless- 
ness, this insensitive unawareness of danger, may be briefly 
mentioned. The sudden meeting and parting of Diana Vernon 
and Francis Osbaldistone in the Highlands is an excellent 
romantic scene. The stage is well set: the wild hills, the fleecy 
mist, the keen frosty air, the winding river silvered by the 
moonlight. ‘The incidents are well managed: the sudden 
coming of Diana and her mysterious companion, her half- 
surrender to tenderness, the parting of the lovers. But what 
are we to say when Francis likens his suffering to that of Lear? 


I felt the tightening of the throat and breast, the hysterica 
passio of poor Lear; and, sitting down by the wayside, I shed 
a flood of the first and most bitter tears which had flowed 
from my eyes since childhood. 


Nothing earlier in the story of Osbaldistone’s love has an in- 
tensity which warrants Scott in summoning to our imagination 
the mighty figure of Lear. ‘That intensity cannot now be 
suddenly and easily created by a phrase. Shakespeare cannot 
be made to do for Scott what Scott should have done for him- 
self. The gulf dividing great tragedy from tender romance 
cannot be lightly crossed. In Old Mortality the scene of Henry 
Morton’s home-coming after years of absence is not without 
pathos. But its power to engage our sympathies is surely 
lessened, not increased, when Morton’s words, “The little dogs 
and all”, leave us no choice but to compare his unhappiness 
with the agony of Lear. Rashleigh Osbaldistone in Rob Roy 
reminds us at times of Iago and at other times of Richard III. 
Indeed, his cousin Francis declares he is “Richard the Third 
in all but his hump-back’’. But do we feel that Scott has earned 
the right to make such comparisons? Set Rashleigh beside 
Balzac’s terrible Cousine Bette. She is, Balzac tells us, “tout 
a la fois un Jago et un Richard III”. As we watch her with 
a horror and fascination such as Rashleigh never arouses, we 
do not feel the comparison to be extravagant. 


ELEGY IN SPRING 


By NATHANIEL A. BENSON 


You, my friend, who are dead and will never awaken 
Blind to this wave of wonder that is spring, 

I will keep watch for you who have forsaken 

This lovely earth—give me your songs to sing! 


For I will sing of your raptures, and voice your gladness 
That winter is gone and the bitter April days, 

And sorrow put by for a season and stilled is sadness, 
And the glory of heaven has come to the blossoming sprays. 


Green of the grass, soft air, and a haze of light, 

All that is lovely in life come round again, 

And the warmth of Avalon blessing the noon and night 
And even a gentle glory in the rain. 


Now in this moment immortal with beauty awaking,— 
Beauty, the phoenix who mounts from the season’s pyre 
When young leaf buds and a world of blossoms are breaking 
Forth into sight in a fragrant and matchless fire. 


Now that I live and look back with a heart of wonder 

On a score and a half of springs that have come and gone— 
Behind the floating cloud rolls ghostly thunder 

And the shadow of years falls on the sunniest lawn. 


So I shall sing of the earth and her bridal of spring, 

Of beauty the blossom born in the human heart, 

For man, the alien, and the unenduring 

Who plays in this lovely scene the exile, the stranger’s part. 


GRANT ALLEN 


By GErorGE HERBERT CLARKE 


RANT Allen’s paternal grandfather was Jonathan Allen, 

of Killatoe, County Clare, Ireland. He was a member of 
the Irish Bar and a close friend of Daniel O’Connell. He 
married his cousin, a daughter of Joseph Antisell, of Arbour 
Hall, Tipperary, and their son (Grant Allen’s father) was 
named Joseph Antisell Allen. ‘This gentleman became a 
Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin, took holy orders in the 
Church of England, and emigrated to Canada in 1840. After 
some years of priesthood at Christieville, Quebec, and else- 
where, he took charge of Holy Trinity Church on Wolfe 
Island, near Kingston, Ontario, in 1848, but resigned his min- 
istry in 1852 as the result of a doctrinal difference with his 
Bishop, and retired to a life of scholarly leisure at “Alwington” 
in Kingston. He produced a number of pamphlets and also 
three volumes of verse, one of which contains a long poem 
(1864) celebrating the tercentenary of the birth of Shake- 
speare. 

Joseph Antisell Allen married Catherine Anne Charlotte 
Grant de Longueuil, the only daughter of Charles William 
Grant, fifth Baron of Longueuil, and of Caroline Coffin, 
daughter of General John Coffin, of “Alwington Manor”, 
New Brunswick, and niece of Sir Isaac Coffin, Bart. John and 
Isaac Coffin were descendants (in the fifth generation) of 
Tristram Coffin, who in 1642 came from Devonshire to join 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony. Tristram led the twenty men 
who bought Nantucket Island from Lord Sterling, owner of 
the island by Royal Grant. John and Isaac were educated at 
the Boston Latin School and sided with the Crown during the 
American Revolution. 

The marriage of Caroline Coffin to Charles William 
Grant, Baron de Longueuil, has been mentioned above. In 
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The Old Régime in Canada Francis Parkman refers to the 
latter’s family as “the most truly eminent in Canada”. The 
Baron’s father was Captain David Alexander Grant, of Blair- 
findie. He married Marie Charles Joseph, Baroness de 
Longueuil in her own right, the Barony having been created 
by Louis XIV in 1700. The Grant family, through loyalty to 
the Stuart cause, had fled to Canada after Culloden in 1746 
and had lost their Scottish estates. 

In Grant Allen, then, we find a remarkable admixture of 
Irish, Scottish, French and English blood. “It should not be 
necessary,” says Clement Shorter, writing in The Bookman in 
1899, ‘‘to emphasize the Celtic element in Grant Allen, because 
he was always insisting upon it himself, and because he did 
more than anyone else to popularize the theory of the Celtic 
element in literature first propounded by Renan and Matthew 
Arnold’. Grant was the second son and third child in a family 
of seven, consisting of two boys and five girls. The eldest 
daughter, Carolina, married John Machar, son of the Reverend 
John Maule Machar, a former Principal of Queen’s Univer- 
sity and father of Agnes Maule Machar, the poetess. Grant 
was born on February 24th, 1848, and was christened Charles 
Grant Blairfindie Allen. He was not a robust child and felt 
keenly the severity of the long Canadian winters. Indeed, he 
never outgrew his physical frailties and endured many illnesses 
throughout his life. E:ven thus early, however, he became an 
enthusiastic amateur naturalist as he explored Wolfe and 
Howe Islands and others of the Thousand Islands. His chief 
boyish diversions were fishing and skating. 

When the boy reached the age of thirteen, the family re- 
moved to New Haven, Connecticut, where Grant, whose father 
was his first teacher, came under the care of a Yale tutor. Next 
year (1862), the Allens were in France, and Grant attended 
the College Impériale at Dieppe. Not long afterward, before 
his parents returned to Canada, he was sent to King Edward’s 
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School in Birmingham, England. He entered Oxford in 1867, 
winning the Senior Classical Postmastership, tenable for five 
years, at Merton College. He made a good record at Oxford, 
reaching a first in Moderations in 1869, a second in Greats in 
1870, and graduating in 1871. Grant Allen’s brother-in-law, 
Professor H. R. Fairclough, of Stanford University, de- 
scribes Allen’s Oxford as “pre-scientific”’, but adds that 


from childhood he had been devoted to botany and later his 
main intellectual interest became scientific and philosophical 
speculation. He was an ardent student of the works of Spen- 
cer, Darwin and Huxley, and at Oxford was known as a pro- 
nounced evolutiorist and a brilliant exponent of “the Gospel 
according to Herbert Spencer’’. 


Edward Clodd refers briefly to Grant Allen’s early mar- 
riage, soon after which “his wife was stricken with paralysis, 
rendering her totally helpless for two years, when the end 
came’. Allen accordingly had to struggle hard to avoid debt, 
teaching Latin and Greek verse in preparatory schools, serv- 
ing as tutor to Lord Huntly’s sons, and staying in Oxford 
“only within the limits of residence necessary for securing his 
degree’. Among his chief friends there were Edward Clodd, 
Franklin Richards and York Powell, afterwards Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modern History. He became much attached to 
Richards’s sister-in-law, Miss Ellen Jerrard, whom he married 
in 1873. Her father was Thomas Jerrard, of Lyme Regis, 
Dorset, and the maiden name of her mother (also a Devonian, 
of Newton Abbot) was Patience Webber. The Allens had a 
long and happy married life, and The Woman Who Did— 
Allen’s own favourite among his novels—is addressed “to my 
dear wife, to whom [ have dedicated my twenty happiest 
years”. It was written at Perugia in the spring of 1893, 
“wholly and solely’, as its author says, “to satisfy my own taste 
and my own conscience”. He called it his evangel, for it 
preaches what Allen regarded as a higher standard of morality 
in the relations between men and women than that which was 
then or is even now conventionally imposed. 
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Shortly after their marriage Allen and his second wife 
sailed for Jamaica, that he might assume the Chair of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy at the newly established Queen’s Col- 
lege in Spanish Town. He held this post for three years, until 
it was abolished, when he returned home. In 1874 he had writ- 
ten from Jamaica to Herbert Spencer, enclosing some verses 
in praise of this honoured master. Spencer’s reply, dated 


December 10th, concludes as follows: 


Naturally, it is grateful to me to find, here and there, one 
who recognizes the meaning and scope of the work to which 
I have devoted my life—the more grateful because there are 
few who have the breadth of view for seeing more than the 
particular applications of the doctrine of Evolution. Except- 
ing only my friends, Professors Huxley and Tyndall, and my 
American friends, Professor Fiske and Professor Youmans, I 
know none, personally, who have from the beginning seen the 
general purpose which runs through the System of Synthetic 
Philosophy. Apart from other reasons, your letter is pleasant 
to me as implying that even in remote regions there are others, 
unknown to me, having that mental kinship which is shown 
by a wider comprehension than that of the specialist. 

Respecting the sentiment expressed in your verses, it is 
scarcely proper for me to say anything, unless to disclaim a 
merit so high as that ascribed. I am not debarred, however, 
from expressing an opinion respecting the rendering of the 
ideas, which seems to me admirable, alike in its choice of lan- 
guage and in the music of the versification. 


Allen must have left Jamaica with some regret, for he had 
become much interested in its tropical flora and fauna and in 
the native inhabitants, as several of his later essays attest. 
Upon his return to England he published in 1877 his first 
work, Physiological disthetics. He has given a lively account 
of this in My First Book, by Jerome K. Jerome and others. 
He wrote it, he says, in Oxford lodgings, and published it at 
his own expense. Being still young and having some money 
on hand granted as compensation for the abolition of his Ja- 
maican post, he took the risk. The publication by Henry S. 
King & Company cost him 120 guineas, but he lost only thirty 
pounds on the transaction. “It paid me in the end, both scien- 
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tifically and commercially”. For Allen thus became known to 
the leaders of thought in London and the editors unbent a little, 
Leslie Stephen of the Cornhill quickly accepting two articles. 
Herbert Spencer permitted the dedication of the book to him 
and advanced its fortunes. Allen now definitely determined 
upon an author’s career. He was on the staff of the London 
Daily News for a time, as were Andrew Lang and R. L. 
Stevenson. 

During the next twenty-five years Allen produced some 
seventy-three books, including popular expositions of biology, 
philosophy, history, anthropology, archzology, theology, ete. 
Among the most attractive of these treatises may be mentioned 
The Colour-Sense (1879) ; The Evolutionist at Large (1881) ; 
The Colours of Flowers (1882); Colin Clout’s Calendar and 
Flowers and Their Pedigrees (1883); Post-Prandial Philo- 
sophy (1894); and Flashlights on Nature (1899). ‘These 
essays, in general, as he says of the volume called Vignettes 
from Nature (1881) are written “from an easy-going, half- 
scientific, half-zsthetic standpoint’. Force and E’nergy (1888) 
presents a new theory of dynamics. Darwin wrote Allen in 
1881 concerning The Evolutionist at Large: 


... 1 have this minute read the last word ... and I hope that 
you will not think me troublesome if I tell you how much the 
whole has pleased me. Who can tell how many young persons 
your chapters may bring up to be good working evolutionists? 
I quite envy you your power of writing—your words flow so 
easily, clearly, and pleasantly. Some of your statements seemed 
to me rather too bold; but I do not know that this much signi- 
fies in a work of the kind, and may perhaps be an advantage. 
Several of your views are quite new to me, and seem extremely 
probable. 


Allen produced also Anglo-Saxon Britain (1881), Bio- 
graphies of Working-Men (1884) and — in the series called 
English Worthies—a Life of Charles Darwin (1885). Spencer 
called this last a contribution to 


philosophical biography—biography which deals with its sub- 
ject as a product not only of family antecedents, but of social 
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antecedents, and traces his development in connection with the 
influence of his own time. This you have done, I think, very 
satisfactorily—so satisfactorily, indeed, that I feel myself as 
now having a much clearer conception of Darwin’s relation to 
biological science and general thought than I had before. I 
hope the book will get all the large credit which it deserves. 


He wrote Nature Studies (with four colleagues) in 1883; 
edited the Miscellaneous and Posthumous Works of Buckle in 
1885; translated in verse-form the Attis of Catullus in 1892; 
and published The Evolution of the Idea of God in 1897. This 
Jast is considered by many his most important work. During 
his last years he compiled a number of “Historical Guides” 
(Belgium, Paris, Venice, Florence, etc.), for he had travelled 
widely and had taken many notes. 

In fiction Allen produced some thirty novels and a num- 
ber of short stories. The more acceptable tales may be men- 
tioned as follows, in their chronological order: Strange Stories 
(1884) ; Babylon (1885) ; In All Shades (1886) ; This Mortal 
Coil and The Devil’s Die (1888) ; The Tents of Shem (1889) ; 
The Great Taboo (1890); Recalled to Life and What's Bred 
in the Bone (1891; this latter book was written within a month 
and won a prize of a thousand pounds); The British Barbar- 
tans (1895); The Woman Who Did (1896). Although he is 
usually thought of as a writer of fiction, Allen insisted that his 
work in this kind was merely incidental. “I wasn’t born a 
novelist, I was only made one. I dropped into romance... 
by pure force of circumstances”. His account in My First 
Book proceeds as follows: 


... One day it happened that I wanted to write a scientific 
article on the impossibility of knowing one had seen a ghost, 
even if one saw one. For convenience’ sake, and to make the 
moral clearer, I threw the argument into narrative form, but 
without the slightest intention of writing a story. It was pub- 
lished in Belgravia under the title of Our Scientific Observa- 
tions on a Ghost, and was reprinted later in my little volume 
of Strange Stories. Mr. Chatto wrote to ask me whether I 
could supply him with another story, like the last I had writ- 
ten, for the Belgravia Annual. ... Like a good journalist, I 
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never refuse an order of any sort; so I sat down at once and 
wrote a tale about a mummy on the ghastliest and most ap- 
proved Christmas number pattern. Strange to say, Mr. 
Chatto again printed it, and, what was still more remarkable, 
asked for more of the same description. From that time forth, 
I went on producing short stories for Belgravia; but I hardly 
took them seriously, being immersed at the time in biological 
study. I looked upon my own pretensions in the way of fiction 
as an amiable fad of my kind friend Chatto; and not to preju- 
dice any little scientific reputation I might happen to have 
earned, I published them all under the carefully veiled pseudo- 
nym of “J. Arbuthnot Wilson’’.* 


I had sent to Belgravia a little tale about a Chinaman, en- 
titled Mr. Chung and written perhaps rather more seriously 
and carefully than my previous efforts. This happened to at- 
tract the attention of Mr. James Payn, who had then just suc- 
ceeded to the editorship of the Cornhill. ... I received almost 
at the same time two letters from Mr. Payn, one of them 
addressed to me in my own name, and regretting that he would 
probably be unable to insert my scientific papers in his maga- 
zine in future; the other, sent through Chatto & Windus to 
the imaginary J. Arbuthnot Wilson, and asking for a short 
story somewhat in the style of “my admirable Mr. Chung’’. 

Encouraged by the discovery that so good a judge of fiction 
thought well of my humble efforts at story-writing, I sat down 
at once and produced two pieces for the Cornhill. One was 
The Reverend John Cready—a tale of a black parson who 
reverted to savagery—which has perhaps attracted more at- 
tention than any other of my short stories. The other, which 
I myself immensely prefer, was The Curate of Churnside. 
Both were so well noticed that I began to think seriously of 
fiction as an alternative subject. In the course of the next 
year I wrote several more sketches of the same sort, which 
were published . .. in the Cornhill, Longmans’, The Gentle- 
man’s and Belgravia. If I can recollect aright, the first sug- 
gestion to collect and reprint them all in a single volume came 
from Mr. Chatto. They were published as Strange Stories 
under my own name, and I thus, for the first time, acknow- 
ledged my desertion of my earliest loves—science and philo- 
sophy—for the less profound but more lucrative pursuit of 
literature. 


Strange Stories was well received and well reviewed. Its 
reception gave me confidence for future ventures. Acting 
upon James Payn’s advice, I set to work seriously upon a 


1QOther pen-names used by Grant Allen were “Cecil Power”, “Martin 
Leach Warborough” and “Olive Pratt Raynor”. 
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three-volume novel. My first idea was to call it Born Out of 
Due Time, as it narrated the struggles of a Socialist thinker a 
century in front of his generation; but, at Mr. Chatto’s sug- 
gestion, the title was afterwards changed to Philistia. I de- 
sired, if possible, to run it through the Cornhill, and Mr. Payn 
promised to take it into his most favourable consideration for 
that purpose. However, when the unfinished manuscript was 
submitted in due time to his editorial eye, he rightly objected 
that it was far too socialistic for the tastes of his public. He 
said it would rather repel than attract readers. I was dis- 
appointed at the time. I see now that, as an editor, he was 
perfectly right; I was giving the public what I felt and thought 
and believed myself, not what the public felt and thought and 
wanted. 

Mr. Chatto, however, was prepared to accept the undoubted 
risk of publishing Philistia. Only, to meet his views, the de- 
nouement was altered... Mr. Chatto gave me a lump sum 
down for serial rights and copyright, and ran Philistia through 
the pages of The Gentleman’s. When it finally appeared in a 
book form, it obtained on the whole more praise than blame, 
and, as it paid a great deal better than scientific journalism, 
it decided me that my role in life henceforth must be that of 
a novelist. And a novelist I now am, good, bad, or indifferent. 


Grant Allen died on October 25th, 1899, at the house 
called “The Croft” which he had built at Hindhead, Hasle- 
mere, Surrey. He had chosen to live in Surrey long before, 
first at Dorking (from 1881), where he was George Mere- 
dith’s neighbour; and finally at Hindhead (from 1893). His 
widow; his only son, Jerrard Grant Allen, born at Lyme Regis 
in 1878; and one sister, Mrs. Arklay Fergusson, survived him. 
Two other sisters who were living in 1899 are now deceased: 
Edith Allen and Frederica Fairclough. His mother had died 
five years earlier, but his father outlived him by a year. His 
body was cremated and the ashes were scattered over his gar- 
den—an idyllic spot—at the Croft. His close friend and bio- 


grapher, Edward Clodd, sums up his chief characteristics thus: 


—My own intimate relations with Allen for well-nigh twenty 
years is warrant for adding that a more lovable, considerate, 
true, and sympathetic friend there could not be, while it would 
be hard to find his equal as a suggestive and inspiring compan- 
ion, the catholicity of whose tastes and the breadth of whose 
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knowledge, ... made his society a perennial delight. The man 
was greater than his books. His talk was, as Lewes says of 
Plato’s dialogues, full of ‘‘speculative yeast’’. For whether he 
dissected a flower or described a picture, or unravelled an ety- 
mology; whether he analysed an individual character, or a race 
temperament; or whether he expounded theories of origins, 
from origin of sex to origin of belief in spiritual beings, he 
was as suggestive as he was illuminative and instructive. 
Touched by enthusiasm ever to know more of a universe and 
its contents which begot in him no feeling of reverence, but 
which fed his sense of wonder —such was Allen: always 
learning. 


These words are quoted from Grant Allen: A Memoir 
(1900), Allen’s chief memorial. No portrait of him was 
painted. In the funeral oration delivered at Woking by 
another friend, Frederic Harrison, the following tribute ap- 
peared: 


. .. No disease, no exhaustion of body or brain, no care or 
anxiety, no distraction from the visible world without, could 
stifle his intense eagerness of mind to follow out his ideas, to 
complete his observations, to push on the work in hand. Few 
men had a more frail and suffering bodily frame. Not many 
men have had more pressing cares and obstacles. Few living 
men have undertaken so bewildering a range of studies—ever 
had, to use a homely expression, so many irons in the fire— 
irons, be it said, of strange incongruity and divergence. A 
man, too, of intense sensitiveness to the acts and thoughts of 
those around him, a man of extraordinary sensibility to the 
charms of Art and Nature—a mind peculiarly responsive to 
the most subtle suggestions of any word, or book, or person, 
or flower, or creature that might cross his path. 


No doubt scientific exploration and philosophical prob- 
lems interested Allen more than anything else. Even in his 
fiction he liked to employ motifs depending upon these inter- 
ests. And yet his popular essays, his stories and his verse seem 
all alike to sprig from the mind of a brilliant amateur. That 
mind, to be sure, was extraordinarily fertile, and imagination 
and invention were added unto it. His friends testify to the 
wealth of experience and suggestion shown in his casual talk. 
These friends were not few, and the charm of his spirit held 
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them. That charm apparently was « composite of four quali- 
ties—eager desire for learning; generous sympathy; lively wit 
and humour; and a gallant, though sometimes rather doc- 
trinaire radicalism in matters social, political and religious. 

Fis style, at its best, has a friendly grace and clarity and 
—whether in description, exposition or narrative—a dramatic 
twist of phrase that has its own appeal. On a lower level at 
times, it becomes merely clever, knowledgeable journalism. 
Usually, however, his interest in his subject and his esthetic 
feeling sufficiently sustain the style. 

As has been intimated already, his religious views were 
unconventional. He opposed both dogma and superstition. 
Interested as he was in all kinds of sincere religious belief and 
experience, he yet could not understand the phenomena of 
mysticism. As Edward Clodd says, he had the sense of 
wonder and was devoted to scientific truth. He had no belief 
in personal immortality, yet he followed Matthew Arnold’s 
advice: 

Hath man no second life? Pitch this one high! 
Professor York Powell, writing to Clodd, describes him as 
“one of the best and truest friends a man could have’. 


His patience, affection, and practical wisdom in facing the 
inevitable with a brave politeness, made one ashamed of one’s 
own lesser troubles, and helped one to meet the difficulties in 
one’s own path. Few men I have known well have cared more 
for the essentials than Grant Allen. 





THE STORY OF THE FIRST BEAVER CLUB 


By Rogpert WATSON 


HE word ‘Beaver’ is a magic one in the history of Canada. 

It was the quest for beaver skins that caused the rapid 
opening up of Western Canada and disclosed our country’s 
immense possibilities and wealth, both visible and potential. 
The desire for an exclusive right, or for a share in the rights, 
to trade with the Indians for beaver skins, has been the cause 
of much disputation and not a little bloodshed. 

‘Made Beaver’ became the standard in value for trade and 
barter in the early days between trader and Indian—the per- 
fect skin of a beaver, in prime condition. All other skins were 
valued from this basis. Canada’s first coinage was called 
“Made Beaver” and the token or coin of the North West Com- 
pany, representing this, bore the symbol of the beaver. 

Four black beavers form part of the coat-of-arms of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. 

The name ‘beaver’ had a vogue with the trading com- 
panies. As far back as 1785, the North West Company had 
a sailing vessel called Beaver, working out of Detroit —a 
small, decked ship of 34 foot beam, and 4 foot hold, which cost 
them over £1,800 to build, a lot of money in those days for a 
small ship. 

John Jacob Astor, the German-American fur-trader, 
owned a ship of the same name. But the Beaver owned by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company is the most famous of all the ships 
of the fur-traders called the Beaver. She was launched in 
the presence of King William the Fourth. She sailed from 
Gravesend on 27th August, 1835, for Fort Vancouver, Wash- 
ington, and was the first steamship to round the Horn al- 
though she made that journey under sail, carrying her engines 
in her hold. She was the first steamship to ply on the Pacific 
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Coast, where she did service for fifty-two years, until wrecked 
off Prospect Point, Vancouver, B.C., in July, 1888. 

That little steamer, Beaver, carried the founder of the 
City of Victoria, James Douglas, and was present at the build- 
ing of Fort Victoria in 1843. 

In far-off Honolulu, the writer strolled into a little café 
one night and there he noticed in a corner a beautiful wood- 
carving of a beaver on the traditional log and evidently of con- 
siderable age. Investigation disclosed that it had been removed 
from what had been known in the early days as “The Old 
Beaver Coffee Saloon”, a haunt of Hudson’s Bay Company 
officials some time between 1834 and 1859, during the period 
the Company ran a depot there, when the islands were known 
as the Sandwich Islands. And not very far away from that 
café, he came across the symbol again, this time as a weather- 
vane on a building close to the waterfront. This weather-vane 
was broken and rusted, and some of the letters were missing, 
but the beaver still stood out valiantly against the ravages of 
time and the South Sea hurricanes, a memorial set up by some 
ship’s carpenter or engineer, belonging to the Company of fur- 
traders, and put up again on the new building after the H.B.C. 
warehouse had been demolished. So even away down there, 
the fur-traders clung to the name and symbol that represented 
their calling, if it had to be perpetuated in such mundane things 
as weather-vanes and coffee saloons. 

In 1785, when the older wintering partners of the North 
West Company, resident in Montreal, sought to form a select 
and exclusive club of their very own, and cast about for an 
appropriate name, it was but natural that they should choose 
the symbolic word, ‘Beaver’. 

Of this famous club very little is known, for the members 
did not speak of it to outsiders, nor did they write much about 
it in their journals. But it has been gathered that the Beaver 
Club was a social organization of the partners of the North 
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West Company, that it was formed in 1785, and had a mem- 
bership of but nineteen at its inception, and all of those mem- 
bers were tried winterers in the great North West. One of 
the conditions of acceptance for membership was that the ap- 
plicant or invited member must have passed a winter in the 
Pays @E'n Haut, and he had to obtain the unanimous vote of 
the club members. 

The Club’s quarters in Montreal were at Beaver Hall, 
the mansion of Joseph Frobisher, a noted Montrealer. 

The Beaver Club gradually widened its membership until 
this amounted to 55, with 10 honorary members in addition, 
and at these figures it remained to the end of its existence. 

With the commencement of each season a dinner was held 
at which all members resident in Montreal were obliged to be 
present. If any failed to advise the Secretary of their inability 
to attend, the delinquent was “Considered of the party and 
subject to the rules of the Club.”” Members were not permitted 
to hold a party at their homes on Club days nor were they al- 
lowed to accept invitations to attend elsewhere. Illness was 
considered the only legitimate excuse for the absence of any 
member in town. 

The meetings were held fortnightly from December to 
April, in addition to which a summer club was operated for the 
captains of the fur trade boats, some of whom were honorary 
members of the Beaver Club. 

The Beaver Club always did itself proud in the matter 
of food and drink. Pemmican and choice beaver cuts were 
brought from the West from far-away Athabasca, by canoes 
manned by French-Canadian voyageurs, to grace the table and 
titillate the palates of the members, who entertained themselves 
in brilliant, expensive and at times roisterous fashion. 

There was an established list of special toasts, five in all, 
which had to be honoured. After these, members and guests 
followed their own bent. No doubt the dress for the occasion 
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was knee-breeches with gold-clasped garters and silver-buckled 
shoes, silken coat with ruffles and gold braid. The festivities 
generally ended in the “wee sma’ hours ayont the twal” usually 
with dawn. 

‘These men were the Lords and Masters of the Fur Trade, 
rich, vigorous and irrepressible. Their noise and roistering 
hilarity must have been a source of awe and perplexity to the 
watch going his rounds of the streets of Montreal as he stopped 
for a moment to listen and to gaze up at the brilliant lights 
streaming from the windows of Beaver House. 

The Club dispensed hospitality with lavish prodigality. 
They entertained many distinguished visitors to the city. John 
Jacob Astor was a welcome guest for years. Washington 
Irving too sat at their festive board on several occasions, as an 
impressionable youth—‘a chiel among them takin’ notes’. The 
Earl of Selkirk was an honoured guest at the Beaver Club in 
Montreal in the year 1803, and it was said by certain Nor’ 
Westers later that his questions regarding the Company’s op- 
erations in the North-west were more numerous, more studied, 
and more probing, than disinterested good-taste called for, and 
the noble Earl was accused of betraying the hospitality of the 
club inasmuch as he made use of the information he gathered 
from them for his own ends and to their partial undoing. Be 
that as it may. 

In 1804 Thomas Moore, the Irish poet, was a guest at 
The Beaver Club. In due season David Thompson, the world’s 
greatest geographer, and Simon Fraser, the noted British 
Columbia explorer, Peter Grant the historiographer, and 
Malheot the trader, partook of the Club’s hospitality and good 
fellowship. Sir John Franklin, when a young man, was enter- 
tained there too. 

The Beaver Club for a time was the ‘inner circle’ of 
Canada’s political and commercial as well as its social existence. 
It is said that part of their ritual, when fun was at its height, 
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was for these usually stern, rugged Nor’ Westers to sit down 
on the carpet, one behind another, as if in a canot du Nord 
(north canoe), and in this manner go through all the motions 
of a crew of voyageurs making the Grand Voyage, singing 
their choruses and chansons—Rose Blanche, En Roulant Ma 
Boule, Alouette, or perhaps, 


“Row, brothers, row; the stream runs fast, 
The rapids are near and the daylight’s past.” 


If not these, at least such songs of a similar nature as hap- 
pened to be in vogue at the time. Another favourite game was 
shooting the rapids astride of empty wine kegs, from the table 
to the floor. | 


What a galaxy from which to choose a crew for any canot 
du Nord—William and Simon McGillivray, Simon McTavish, 
the Brothers Frobisher, Alexander Mackenzie, Alexander 
Henry the Younger, Peter Pond, David Thompson, Daniel 
Williams Harmon, A. N. McLeod, John McDonald of Garth, 
Duncan Cameron, Alexander Macdonell, Simon Fraser, John 
Stuart, Samuel Black and Cuthbert Grant! And who would 
have the temerity to shoulder the responsibilities of being guide 
on the momentous voyage? 

Still another custom with them is mentioned by an old 
chronicler: “The calamut or pipe of peace is handed round, and 
the Indian manners, customs, and language, closely imitated. 
The members generally stand, but the visitors have the privi- 
lege of sitting.” 

This close fraternity, for such undoubtedly it was, wore 
on special occasions large gold medals upon which the motto 
of the organization was engraved: “Fortitude in Distress”. 
And in liquid form they saw to it that they were strongly forti- 
fied. 

The old Beaver Club was the key to much of the North 
West Company’s power. They kept up their devil-may-care 
spirit to the bitter end. They might almost be said to have 
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“fiddled while Rome burned”, not in ignorance but with a full 
knowledge. Doubtless, from The Beaver Club the North West 
Company’s plans of action against the Selkirk settlement were 
formulated. Toward the close of the North West Company’s 
power, The Beaver Club lost much of its unity of spirit. Sides 
were taken, dissension broke in, with argument and differ- 
ences of opinion over certain happenings at the Red River. 
These created enmities that could not be smoothed down and 
shortly after the amalgamation of the two Companies in 1821 
The Beaver Club disintegrated, coming to an official ending 
in the year 1824. 

It is said that for years following, cups and silver plates, 
bearing the mark of The Beaver Club, were put up at auction 
sales throughout the country, silent witnesses of a time that 
was forever gone. But even these have ceased to appear and 
nothing now but the story is left of the old Beaver Club. 

There was a mysterious, romantic flavour to the old Beaver 
Club, an indefinable glamour, that appealed to Sir George 
Simpson, then merely George Simpson, Governor of Rupert’s 
Land for the Hudson’s Bay Company, who possessed a keen 
sense of the value of councils, inner circles of control, and the 
privilege of privacy in occasional unbending and fraternizing 
among one’s own colleagues, this without any loss of dignity 
with the general rank and file. He made several suggestions 
for its revival in 1827, but apparently the old zest among the 
Nor’ Westers was gone with the coming of the new era in the 
fur trade, and no doubt this new era called for different social 
and business organizations; whatever may have been the deter- 
ring factor, the governor’s suggestions did not take concrete 
form, and the Beaver Club became merely a chapter of Fur 
Trade history. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY 
By W. M. ConacHER 


OME years ago Mr. Asquith expressed surprise that nobody 
had ‘done’ Charles Kingsley as one of that astonishing 
galaxy of talent and capacity which composed the Victorian 
age. If one sought to measure him and compare him, it is 
possible that for stature he might rank somewhere between 
Stevenson and Kipling. What there is really lasting in him 
who shall say, but Clara Butt is no longer with us to sing as it 
should be sung, “Three Fishers went sailing out mto the 
West”, and who has heard to-day, ‘““The merry brown hares 
came leaping’? Ghosts of the past, where are you now? 
Charles Kingsley got a First at Cambridge on six months’ 
work, a statement which reflects either on the value of the First 
or the veracity of his biographer—and wife. He was inter- 
ested in popular science—‘the Record of the Rocks’, in biology 
and of course Darwinism. He was a popular historian and an 
historical novelist. A broad and low Churchman, he belonged 
to the school of Maurice with some drawing towards Carlyle. 
He was tutor to the Prince of Wales and became Professor of 
History at Cambridge: it was of his successor that a fellow-don 
said, “I did not think we should so soon be regretting poor 
Kingsley’. He was an eminent preacher and Canon of Ches- 
ter and then of Westminster, though his clerical title to fame 
is that he is preserved like a fly in amber in that masterpiece— 
but not of charity—-Newman’s A pologia. 
But all this is as nothing compared to the fact that he is 
a very representative Romantic, that mystical brotherhood 
which led our spirits from the aridness of the 18th century, 
filling our minds with a richer and a higher view of life, who 
dealt indeed in illusions and fables and dreams, in half know- 
ledge and biased views, yet by the force of their imagination 
and the impassioned fervor of their style were the preachers and 
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seers of a new age. Possibly the six months’ study rewarded 
by a ‘First’? gave Kingsley too cheap a view of scholarship. 
His broad general views on Roman and Teuton may have har- 
monized with the Nordic views of the time, (we were the great 
Nordic power then,) but in English history when he gets down 
to detail he is weak. A spurious authority is accepted as easily 
as a genuine one. A smooth round tale seems preferable to 
the bald roughness of truth. But the historical novel with ‘the 
Gothic’ inspired history. No wonder then that it reacted on 
it. Local colour eventually toned down to the dry spectrum 
bands of accuracy, and the lamp of imagination was turned off. 
Yet of Shakespeare, Scott and Stubbs from which do we learn 
most? 

Kingsley wrote Hereward the Wake, Westward Ho! and 
Hypatia. The first is a bold attempt to reconstruct the Nor- 
man Conquest. It has vivid portraits of Godwine, Edward 
the Confessor, William, Tostig, and Waltheof. ‘They may be 
largely moderns in pageant dress, but if you read Bulwer 
Lytton’s Harold you realize at once Kingsley’s superiority, 
and even Scott’s Ivanhoe figures are more conventional than 
Martin Lightfoot or Gilbert of Ghent. There is a certain large- 
ness of invention when Norman Abbot Thorold, captured by 
Hereward’s knights, enchants his captors by singing to them 
in the Greenwood the Song of Roland, with the wild haunting 
ery of ‘Aoi! that to a sweep of the harp ends the stanza. Very 
clever too is the suggestion that England underneath is still 
the fragmentary Heptarchy, down in Cornwall still Celtic, and 
with the black ships from Waterford still bringing raiders 
half Irish, half Dane, while a maiden Iseult is wooed and won 
by a boy Tristan. Very skilful too is the glimpse given of 
half-formed nations breaking again and boatloads of fugitives 
that stream into neutral ports seeking to hide their heads and 
perhaps start life again. Best of all is the picture of the last 
great Viking raid. We see these Vikings not as heroic Valkyr- 
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hike figures, but as rogue fisher folk, the scourings of every 
Baltic port, Letts, Finns, Esths, Danes, Jutes, Swedes, 
simple and ruthless savages, out for plunder, athirst for gold. 
Thus they come in their barks, creeping up the rivers of the 
fens, to sack the Golden Boro’ of St. Peter, a wild murdering 
mob, with a mob fury and a mob senselessness. Very nobly 
has Kingsley as it were snuffed the air of old English soil, fen 
and minster, heath and mound, caught its scent and detected 
some at least of the story that lies behind. England is specially 
rich in natural:memorials of the past, in names, in worn-down 
earthworks and barrows, in the trace of old pack-roads, in 
ancient barn and parish church, in inn and mill, in ruined 
abbey and sleeping fishpond. All her history is there and the 
real imaginative mind confronted with all this sees the ghosts 
of the past take shape and live again. So did Charles Kingsley. 

In Westward Ho! another side of his imagination and 
some of his bias is shown. He hates Papists and grudgingly 
gives them any praise. But as an historian he does wrong in 
describing them in Elizabeth’s day as a sneaking remnant, not 
as the minority of one of two great religio-political parties 
with a large number of balancing voters. The first Eliza- 
bethan reforms were brought about in the teeth of the 
opposition of all but one Bishop. Elizabeth’s temporizing 
search for a via media is a plain enough sign of the spirit 
she had to deal with. Yet for Kingsley every good English- 
man is a strong Protestant, which is simply not true, when, 
for example, the Admiral of England who defeated 
the Armada was a Catholic. And to caricature the gentle 
martyr and poet Campion as a ‘sneaking Jesuit’ of the fable is 
an ignoble travesty. But the colour and romance in Westward 
Ho!, Salvation Yeo’s story and ‘the true and tragic history 
of Mr. John Oxenham’, the epic fight off Cartagena, the more 
epic march across the Andes, the story of the Armada itself— 
when were these ever better done? And the pictorial beauty, 
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whether of sweet Devon or in the brilliant description of the 
tropical forest, which is Humboldt transfused by genius! The 
writer once asked — mischievously perhaps —the author of 
Come Rack, Come Rope what he thought of Westward Ho! 
Prompt came the answer, “It is devilish clever—devilish!” 

In his extolling of natural beauty, in his intimate and 
rapturous description of the English countryside, Devon, 
Hampshire, the Fens, North Wales, Kingsley is carrying on 
the Rousseau tradition. He is urging men to appreciate and 
explore these delights and these places themselves. The rail- 
ways should have subsidized him for the pioneer work he was 
doing, for his posters are magnificent. It is all part of his out- 
door cult and his muscular Christianity. One might say in 
fact that he is encouraging men not to be the greensick crea- 
tures he imagines High Church curates to be, and of High 
Church curates the abomination of all is no other than New- 
man’s self, who like the Beast threatens to draw a third of 
Englishmen and women in his train. Kingsley fights him with 
any weapon and no sense of fair play. Because he is a writer 
he fights him in his books, where a monk, a priest, a Jesuit, are 
burlesqued with the utmost malice. All his heroic figures are 
good, honest Low Church Anglicans. He will have nothing 
to do with Dissent, however, for Dissenters are hypocritical, 
emotional rogues, dishonest as tradesmen, deceitful as indi- 
viduals, children of the devil. In between is the broad high- 
way, the via media of the English Church with Queen Eliza- 
beth as its patron saint. No wonder then that Dissenters sym- 
pathized in the coming struggle not with the popular and 
powerful Canon Kingsley but with that strange, vexed and 
distressed soul who wrote “Lead, kindly Light, amid the en- 
circling gloom.” For here was one who had given up power 
and position, who like them was in a sense following the path 
of evangelical religion, seeking to save his own soul, leaving 
Oxford for Birmingham, the city of John Bright and of a gal- 
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axy of Nonconformist divines, quartering himself in the centre 
of working-class poverty and toil and aspiration. The matter 
came to a head when Kingsley called in question the truthful- 
ness of Jesuits, Catholics, and Newman as one of them, and 
Newman, always a logician, nailed him to his statement. 
Kingsley extricated himself as far as Newman was concerned 
but stuck to his main propositions, “Everybody knows it.” 
Newman insisted on supporting evidence of Kingsley’s charges 
and then in defence of his faith, in a white heat of excitement, 
wrote the story of his own experience. The Apologia lays bare 
a soul in a masterly and sincere fashion. The reading public 
with its Victorian seriousness was immensely receptive. New- 
man found his name a household word three months after the 
publication of the book. And before the bar of public opinion 
Kingsley had lost his case. Oddly enough, if a Court of Appeal 
of Cardinal Cullen, Cardinal Manning and Lord Acton had 
been called on to pronounce on the question ‘was Newman a 
prevaricator?’ we can be by no means sure of what their verdict 
would be. 

If we seek to find out what was Kingsley’s feeling—it is 
that rather than opinion—we shall find the answer best in 
Hypatia, the book which gave him an immense reputation in 
Germany, so that he was compared to Scott and invited to fill 
in the blanks in Shakespeare’s chronicle plays. That is how 
he compares at the time with the recluse of Kdgbaston—he a 
royal tutor, a professor of history, a popular novelist, a Canon 
of the Church. His religion is fundamentally emotional, or 
rather of the instincts. He meets dogma by epigrams. He 
believes in confession—parental, maternal, to a comrade—but 
not in the confessional. He acclaims marriage as a sacrament 
but he means in the poetical—one might almost say Pickwick- 
ian sense. He is immensely hostile to ritual, and monkishness 
he holds in abomination. His caricatures of those he dislikes 
are telling and biting. He is himself full of charity to the 
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poor and the oppressed, and he delights as much as Dickens 
in seeing rogues thrashed by muscular Christianity. With 
Carlyle (and Rousseau) he queries representative institutions 
and he exalts righteous force. In Hypatia he apparently 
wishes to show how Christianity has already gone wrong by 
being dogmatized. The Hellenic world which dominated ideas 
in this age thought entirely different. Hence a hundred here- 
sies, contentions and bigotries, the pronouncement of some 
profound truth and its application by narrow minds, incapable 
of comprehending it. St. Paul, dogmatist as he was, put 
charity first. That was the atmosphere of the Damascus vision 
if not its content, nay, did it not rise from the lips of the mar- 
tyred Stephen? And so this age, which preoccupied Newman 
as instancing heresy, which is always the narrowing of the 
Faith, for Kingsley meant the over-systematizing and profes- 
sionalizing of the Faith. Show him a monk and he sees red. 
You would think then that he is an all-round Protestant, 
particularly as he is a Broad Churchman. No! he has his via 
media, and what did not satisfy Newman satisfies him com- 
pletely, because he applies to it the English spirit of com- 
promise, i.e., he makes allowances (a) where he has to, (b) 
where he doesn’t care. But English Protestants without the 
brand of the Church of England are not for Kingsley separ- 
ated brethren. They may mean well, but they are mostly 
Stigginses, Chadbrands, and Pecksniffs, in any case ‘lesser 
breeds without the law.’ 

In Hypatia then we have professional churchmen, monks 
of various schools, bickering and contending, while in contrast 
we have a pagan priestess of Philosophy who preaches mod- 
eration and sweet wisdom. ‘To add spice to the situation there 
is Hypatia’s brother, a monk who loses his faith, and Raphael, 
a Jew, whose keen mind enables him to see all contemporary 
society in perfect detachment. The bandstand is filled with a 
gang of Goths, with all the heroic trappings of Nordic Vikings, 
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who supply the attributes of muscular virtue if not of Broad 
Churchmanship. A number of these figures are splendidly 
drawn (you cannot conceive how anemic “Thais” is beside 
“Hypatia”’). The picture of the wolf pack of monks who 
tear Hypatia to pieces and race ravening through the streets 
creating frenzied riot is marvellously done. It is like a Griffith 
film in ewcelsis; it has all the surge and action and all the in- 
coherence, while Kingsley’s own convictions every now and 
then come out in a clear clarion note. 

There is matter here for a masterpiece, but haste, over- 
enthusiasm and lack of artistry have spoiled it. It is a plum 
pudding, admirable nourishment but badly cooked. The mas- 
ter of novelistic style gave in Salammbé the pattern of an his- 
torical novel. I do not know whether for material for thought 
there is not as much in Hypatia, and who reads either of them 
now / 

When one has got on to the Kingsley-Newman axis 
(should one call it a Moment?) the idea of comparison lingers 
on. Newman had a prose style that seems meant for eternity; 
Kingsley, the vim and vigour that suited his age. Both, too, 
were poets. How do they match there? Let us in Kingsley’s 
case at once eliminate both ‘Barum-barum-baree’, and ‘Be good 
sweet maid, and let who will be clever’. ‘Lead, kindly Light’, 
is I think just as much dated and just as much ‘marked’, as 
a good deal of Kingsley’s vin ordinaire. There is nothing of 
Kingsley’s as intense, piercing, clear and narrow as passages 
in The Dream of Gerontius, but both poets have this excellence: 
their work was obviously made to be sung. They combined 
sounds in the subtle harmonies of poetic rhythm and these lent 
themselves to the fuller and more sustained expression of song 
or chant. The purest and most natural form of song is Folk- 
song, a form which never dies out. Kiven if you allow for the 
romanesque quality in The Sands of Dee or Three Fishers, 
what richer harmony can you find anywhere than in a line like 
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“Three corpses lay out on the shining strand”? 
For certain ‘content’ reasons one would wish there were in 
English another word instead of ‘corpse’ (e.g. Leibe), but the 
last half-line seems to me to acquire an absolute mystical value 
reaching its peak and cadence in “shining strand”. 

Where Kingsley’s rapport is closest to our time is in his sym- 
pathy with the working-classes and his semi-socialist outlook. 
Alton Locke is the story of a Chartist tailor and poet and con- 
tains the strongest indictment of sweating and mercantilism. 
The Church is treated in a way which would be acceptable to 
republican Spain to-day, but there is a plea for the new order 
of Churchmen who are alive to social questions. ‘The pic- 
turesque figure of Mackaye suggests a rough-cut Carlyle, 
and we see in Locke and Crossthwaite workingmen with a 
passionate thirst for education and culture, types that 
have repeated themselves a hundred times in the Labour 
movement in John Burns, Keir Hardie, and how many more. 
The book somehow seems to look back to Rousseau and 
forward to H. G. Wells. Yeast is the work of a prentice 
hand. It has more enthusiasm and as a novel breaks down in 
mysticism. It deals with the misery of the countryside, the 
gross insanitary conditions, the poverty, the ultra-conservat- 
ism of landlords, the abyss between classes. There is again a 
Rousseauistic figure, a poet gamekeeper loved by and loving 
a peer’s daughter, slain in a brawl] and dying to slow music, 
while the serious undergraduate, who suggests Kingsley him- 
self, like Piers Plowman finds to guide him in his search of 
truth a mystic figure that may well be Christ himself, who ever 
brings comfort and counsel in the darkest and most hopeless 
hour. One is touched by the generous feeling of this youthful 
work. Here again is the young exuberance of Romanticism, 
here are earnest effort and a broad charity that cannot be 
wasted or lost, that have no doubt aided through the century in 
leavening the lump, giving Kingsley his place with Hugo and 
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Dickens and Tolstoy in the great humanitarian movement of 
the age, that movement which Mussolini recently denounced 
in bloodthirsty and bestial words. 

Kingsley to-day is no more than a representative man 
of his time, a sergeant in that great regiment. He made his 
contribution in life and in letters. He too railed at John 
Bull in life and in letters and was essentially in the end 
John Bull himself, that bewildered creature who is at one 
moment Squire Weston, at another Wellington, now Glad- 
stone, now Salisbury, now Cromwell, now More, and always, 
as Falstaff said of Mrs. Quickly, unfathomable and an enigma 
to the end. 


THE STORM 


By GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


The half-light hardens to a livid glare, 
Blind Furies ride the winds with hissing whips; 
Trees are contorted Sybils in eclipse, 
Stark anchoresses lashed by their own hair, 
Dead witches risen with white electric lips— 
Whatever shape may wring by spell or prayer 
Justice from heaven; but the proud gods fare 
Disastrously as they: in deadly grips 
They wrestle, whom rebellious thunders mock, 
Pounding on the night’s drum of black bull’s hide. 
Rain rushes down lke rivers from a rock; 
Snake-lightnings write the fall of purple pride, 
-'The doom of the last hates which interlock, 
And prophesy the Morning washed and wide. 


NOTE ON LETTERS OF DOROTHY OSBORNE 
By JEAN McNas 


OROTHY Osborne has created a complete world in her 
letters to Sir William Temple, the inhabitants of which 
she has sketched with the vividness of intimacy. We are thrust 
into the midst of aristocratic society in the time of the Com- 
monwealth; we hear its gossip, regard its woes and idiosyn- 
crasies, not as interpreted by the pen of a popular historian, 
but as described simply and clearly in the idiom of the time by 
one of its finest women. 

The seventy-seven extant letters were written between 
December, 1652, and October, 1654, and cover a portion of 
the period when the lovers were separated because of their 
different affiliations during the Civil War period. ‘The love 
between Dorothy Osborne and Temple lasted for seven years, 
strengthened only by letters and an occasional meeting. Had 
either been shut off from congenial contacts these years of 
devotion would seem less strange, but Dorothy was besieged 
by suitors, some of whom were very attractive, and Sir John 
Temple made tactful references to eligible ladies, and brought 
about meetings between them and his son. 

The style of the letters is indeed a century before its time 
in ease of expression, although it has certain errors in syntax 
and some obscurities of expression. Dorothy’s idiom includes 
the use of ‘romance’ as an adjective, ‘lame’ for aching and 
‘hoped’ for expected. ‘There is an almost phonetic abandon 
about her spelling, and she disregards such details as the ap- 
propriate order of words and agreement of subject and predi- 
cate. 

From the age of fourteen to her seventeenth year Dorothy 
was living with her mother in St. Malo; and, again, in 1648, 
she and her brother returned to St. Malo and met their father, 
whom they accompanied back to England in the following 
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year, after his period of exile. These sojourns promoted 
Dorothy’s familiarity with the French language. Her letters 
are sprinkled with French words casually jotted down. 
When we compare her style with the sentiments of her 
contemporaries, we realize to the full its modern tang. To 
turn from the heavy moral content of Mrs. Hutchinson, or the 
long, involved sentences of the Duchess of Newcastle, to the 
vivid phrases of Dorothy Osborne is refreshing. She is as wise 
and well read as Madame de Sevigne, her exact contemporary, 
but she is more demure, since she is writing to her lover from 
retirement, while her French contemporary is retailing scandal 
and court intrigue to her daughter. Dorothy’s fresh sense of 
humour is as striking as the scintillating wit of the Marquise. 


Dorothy writes to Temple: 


What is called contentment must bee left to every perticular 
person to judge for themselv’s ... only you and I agree tis to 
be found by us in a True Friend, a Moderate Fortune and a 
retired life. 


Her love of simplicity and seclusion and her dislike of 
frivolity make clear her indifference to the charms of London 
society, and thus she spends her time in reading widely and in 
letter-writing. She was fond of Ovid (in translation), and 
her favourite story was that of Baucis and Philemon. Like 
them she wishes that she and Temple may “grow old together 
in our little cottage and for our charity to some ship wrakt 
stranger obtaine the blessing of dying both at the same time.” 
She read the tale in Ovid’s Metamorphoses E'nglished, by G. 
Sandys. She sends Temple verses of Abraham Cowley in 
manuscript as well as tomes of French romances which they 
discuss in the letters. 

Dorothy offers us positive canons of: style in the letters. 


She thinks all letters should be 


Free and Easy as ones discourse, not studdyed, as an oration, 
nor made up of hard words like a charme; tis an admirable 
thing to see how some People will labour to finde out term’s 
that may obscure a plain sence, like a gentleman I knew, whoe 
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would never say the weather grew cold, but that winter began 
to salute us. 


Temple lends frequent advice regarding her mechanical 
imperfection and once she makes this retort: 


Pray what is meant by wellness and unwellness, and why is, 
to some Extream better than to some Extreamity. I believe I 
shall live heer till there is quite a new Language spoke where 
you are, and shall come out like one of the Seven Sleepers, a 
creature of another Age. 


Nothing could be more reserved than these, her love let- 
ters. She writes: 


Love is a terrible word, and I should blush to death if any- 
thing but a letter accused mee on’t, pray be Merciful and lett 
it run Friendship in my next Charge. 


Dorothy has a high code of ethics and a rigid standard of 
propriety. She says she will never marry without her father’s 
consent, partly because he has allowed her to choose a husband 
for herself, and partly because to do so would be unworthy of 
Temple. So far as propriety is concerned, she thinks it is safer 
to be ruled by public opinion than by our own standards, since 
others judge us more severely than we do ourselves.. She de- 


plores the liberties of the youth of the time, and remarks: 

A blush is the foolishest thing that can bee an betray’s one 

more than a red nose dos a drunkard, and yet I would not so 

wholy have lost them as some women that I know has, as much 
injury as they doe me. 

Dorothy was subject to spleen or melancholy, as it was 
called in the seventeenth century, and her condition is intensi- 
fied by her seemingly hopeless love affair. When her well- 
meaning guardians terrify her with tales of future melancholia 
or even madness, Dorothy tries to cure her attacks of spleen 
by taking the current remedy called an infusion of steel, which 
was prepared by placing a piece of steel in white wine over- 
night. She writes humorously of drinking Temple’s health 
each morning with a drench “that would poyson a horse”. 

Nowhere does Dorothy say that she misses the suspension 
of church ritual under the repressive laws of the Common- 
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wealth. Once she mentions some devotions at a time of 
deep depression when she has resolved to give up Temple. It 
is obvious that she admires Jeremy Taylor and in one letter 
she paraphrases a passage from his Holy Living. She writes: 
When wee have tryed all wayes to happinesse, there is noe 
such thing to beefound, but in a mind conformed to On’s Con- 
dition Whatsoever it bee, And is not ayeming at Anythings 
that is either imposible or improbable. 
Jeremy Taylor says: 
But because this grace of contentedness was the sum of all the 
old moral philosophy, and a great duty in Christianity, and of 
the most universal use in the whole course of our lives, and 
the only instruments to ease the burdens of the world and the 
enmities of sad chances, it will not be amiss to press it by the 
proper arguments, by which God hath bound it upon our 
Spirits. 
Her dear friends are revealed to us: her niece Dorothy 
Peyton “whoe was sure sent into the world to shew tis posible 
for a woman to bee silent,” and blind Lady Diana Rich, of 


whom Dorothy writes: 


The beauty of her minde were enough to make her outshine 
everybody else and she would still be courted by all that knew 
how to vallew her, like La Belle Aveugle, that was Phillip the 
2nd of France, his Mistresse. 


She also refers to Jane, her young companion, and to another 
dear friend, Lady Grey de Ruthin. . 
Dorothy’s eldest brother became disturbed concerning her 


single state. Once she writes: 


All the People that I had ever in my life refused were 
brought againe upon the stage, like Richard the 3ds Ghosts to 
reproach me withall. 


Indeed she was extraordinarily sought after, and the 
pages of her letters before the public acknowledgment of her 
betrothal to Temple were filled with references to suitors. 
These witty little sketches convincingly reveal her powers as 
an essayist, and are surprisingly modern in their terse wit. 

One of these suitors and the butt of many a jest was Sir 
Justinian Isham, who was supported by her brother in his 
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offers of marriage. He had four grown daughters, and Doro- 
thy pretends that she will save one for Temple should she 
marry their father. But Sir Justinian’s scholarly and pious 
nature does not appeal to her, and she refers to him as “the 
vainest, impertinent, self-conceited, learned coxcombe that 
ever yet I saw”. She is amused when he renews his suit, and 
writes: 

Would you think it, that I have an ambassador from the Em- 

perour Justinian, that com’s to renew the Treaty? ... hee 

says that hee has made addresses (tis true) in several places 
since wee parted, but could not fixe anywhere, and in his opin- 

ion hee see’s nobody that would make soe fit a wife for him as I. 

Most of Dorothy’s suitors lack a sense of humour, and it 
is here that Temple scores. Another scholarly aspirant whom 
she rejects was Edmund Wilde, one of the founders of the 
Royal Society. She writes: 

*"Tis a modest, melancholy, reserved man, whose head is soe 

taken up with little philosophical Studdy’s, that I admire how 

I founde a roome there... ’tis very possible the next new 

Experiment may crowde mee out againe. 

Henry Cromwell, second son of the Protector, was Doro- 
thy’s most distinguished suitor. They may have met in France 
or perhaps through Dorothy’s parliamentary relatives, the 
Danvers. She liked him much, and implies that he would be 
her next choice after Temple. In 1653, after Cromwell’s 
famous dissolution of Parliament, Dorothy writes: 


Only if I had bin soe wise as to have taken hold of the offer 
was made mee of H.C., I might have bin in a faire way of 
prefferment for sure the Cromwells will be greater than ever 
now. 


One hot-headed suitor, identified by Judge Parry as 
Levinus Bennet, Sheriff of Cambridgeshire, is “as good as a 
knight”? according to Dorothy: 


He is resolved to bee a most Romance Squire and goe in quest 
of some undharted Damzell whome, if hee likes, as to her per- 
son (for Fortune is a thing below him and wee doe not reade 
in History that any Knight, or Squire, was ever soe discourti- 
ous as to inquire what portions theire Lady’s had)... 
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Dorothy is amused when he comes “‘with the Power of the 
Country to demande her’, since civil marriages are now an 
institution by order of Cromwell and his First Assembly. 

Her most attractive suitor was Mr. Freeman, who was 
a gentleman of position in the neighbourhood of her home, 
Chicksands. He was Dorothy’s lifelong friend. She hears 
that her extreme stateliness has prevented him from paying his 
addresses. She is rather upset and writes: “Mr. Freeman is 
designed for somebody that deserv’s him better’. 

The last of her suitors was a certain James Beverley, a 
college friend of Temple’s, a shy, inarticulate young man, yet 
impervious to rebuff. In order to dash Beverley’s hopes, she 
has a friend tell him tales of the vast fortunes she has refused, 
but, undaunted, James returns, this time bearing a written 
proposal. Dorothy, with extreme presence of mind, and devas- 
tating finality, places it, unopened, in the fire. She writes: 


Poor James I have broake his heart, ’twould pitty you to 
hear what sad complaint’s hee makes, and but that hee has 
not the heart to hange himself, he could be very well contented 
to be out of the worlde. 


A willow garland was the sign of rejection in love, and as 
Dorothy’s rejected suitors gradually revive and marry others, 


she writes: 
What a multitude of willow garlands shall I weave before I 
dye, I think I had best make them into fagotts this cold wea- 
ther, the flame they would make in a chimney would be of 
more use to mee then that wch was in the hearts of all those 
that gave them me and would last as long. 


THE SEAGULLS 


By GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


When most had spent their pounds and souls in travel, 

In chasing a quarry that lies behind the mind, 

It offered itself for a crust of bread or so 

To the pure in heart who need not seek to find. 

It took the shape of snowily falling seagulls, 

As lights of Calais dimmed in a smoky pearl, 

And the steamer’s wake was a dusking dazzle of silver. 
But few were aware, and mostly a boy and girl 

Poised on the rails, their dress blown back in ribbons, 

And their two bodies one gesture of delight, 

Marvelling how mile on mile with dive unerring 

The seagulls caught the glinting eddying mite, 

Rose, dived, and steadied, adjusting their skimming motion 

As fine as a hair to wash and swell of crest 

And the aerial vortex left by the thrusting vessel, 

To snatch yet more with the same infallible freedom 

In dimness where even an eagle would have guessed. 
And the skill they showered on the waste of waters 

Was the same they showered ages out of mind, 

Long ever before they followed the Roman galleys— 

And the children glowed in that marvel, though undefined. 

And even when bread was gone, those two enkindled 

Gazed on the vital pattern of white wings, 

As though the night were their soul, a virgin chaos 

Whence leapt to light unspeakably beautiful things. 











THE DANCING BEAR 


By LEsLIE GorRDON BARNARD 


I 


LORIA had just telephoned him at the Club to remind him 

about to-night. Into the instrument he had mumbled his 
apologies that he should have forgotten. He always dined 
with his sister on her birthday. ‘I'll be in for dinner, then,” 
he assured her. “Happy birthday, old girl!’ He crossed the 
deep-piled rug, stopped for a moment by the window- 
embrasure to watch the July heat radiating up from the 
baking pavements on Sherbrooke Street, and found his chair 
again, where there was a slight stirring of air. Fancy Floria 
being as old as that. Forty-nine. Ridiculous! “Well, Lyall,” 
she had protested, “you’re within three years of it yourself.” 
So he was, when you came to count it up. Quite a long time 
to look back on. Singularly, the birthday he could best re- 
member was Floria’s eighth. That was—let him see—that was 
back in eighteen-ninety-six. Hackney cabs flourished in the 
streets then. Suburbs now residentially crowded were sunning 
themselves as cabbage fields. Things in South Africa were 
probably beginning to shape up towards the South African 
war. Grandmother—he saw her always in bonnet and dolman, 
her chin firm but her smile sweet—had not yet got out her 
maps and her dispatches and felt obliged to decry Buller and 
Gatacre for British losses. The Great War was still undreamed 
of, though forming in the womb of the world. Queen Victoria 
had not yet celebrated her diamond jubilee. Floria’s eighth 
birthday. July eighteen-ninety-six .. . 


II 
They came early to the party because when you are young 
you believe, despite the reluctances of parents and nursemaids, 
that four o’clock means just that. Long ago Floria had been 
up at the gate watching, to the distress of Mam’selle, who 
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argued that a canary-yellow dress with ruffles and sash does 
not improve by swinging on transverse wooden bars from 
which the paint is flecking. Lyall, in his white sailor suit with 
broad blue collar down the back and wide-bottomed trousers, 
saw her come tearing up the curving avenue of gravel under 
the young maples, the cornflowers on her floppy yellow hat in 
a state of agitation. Her dark eyes glowed, her lips shrilled 
the news: “The Wakefields are here. I saw the pony cart turn 
off from the Main Road.” 

She got Lyall by the hand and he had to go. The strain 
threatened his armpit, but he kept pace somehow, down past 
the snowball and syringa bushes that Grandmother had planted 
in the intervals between the regularly-spaced young maples. 
And there, outside the gate, were the Wakefields; Gyp the 
pony—brown with a long, dirty yellow mane—refusing to go 
farther until she had cropped some of the succulent grass that 
straggled out under the red fencing from the south meadow, 
which was almost ready to cut—a great occasion every summer 
because you could sit and eat the sourish plums from the trees 
by the Main Road fence and watch the processes of the hay- 
making, and be allowed at last to ride, half-fearfully, on the 
swaying top of the load. Lyall supposed that Mr. Hurst, the 
farmer who contracted for the hay each year in terms of but- 
ter and eggs, wouldn’t object to Gyp munching this little bit. 
There were thistles in it, but Gyp didn’t seem to mind, though 
Lyall felt prickles all the way down his own throat and into his 
stomach. Rhoda Wakefield, who had the seat of honour, kept 
jerking the reins ineffectually, and Carolyn, who was years 
older and at times terrifyingly grown up, reached out authori- 
tatively to add to her strength. 

“No, Carol,” protested Rhoda, “I’m driving!’ Her round 
face, under the waxen fair curls, puckered stubbornly. She 
called to Floria: “Open the gate, she might take it into her 
head to start!” 
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Lawrence, viewing proceedings with masculine scorn from 
the back seat, leaned over and snatched the whip from its 
bamboo holder. Just in time Floria snatched Lyall out of 
the way. ‘Then, with Jordan, the dog, barking and snapping 
at the hub of the off wheel, they swept up the driveway to- 
wards the house. Floria yelled back to Lyall, who was left 
rooted in his place of safety, to shut the gate. It sagged a bit, 
and took all his strength to click into place, so that the pony- 
cart was already almost out of sight around the gravel bend, 
and he had to master a sick, angry despair. With a shout, 
“I’m coming!’ he took to his heels, his bell-bottomed trousers 
flapping, his white-sheathed legs twinkling as he sped up the 
avenue to join the others. 


Ill 


The verandah ran on three sides of the house, wide enough 
when it rained for tricycles to operate; there were parts where 
the rain blew in and one could splash boldly through to leave 
the exciting marks of tires on the dry boards beyond; on the 
river side, after you passed the front door with its stained glass 
panels, you came to what was always known as the Round. It 
supported a large open balcony above, leading out of Mother 
and Father’s big room, and in house-cleaning times much used. 
Here, at the Round, the verandah widened into a great circle, 
and was partly latticed, creeper-grown and full— even on 
sunny days—of mysterious shadows. It nursed a damp, earthy, 
viney smell. But to-day is was transformed. Lyall had 
watched, open-mouthed and expectant, the preparations, but 
even his hopes had fallen short of this fairyland. A large table 
had been set here, bearing every suggestion of a feast; the 
French doors from the dining-room were flung open wide, 
through which there were great comings and goings. But, as 
yet, curtains specially hung for the occasion reinforced the rule 
against premature peeking. 
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Then, the first games having been successfully run off, at 
a signal from Aunt Gracie—the banging of a brass gong—the 
curtains fell away; and the children, two by two, marched in, 
halting round-eyed. Other delights might in time reveal them- 
selves, but three held and rivetted immediate interest: Floria’s 
flower-decked chair; Floria’s huge birthday cake with its eight 
candles alight; and, in the mysterious green gloom of the lat- 
ticed end, a score of lanterns each aglow. Lyall had seen 
paper lanterns before, notably at the annual garden-party on 
the parsonage lawn in aid of the local church, but these were 
different, because now there was no actual darkness to make 
them credible. They were like fireflies lighting their tiny lamps 
above moist grass and bushes while yet the twilight lingered. 
They were like creatures from some borderland, half faery. 


Lyall cried at last: “Oh, Floria—look! Look!” because 
it was her birthday, and she mustn’t miss anything. 

“What? Where?” 

“The lanterns.” 

“Of course, silly. Didn’t I help to hang them there? And 
you saw them all before. Hurry up, everybody, and get your 
places before I blow the candles out.” 


Already she was leaning forward over the great frosted 
cake. As Floria blew, Lyall’s own cheeks filled and emptied 
in sympathy. He always itched to have a blow at them him- 
self; it took gallant restraint to wait a whole six months to his 
own birthday. But to-day he nearly missed Floria’s first de- 
vastating breath. ‘The lanterns, so brave and unexpected with 
the sunshine not yet gone, had taken his heart captive. He 
felt almost as he had one winter day when he had found an 
exciting new yellow in his box of paints, not pale like so many 
of them were, but, even when your brush was watery, a pure, 
butter yellow. Aunt-Gracie had to remind him of the food 
she had set in front of him. 
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IV 


It was because Rhoda had spilt fruit punch on her frock, 
and had to be led away for the ministrations of Mam’selle, that 
she saw it first. She was standing quite placidly, letting 
Mam’selle, with many ‘tut-tuts’, retrieve the situation, when 
she gave a shrill little scream. For there was the gypsy coming 
up the driveway from the gate, leading the bear. Jordan, 
barking furiously, shot like a shaggy-coated black-and-tan 
streak towards the intruders, but kept his distance when he 
discovered the nature of them. ‘The bear paid no attention 
to the vociferous challenge. It came lumbering behind, with 
the clumsy grace of its kind. Lyall heard the commotion, and 
ran. Mam/’selle cried something shrill, in French and quite 
naughty, because afterwards Lyall heard Mother talking to 
her about it in a stern whisper. 

Rhoda was jumping up and down, Mam’selle still cling- 
ing to her dress. 

“A bear,’ she was shouting, in a half-frightened ecstasy. 
‘““A real live bear! A real live bear!” 

The creature came on at a rolling, lurching pace, follow- 
ing its master. ‘There was a great studded collar about his 
neck, to which a chain was attached. The man held the end 
of the chain. Lyall, while thrilled, secretly hoped the man 
would keep on holding tight to that chain. 

Everybody left the tables and ran out. Even Grand- 
mother came to see. 

“Dear me,” said Grandmother, “it looks as if it had the 
mange, and as as if the man had caught it, too.” She nodded 
towards the gypsy, who mistook her meaning and smiled and 
took off his hat and showed his white teeth. 

Aunt Gracie stood with Captain Agnew, who had come 
out hastily from the city, driving his fastest horse that now, 
with the very smart dog-cart, was tethered near the great pine 
tree at the back of the house where the outbuildings straggled 
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towards the ash-pit and garbage dump—a place sourish sweet 
because bramble roses grew all about it. Lyall, who hked 
Captain Agnew and hoped Aunt Gracie would always have 
him come around, went and took his place right beside, look- 
ing up as if for leadership in a cause that had suddenly stirred 
him. But Captain Agnew’s face revealed nothng. He was 
watching the antics of the bear with the rest of them. 

Something caught hard inside Lyall, rose to his throat, 
and choked him. 

“Why, what ails the child?” cried Grandmother. 

“Oh, the poor bear!’ sobbed Lyall. “The poor bear!’ 

“Silly!” sniffed Floria. “Can’t you see it’s dancing. Do 
you dance when you're feeling bad about anything?’ 

That was unanswerable, like most of Floria’s sweeping 
affirmatives. He felt better about it, yet wasn’t sure he could 
trust Floria to be right. She had a way of talking anything 
around to her wishes. Still, the bear was funny, the way it 
lifted its shaggy paws, first on all fours, then on its hind legs 
and hugging itself as it rocked in time to the music the gypsy 
drew from an accordion. 


Vv 


The ice cream was melting at its abandoned edges when 
they got back to table. Lyall spooned up the liquid about his 
remaining island, and consumed the balance thoughtfully. It 
was good to the last bit, but none was ever so good as the sample 
he had beforehand, when Mother helped cook take the dasher 
out of the freezer—whose handle everybody had taken turns 
at—and what stuck to the wood and metal was presented on 
a plate, with two spoons, to Floria and himself. ‘There was 
always a suspicion of salt about it that added a flavour of first 
things. 

Soon the children were excused from the table; and 
trooped out to the wide lawns, the more reckless spirits warned 
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not to go alone to the beach that lay beyond the choke-cherry 
hedge. Aunt Gracie and Mother and Captain Agnew super- 
vised the games; and the sun began to slant in long lines across 
the grass; and you could hear the roar of the rapids, away up 
by the power-dam, more clearly, even against the happy shout- 
ings of the children. 

It was almost dusk before they went; the pony-cart 
creaking at a better pace down the driveway because the pony 
knew it was a homeward passage; the Wakefields all shouting 
back gaily, and waving; Floria for a moment holding Lyall’s 
hand, her eyes shining with the excitement of it all. Then 
she dashed away, shouting: “Now we can go and play with my 
new things!” 

But Lyall moved more slowly. He liked to savour 
things; and always there was a little pang inside him when 
they were over, as if he were saying farewell to something that 
couldn’t ever come back. So he walked by himself, until Jor- 
dan the dog came running up, and dropped sympathetically 
into his mood, returning quietly at heel. 

Already the grown-ups were clearing away the remnants 
of the feast. But the lanterns in the Round were still flicker- 
ing bravely, and in the dusk insects hummed against them. and 
a moth or two flew foolishly against the paper sides with a 
beating of grey wings. 

VI 


One grew sleepy quickly after a party. But Lyall didn't 
want to go to bed to-night. Floria slept in quite another part 
of the house upstairs on birthday nights; on the couch in Father 
and Mother’s room, instead of in the small room next to 
Lyall’s. It was part of an old tradition—oh, several years old, 
like Floria. He wouldn’t for worlds protest against it, but 
it was on nights like this that the Tree grew troublesome. It 
seemed queer that a lovable, familiar old tree like the big pine 
that was always the first thing they saw when they came from 
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the city in the spring, and the last thing to wave them good- 
bye in the autumn, should take such menacing shape in the 
darkness. Its arms could grow twisted and horrible ees 
a paling, darkening sky. 

So it was to-night. He fought against the terror but it 
was useless. Aune Gracie’s laughter floated up from down- 
stairs, gay as could be, but it was a mere echo, without body 
to comfort him. Lyall pretended he wasn’t up here at all, 
that he was really down there with them. Sometimes, on special 
occasions, he had been allowed to go back down in his cream- 
coloured ‘bear pants’—a name for the sleeping suits with their 
shaped feet that was Floria’s glib invention. Then he would curl 
up on the soft sofa under the stair alcove, and listen to them 
all chatting: Mother and Grandma and his Father, and usually 
Aunt Gracie and Captain Agnew when they hadn’t gone for 
a walk together, as they liked to do. Aunt Gracie always 
looked very pretty over her sewing, sitting close to the lamp 
with the big flowered globe so that she could see to put in the 
small stitches right. It was comfortable to le there so near 
them all, snuggled down into the delicious feel of upholstery 
and cushions, and the smell of the pine-needle cushion that a 
cousin had once sent from a holiday in the Maine woods. There 
was such a sense of well-being and security; then, out of ob- 
livion, he would be lifted and carried, half-wakened only, up, 
up, past the windows on the stairs with their yellow and blue 
and red glass, and the moonlight coming through the clear 
pebbled panes in the centre; then his mother’s kiss, and the 
feel of clean, cool sheets soon warmed by his body as he drifted 
into sleep once more, secure in the knowledge that everybody 
else was coming upstairs to bed. Now, for an instant, he was 
down with them there; but his body, rigid, terror-stricken, 
wouldn’t let him stay; it chained him to his bed. The knots 
in the stained wooden walls, still dimly visible, were eyes star- 
ing at him. The tree was at its very ugliest outside the window. 
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He wouldn’t be a coward and cry out; just lie still and 
at the worst pull the sheets up a little over his head. 

A new panic seized him. 

There was a sound of stealthy footsteps. A pause. He 
waited, in an agony. ‘Then a cough. 

He was saved. 

“Father!” 

The footsteps came nearer. 

“Not asleep, old fellow?” 

“TI can’t get asleep.” | 

But it was all right now. His father’s hand, a firm, kindly 
hand that had long fair hairs on the back of it, straightened 
the rumpled bedclothes. 

“Nothing wrong?” 

““N-no.” 

“Well, good-night, old chap. Off to sleep now. You’ve 
had a big day.” 

He was going. 

““Daddy—the tree!”’ 

But Lyall didn’t say it; wouldn’t for worlds admit the 
terror that could vanish at the touch of a hand. The footsteps 
died away. Lyall sat bolt upright in bed, facing his enemy. 
When you looked right at it you felt better. You saw it was 
just the old pine tree. He lay back, still daring it to do its 
worst. 

It was a bit blurred now, swaying a little in the darkness, 
sending when the wind blew a pleasant aromatic scent. It 
became presently not a tree at all, but a dancing bear; it be- 
came nothing at all but a prelude to sleep... 


Vil 


A club steward was standing by his elbow. “You called, 
sir?” Had he? “Something you wanted, sir?’ 
He smiled. 
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“Yes, Mack. Can you tell me where I could buy a danc- 
ing bear?” 

*“A which, sir?’ 

“A dancing bear. Never mind. I’ll go down and have a 
look in the stores.” 

He got up and went out. It was an idea. He would 
hunt until he found one: a dancing bear that raised its feet 
and hugged itself when you wound it up. A sudden nostalgia 
struck deeply into him. When you wound it up! If only you 
could wind up your yesterdays, make them, even tinnily, re- 
peat themselves. Suppose this stuff they talked nowadays were 
true—that ‘Time was one, that even now a bear was dancing 
in the July sunlight, and a little boy named Lyall watching, 
moved to some vague pity, yet amused; while in the back- 
ground stood all those ghosts: grandmother, his parents, Aunt 
Gracie and Captain Agnew. Dear ghosts—in the body or out, 
did it matter? Here, in the July heat of a midsummer’s day, 
one might have them, if one believed enough. Someone jogged 
his arm. He opened his eyes, shrugged and went on. He 
would find that dancing bear and buy it. He hoped Floria 
would like it. 
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HAS ANOTHER WORLD WAR BECOME 
IMPOSSIBLE? 


By Dovuatas H. STEWART 


HE decade 1931-1940 will be remembered as a period when 

certain great powers, in a civilization shaken to its founda- 
tions by history’s greatest commercial panic, undertook to 
improve matters by attacking certain weak or helpless peoples 
— Jews, Chinese, Abyssinians and Spaniards — and by these 
and other activist gestures precipitated history’s greatest war 
panic. In times like these an article on the decline and fall of 
Mars may not seem very topical. Yet this passing decade may 
still go down in history for something far more important than 
its wars and panics; its closing years may yet witness the 
dawning realization that it has at last become impossible for 
a militant great power to attack another fully armed great 
power. 

At the moment the ground trembles under our feet; 
powerful and wilful nations actually glory in flouting treaties, 
world opinion and economic sanity. But in the background 
there are sobering technical developments which no govern- 
ment on earth is ignoring: modern weapons, for all their 
power, are not providing Napoleonic decisions in battles be- 
tween fully armed antagonists, nor Napoleonic protection of 
the homeland against the havoc of modern war. ‘There are 
rumours leaking out of training camps that Mars, the Great 
Bruiser, the undisputed heavyweight champion of the world 
for several thousand years, has been rendered permanently 
muscle-bound by the zeal of his trainers, and will never again 
appear in a major engagement. It is even doubted whether 
his performances against carefully selected setups will hence- 
forth be impressive or profitable. 

These reports are warmly denied by Mars’ backers. They 
admit a temporary impairment in the smashing decisiveness 
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of his famous uppercut, and a temporary befuddlement of his 
former dazzling defence. They admit also that difficulties 
have arisen in his camp because of his gross and growing glut- 
tony. But they are certain that science will presently discover 
a remedy for these troubles. Shadows will avaunt and Mars 
will be himself again! Against these assurances, however, 
must be set the fact that a new candidate is in the field for 
Mars’s throne as the arbiter of international relationships. This 
challenger is the Bargaining System, a system whereby human 
relationships are settled by patiently organizing through com- 
promises an exchange of benefits instead of an exchange of 
disasters. Already it has a most impressive record of achieve- 
ment, though at the moment we are all too dazzled by the blaze 
of publicity which surrounds the titular champion, Mars, to 
realize that he can have a rival and successor. 

For instance, Europe is currently depicted as a continent 
of incorrigibles, who simply cannot get along without continu- 
ous resort to war. Yet there is a group of bargain-loving de- 
mocracies in Northwestern Europe which has not had a real 
war between its members since Waterloo: Britain, France, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, 
a bloc of 125,000,000 Europeans. The boundaries between the 
British Commonwealth and America are frequently described 
as unique in a raving world because they have been unviolated 
by war since 1815, but there are many such boundaries 
in Kurope. It is not geography which determines such mat- 
ters, but the fact that bargain-loving, constitutional democra- 
cies do not go to war with one another, wherever they may be. 
These Continental democracies, together with the British de- 
mocracies and America, have in fact, by a century and a quar- 
ter of unbroken peace with one another, already perfected a 
practical working model of world peace, and have done it with- 
out any rigid organization, or any surrender of sovereignty to 
a superstate. They have done it because they practise at home 
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free discussion and free agreements through compromise, 
using force as a last resort only; and naturally they carry the 
same methods into the international field. Their very consti- 
tutions are “charters’’, or bargains, guaranteeing certain rights 
to minorities. On the other hand, nations governed by suc- 
cessful bullies naturally practise internationally the only 
methods their rulers know—fighting, threatening, grabbing, 
gagging, organized lying and the repudiation of promises. 
Dictators even try to suppress personal criticisms of themselves 
in foreign countries. 

Though some of these constitutional democracies are 
strong and some weak, though some are over-populated and 
some under-populated, though some are haves and some, like 
Sweden and Denmark, are happy have-nots, they have ceased 
even to threaten one another. Whether haves or have-nots, they 
have obtained raw materials from the lands which produce 
them by bargaining for them at prices kept down by world 
competition. They have relieved over-population by a more 
intelligent merchanting of their goods; or by a clear recogni- 
tion that Science is the New World of the twentieth century, 
capable of multiplying the means of life in any continent; or 
by peacefully sending their adventurous youth to lands of 
greater opportunity—all of which methods are open to the 
dictatorships. In the case of migration the European democ- 
racies have not regimented their former nationals abroad as 
spies and soldiers of their native land, or as “cells” of revolu- 
tionary wreckers. There is, for example, no bloc of British 
immigrants bedevilling American politics. 

Here is a pax democratica of the Old and New World 
which is far more successful in organizing peace within its con- 
fines than the famous paw Romana ever was, and over a far 
vaster area, and at far less cost in blood, treasure and regi- 
mentation. It is also far more capable of indefinite expansion 
than a “peace” which is simply the overbearing, uncompromis- 
ing will of a single government. 
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To-day European democracy, though pictured by alarm- 
ists as “finished”, is actually functioning with real power as 
the stabilizng Centre between the bargain-hating Left and 
the bargain-hating Right. It refuses to join either of these 
implacable wings, for that would divide Europe and all civil- 
ization into two opposite camps so far apart that the only way 
out would be a frightful war of extermination. Instead it is 
staving off war and striving for an agreed peace of comprom- 
ise. ‘Though it exhibits every appearance of weakness now, 
time works with it, for in time both of the raving wings will 
calm down and swing back to Centre. History shows that 
whole nations cannot remain permanently in a state of lunatic 
fanaticism, it is far too much of a strain. Already Communism 
has subsided perceptibly, and Fascism may presently pass its 
peak of frenzy. 

Unfortunately, this long-term trend to peace is being 
hampered by two post-war developments. One is the collapse 
of gold-backed money—the supreme tool of bargaining, be- 
cause it cannot be “managed”. Before the War the Bank of 
England, lke a powerful heart, accepted gold from every- 
where and immediately pumped it out in vivifying streams to 
the ends of the earth, each unit carrying the power of creating 
several units of sound money and credit. Now gold is stag- 
nant, “sterilized”, replaced by nationalistically “managed” 
currencies, thanks to nationalistic tariffs whereby governments 
in both hemispheres hit out at foreigners to destroy their live- 
lihoods and their power to pay their debts in goods, never 
dreaming that the foreigners might hit back. Far more than is 
realized the antagonisms and disunities which plague every 
corner of the earth are due to the breakdown of sound money. 
Where men are deprived of the power to bargain for a liveli- 
hood they turn to gunpowder or threats of gunpowder. 

The other development is sheer, senseless panic. Now 
panic is not the same thing as danger; it may be present when 
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danger is absent, or absent when danger is visibly present. 
Panic is a contagious mental epidemic which grips and disables 
every type of mind — powerful or weak, expert or simple. 
Panic is always an evil; where it is present evidence ceases to 
count, or counts in a fantastic manner. 

A panic is really a mental revolution. A normal mind 
is a kind of democracy in which all available evidence is sought 
out and freely debated before a plan of action is adopted. But 
in a panic one violent, upstart emotion, Fear, overthrows this 
excellent constitution and establishes a totalitarian dictator- 
ship, ostensibly to confront the danger. ‘The two great leaders 
of the normal mind, Common Sense and Common Fairness, 
are thrust into durance vile as traitors and wreckers because 
their attitude cramps the Dictator’s style. And to make assur- 
ance doubly sure censorship and propaganda are imposed to 
allow only such thoughts to remain at large in the mind as are 
“coordinated”’, or in other words strengthen the grip of Fear. 
The mental state thus established is a kind of color-blindness. 
Terrifying truths are seen with wonderful vividness; reassur- 
ing truths are not seen at all, though as massive as the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Symptoms of panic in current thought are innumerable. 
For years experts have been speaking of “the next great war’, 
a phrase which fairly shouts that the battle for world peace is 
irretrievably lost. So also the continuous declaiming of “inevit- 
able” war, though no evidence is produced to support this 
fatalism. Instead we are offered emotional formulas: “It hap- 
pened before, it can happen again,” or “Europe has learned 
absolutely nothing,” or ‘““The weapons now being forged will 
undoubtedly be used.” 

The word “undoubtedly”, like “inevitable” and “abso- 
lutely”’ is a dictatorial word, ordering us to ask no more ques- 
tions and harbor no more doubts; nevertheless I doubt whether 
the government of any great power is going to make the actual, 
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aggressive decision to plunge into head-on collision with 
another great and fully armed neighbour at present-day 
speeds and momentums. I doubt it precisely as I doubt whe- 
ther a motorist who wants to go on lving will deliberately 
steer his car into head-on collision with that of a man he hates 
or envies at a combined speed of 120 miles per hour. Threats, 
yes; blackmail, yes; aggression against weak peoples, yes; but 
a deliberate plunge into the abyss, no. 

One natural consequence of panic colour-blindness is that 


we magnify fantastically the might of “the other fellow’, and 


are blind to his weaknesses and his consciousness of these weak- 
nesses. During Mussolini’s victories over Abyssinia, with its 
one decrepit airplane and no gas masks, he seemed, in the 
weird perspective of panic vision, to take on gigantic propor- 
tions. .In the “coming” war with Britain he was pictured by 
responsible journalists as “cutting Britain’s lifeline’, calling 
all Moslems to his banners as the “Sword of Islam’, sinking 
the Grand Fleet like so many tin cans in one aerial swoop, 
reducing Gibraltar to the status of a hillock by “tons of ex- 
plosives”, and “blotting out London”. And all the time not 
a thing was happening to Italy’s lifelines, not a pamphlet or 
a pineapple was dropped on the Duce’s arsenals. Japan’s 
successes against a hopelessly under-equipped China in 1937 


created a similar sensation on the Pacific. And now since the 


Peace of Munich English-speaking commentators are every- 
where making such fantastic statements as, “Hitler is stronger 
than Napoleon at his zenith,” or “Germany is master of 
Europe,” or “The British Empire is in the last stages of dis- 
solution.” 

The unsolved problem of international lawlessness is pro- 
foundly perplexing; but it does not follow that all is lost in- 
cluding honour. Hitler, the supreme difficulty, so far from 
surpassing Napoleon in menace, does not approach the 
Kaiser’s Germany in 1914, with its powerful Austro-Hungar- 
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ian ally, its control of Turkey, its magnificent High Seas 
Fleet, its gold reserves. Hitler’s acquisition of ancient Ger- 
man territories in Czechoslovakia with the consent of the in- 
habitants is being trumpeted by self-appointed Gabriels as the 
end of the world, but in 1914 Austria-Hungary owned the 
whole of Czechoslovakia and taxed and conscripted the Czechs. 
Hitler is not “master” of the Maginot Line, the splendidly 
equipped and trained French armies, the British and French 
air fleets, or Russia’s fighting forces. He is bankrupt, scarcely 
able to feed his people in peace time. And he faces a world 
aroused and arming to the teeth. The democracies may be 
loath to start great wars for inadequate causes, but they could 
fight with desperate energy for adequate cause. 

But most important of all as a bar to Napoleonic con- 
quest is the present-day revolution in the whole nature of 
war—a revolution such as occurs only once in a millenium. 
Warfare in the great historic ages, Ancient, Medieval and 
Modern, was alternately artistic or inartistic. "The Great War 
signalized the passing of the age we call Modern because it 
marked the transition from artistic victories to ghastly, uncon- 
trollable melees. | 

To understand what this means we must realize that no 
military aggressor deliberately precipitates an interminable 
war of attrition. Always he believes that he has a good 
gambling chance of a swift, artistic, crushing victory. To feel 
such confidence he must possess two things — an instrument 
capable of striking paralyzing blows and a well-protected 
homeland. He is like a prize-fighter who, however terrific his 
uppercut, never enters the ring with a broken jaw or a belly 
not hardened by exercise to form a muscular fortress for his 
vitals. Or he is like a duellist who seems to enter a contest with 
his body unprotected, but actually possesses in his sword a 


dual-purpose weapon —a deadly spear and a wonderfully 
mobile shield. 
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In the ancient Mediterranean world, from the time of 
Epaminondas of Thebes and his surprise victory over the 
mechanically perfect Spartans, warfare was brilliantly artis- 
tic; and its trend was toward centralized empire. Alexander 
the Great was a successful conqueror because he inherited a 
secure homeland and an army which proved an irresistibly 
artistic rapier. Hannibal, the greatest of all the artists of war, 
failed as a conqueror only because his materials failed him. 
Carthage, his money-made homeland, was in unsound condi- 
tion; and his rapier was too finely made to penetrate the sturdy 
defences of Rome. His fifteen years of unbroken victory in 
Italy, followed by the collapse of his homeland at the first blow, 
reminds one of the consummate boxer, Corbett, collapsing 
under the “solar plexus” of the sturdy Fitzsimmons. It was 
neither to the artistic Greeks nor to the mercenary Cartha- 
ginians that empire fell, but to the steady-going Romans. Italy 
was a magnificent fortress, and her soldiers were capable of 
striking paralyzing blows. True, her generals were trans- 
planted politicians, and regularly lost the first battles; but 
there were enough artists among them, including “the amateur 
of genius’, Julius Caesar, to win the last one. 


Rome fell when her human element deteriorated under 
dictatorship, and there began a new age of inartistic warfare. 
In the Middle Ages thousands of little Caesars sprang up, 
operating from castles whose defences were too great a prob- 
lem for medieval artistry to solve. Some of these little dic- 
tators were kings; some were rivals for the crown; but most 
of them were simple gangster barons in the provinces. The 
most barbarous attrition prevailed, but it was selective attri- 
tion. “War hath three handmaidens,” said a mediaeval English 
king, “Fire, Blood and Famine,” but all three of these molls 
of Mars preferred to practise their arts on the common people. 
As ill-accoutred infantrymen they faced armoured, mounted 
knights in battle; at home in their hovels they were at the mercy 
of wandering or local militarists. 
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Then came gunpowder to make warfare artistic again, and 
usher in the Modern Age. Only the king had wealth enough 
to employ overwhelming trains of artillery; his castles re- 
mained secure, while other castles could be artistically de- 
stroyed. As a consequence the “King’s peace” was established 
throughout the realm, to the unspeakable advantage of the 
common people. Now the whole nation became a fortress, and 
national armies became artistic weapons capable of striking 
paralyzing blows. 

Logically the work of the Modern Age should have been 
the establishment of Universal Empire under the strongest 
nation; but to-day the age is passing with no such consumma- 
tion. Several great European nations at the meridian of their 
power did make tremendous drives in that direction; and 
Napoleon in particular came very near to becoming the 
modern Alexander. Like Alexander he acquired in his twen- 
ties a rapier of lightning rapidity and power. The citizen- 
soldiers of revolutionary France were ready to march 120 paces 
a minute, while the royalist armies opposite marched a lordly 
70. Even his last battle was fought on foreign soil; his rapier 
was shattered into fragments there, but for years it had kept 
the homeland almost inviolate. It was the fascination of using 
such weapons that led Napoleon, even in St. Helena, to ex- 
claim, “It is a splendid game, that of war!” But fundamental 
forces barred the road to Universal Empire. The common 
people had joyfully accepted the King’s peace within the na- 
tion, but they were not prepared to accept a Universal EKm- 
peror’s peace which would reduce their nation to a province. 
Had Europe been a continuous prairie from Budapest to 
Bristol a superstate might, nevertheless, have arisen; but 
Nature had other plans, and had long since prepared castles 
and moats on a grand scale as bases for patriotic resistance. 
The Swiss in their Alps; the stubborn Dutch behind their 
broken dikes; the fiery Spaniards fighting their classic guerilla 
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warfare in their mountainous homeland; the patient Russians 
in their icy fastnesses; the English in what their greatest poet 
so patriotically described as 


This other Eden, demi-Paradise, 
This fortress built by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war; 


and finally the Americans in their distant, well-protected home- 
land have all contributed to ruin the dream of a World State. 


Now we stand on the threshold of a new age, and prophecy 
is rife and wild. Some are certain that the Dark Ages are 
returning; some believe rather that aircraft will serve as super- 
artillery, battering down the independence of sovereign states 
and establishing a World State at last under Leftist or Right- 
est auspices. Neither of these gloomy prophecies need be ac- 
cepted. It may well be that the great artists of war will be 
unable to employ aircraft for either artistic or inartistic con- 
quests. 

Perhaps an illustration from the art of duelling may illus- 
trate this development. Suppose that an old-fashioned duel- 
list challenges a weak opponent, expecting an artistic contest 
with swords. ‘To his astonishment he learns that the rules of 
duelling have recently been altered. The new rules now 
specify that the contestants stand, stripped to the waist, six 
paces apart, beside tables on each of which are ten tumblers 
of sulphuric acid. At a given signal they start throwing, and 
may the best man win. Admittedly this new style of duelling 
is not a pretty thing to contemplate. It is no “splendid game”, 
no gloriously one-sided exchange of disasters. ‘There is no 
gambling chance for either contestant of a swift, unscathed 
victory but the certainty of six months in hospital for both. 
Yet there is at least one consolation; it is extremely unlikely 
that the battle will take place at all. 

Or perhaps a better parallel, especially as ‘oaitanils air 
warfare, would be to imagine an old-fashioned duellist who 
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discovers that the revised rules of duelling require him to strip 
to the waist and attack and destroy a beehive with his sword. 
The parallel is defensible because airplanes, unlike an army, 
are not a unified organization, operating on a single plan, and 
capable of being held off en masse until artistically destroyed. 
Airplanes operate in countless independent units, whose sep- 
arate attacks must be solved separately — just as when ten 
thousand separate fighting units emerge from an aroused 
beehive, each with a plan of its own. Napoleon himself could 
not have warded off airplanes from his homeland by strategy, 
any more than the most consummate duellist can ward off bees 
from his bare chest with his rapier. 

If some great power could acquire, like the mediaeval 
king, a monopoly of this super-artillery, it might establish 
world domination at leisure from a secure homeland. As it is, 
a great power with Napoleonic dreams must exchange inartis- 
tic aerial disasters with any great neighbour it attacks from 
the first day of war. It must count on guerilla warfare over 
its own cities throughout the struggle. This will be no select- 
ive attrition on the knightly pattern of the Middle Ages, but 
warfare without respect for rank, power, property, womanhood 
or childhood. And yet Chinese and Spanish experience in- 
dicates that this “total war’, instead of breaking resistance, 
hardens it. 

But that is not all. On land also war is ceasing to be “a 
splendid game”, with swift artistic decisions. Despite the 
achievements of tanks, artillery, airplanes and other specialist 
arms, infantry remains “queen of the battle’. It still requires 
infantry to occupy the enemy’s centres of resistance. ‘The 
specialist arms are like prima donnas; they demand exactly the 
right conditions for their art or they refuse to perform. But 
the infantry, not being specialists, are ready in their simple 
fashion to go anywhere and do anything at any time. They 
are the common people of the army, and high strategy must 
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still value their simple qualities, it recruits so many of them. 
It is therefore of infinite importance for the future of man- 
kind that science, without seeing the plan or purpose, is stead- 
ily strengthening the infantry for patriotic defence of the 
homeland, and steadily weakening it for the artistic conquest 
of another people’s homeland. 


These developments were already evident during the 
Great War. “In the World War,” writes a wartime British 
staff officer, Col. J. F. C. Fuller, “had all the Great Captains 
of the past, in turn, tried their hand at it the result would have 
been the same, namely, battles of brute-force and attrition.” 
Since then infantry defence has been strengthened by better 
fortifications, more machine-guns, effective tank guns, and 
greatly improved anti-aircraft guns against low-flying planes. 
Spanish and Chinese experience has shown that even an ama- 
teur defence, hopelessly under-equipped, can now confound 
the best laid plans of the greatest artists of war. 


Science is, indeed, reconstructing Kurope as a strategical 
archipelago. The Maginot Line is a man-made extension of 
the Alps; and the Fuehrer seems principally concerned in 
blocking his own end of this ancient highway of Mars between 
Germany and France, making it at last a no-way road. No 
more splendid games there! Russia also contemplates a man- 
made mountain range, and even small powers, by Maginot 
Lines, can make invasion pay dearly. In this connection we 
should remember that it was no “competition in armaments’’ 
which led to the Great War. Rather it was Germany’s over- 
whelming superiority to the deterrents against her. The Ger- 
manic powers, when their diplomacy of threats unexpectedly 
collapsed, launched Napoleonic attacks on Russia and France, 
fully expecting Britain to remain neutral. A German spokes- 
man said at the time, “Quick action is Germany’s asset.” 
Maginot Lines have changed that fornaiula. 
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It would be ironical if, after all that has been said, the 
World War were destined to end all world wars, and announce 
the ultimate doom of lesser wars as well—if, after all, these 
dead did not die in vain. It is still possible for great powers 
to run down the toy wagons of nations not yet grown up, 
or crash into the junk wagons of ancient civilizations; but even 
this reckless driving is no longer a solvent enterprise. As it 
becomes clear that great powers cannot attack one another it 
may become easier to organize economic pressure against a 
great outlaw. But even apart from planned pressure the gen- 
eral stream of economic forces is refusing the reckless drivers 
the credit and supplies they need to operate their mighty 
machines. After all, economic forces are not blind, sinister 
physical forces, but the effective expression of human desires, 
including the desire for peace and quiet. 

The common people of the world in the long run control 
both political and economic forces; and they have shown what 
kind of civilization they want in the Coming Age. They want 
the nations to be free and sovereign, yet friendly and uninter- 
fering; they want bargained exchanges of benefits, not organ- 
ized exchanges of disasters. The King’s peace and dignity 
were established on the ruins of feudalism because the common 
people willed it, and because deterrents were found to stale- 
mate the minority of recalcitrants. And civilization’s peace 
and dignity will likewise be established because the common 
people will it, and because deterrents are being found to stale- 
mate the backward minority of Leftist and Rightist recal- 
citrants who still believe that force and threats are the only 
proper methods of settling human relationships. In time they 
will change their mood and follow the main body of humanity. 


THE IMPATIENT EARTH 
By E. J. Pratt 


Back to the earth would we come 

In the fullness of years, 

As we return home at dusk 

When our eyes are dim with day 

And our feet tired with stubble. 

We would come with slow step 

Along the cool loam of lanes, 

Home to your heart 

With the mellow toll of bells in the west. 


But not as to-day would we come 

To the trumpet’s unnatural summons, 

With our loins girt for a longer race 

And our faces set for a different goal, 

With our feet strung to the measures of life, 
To a riot of bells in the east. 


This is the season for blood-root and bud-break, 
For freshets and resinous airs, 

For the mating migrations 

Of swallows and whitethroats, 

For the scaling of crags, 

For the plangent call of the surf 

Where ospreys are building their nests. 


Then why should we come out of season 

To take the long lease of your heart, 

When the swift irresponsible trespass 

Of our feet above ground 

Is cut short by the halt of the sentry ?— 

There are months still to go for the autumn, 

And months for the poppies to bloom, 

Though hate and greed have grown to their harvest, 
Though tolerance, forgiveness and love are forgotten 
Like scars on the body of Christ— 

Too soon in the morning for youth 

To take the deep draught of your opiate! 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


THE CZECH CRISIS 
By J. A. Corry 


S soon as Austria was absorbed by the German Reich in 
March last, it became apparent that Czechoslovakia was 
the next item on the German agenda. Its strategic position 
was now a difficult one, surrounded on three sides by Greater 
Germany and almost defenceless along the old Austrian 
border. Its internal policies were plagued by a restless Ger- 
man minority comprising one-fifth of the total population. It 
is true that the Nazis assured the Czechs at the time of the 
Austrian coup that they had no designs on them. In spite of 
these assurances, everyone was concerned. 

Mr. Chamberlain stated the anxiety of the British Gov- 
ernment on March 24 when he declared that Britain could 
not disinterest herself in a war in Central Europe. The mag- 
nitude of the demands of the German minority was revealed 
by Herr Henlein at Karlsbad a month later. In addition to 
local autonomy, his programme included a claim to profess 
German nationality and German political philosophy within 
the Czech State and the revision of Czech foreign policy to 
save the Sudetens from the embarrassment of a divided allegi- 
ance. 

Under pressure from friends and enemies alike, Prague 
began to offer concessions and in the course of the summer 
produced three successive proposals, each going further than 
the last. Each of these, the Sudeten leaders rejected as being 
too niggardly to form the basis of discussion. Late in May 
the Czechs countered a heavy movement of German troops to 
the border areas with a partial mobilization. These German 
manceuvres were designed as a preliminary test of the mettle 
of their opponents and of the general European reaction. The 
result indicated to the Nazis that more thorough preparations 
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would be necessary and, to the world, it offered a foretaste of 
what was coming. 


Other omens followed through the summer. From April 
on, there were continuous declines on the Berlin Stock Ex- 
change. Lord Runciman went to Prague as an unofficial me- 
diator. The speeches of Cordell Hull and President Roosevelt 
in the middle of August showed that they had intimations of 
a European war. Before the end of August, under the thin 
disguise of military manceuvres, Germany had announced 
mobilization on a war footing. No one was reassured when on 
August 27 Sir John Simon underlined the Prime Muinister’s 
earlier statement on Central Kurope. The world moved into 
September with an uneasy feeling that a climax was at hand. 

During the first week of September, Herr Henlein re- 
turned from Berchtesgaden with the ominous announcement 
that the Fuhrer and he had identical views on the situation. 
Sudeten policy was being made in Germany. Disorders in the 
Sudeten areas at once increased. The leaders announced that 
Karlsbad must be rapidly realized—and that it was only a 
beginning. The German press campaign against the Czechs 
moved into a higher key. The Czech Fourth Plan was pro- 
duced with an intimation that it was the last. It came amaz- 
ingly close to meeting the Karlsbad demands and the first 
Sudeten response was favourable. 'The moderates wanted to 
negotiate but Herr Henlein went to Nuremberg for orders. 
This fact and the announcement of a Sudeten Parteitag on the 
Nuremberg model for October 15-16 showed that hopes of a 
negotiated settlement were small indeed. 

The second week saw a complete breakdown. ‘The Sude- 
ten leaders declared that they could not negotiate with a gov- 
ernment which could not maintain order. The Fuhrer made 
his speech at Nuremberg demanding the democratic right of 
self-determination. When Prague quelled further disorders 
in the Sudeten area by the prompt application of martial law, 
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the leaders said, in effect, that they would not negotiate with 
a government which could maintain order. Deeply insulted 
by the application of martial law, they announced that Karls- 
bad was no longer good enough and demanded a plebiscite. 

Meanwhile the French had fully manned the Maginot line 
and the relentless pressure of German military preparations 
continued. The “noble audacity” of the British Prime Minis- 
ter secured an interview at Berchtesgaden for September 15. 
The Fuhrer and he had a “friendly talk” and agreed on the 
principle of self-determination. ‘The Anglo-French version 
of what this principle required was prepared over the week-end 
of September 18, and submitted to Prague on the Monday. 
The Czechs had already ruled out plebiscite and secession but 
they had not reckoned on Great Power politics. They were 
urged—even commanded—by the British and French ambas- 
sadors to accept the plan without reservation or delay. They 
bowed to the inevitable on September 21, taking small com- 
fort from the promise of an international guarantee of their 
new frontier. ? 

As Mr. Chamberlain went to Godesberg with the Czec 
acceptance in his pocket to work out the details with the 
Fiihrer, the Hodza Government resigned in Prague, frontier 
disorders and German press virulence grew. On arrival, he 
found that the Fuhrer had raised his demands and prepared a 
plan of his own. It did not call for the cession of a vastly 
greater area. It did provide for a strategic rather than an 
ethnic frontier. It was harsh in point of detail and it called 
for the Czechs to get out almost as fast as an army could march 
in. The French and British were appalled. They forgot that 
they had taught the Fuhrer always to press an advantage. 

On the rumour of a hitch at Godesberg, the Czechs mobil- 
ized and the French began to mobilize a day later. Russia 
and France announced that they would resist aggression 
against the Czechs. In his speech at Berlin, the Fuhrer stood 
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by his dead-line. His patience was exhausted. The British 
Government sent a warning message to Berlin at once and, 
on the following day, mobilized the fleet. The Fiihrer could 
have substantially what he wanted but he must not grab. The 
democracies would not go to war for the Czechs but they were 
prepared to fight for the outward observance of international 
good manners. The Fiihrer conceded the point—as well he 
might—and proposed a four power conference at Munich. The 
Munich agreement made some modifications in the Godesberg 
memorandum, mainly by extending the time, allowing for 
more orderly evacuation and conceding a variety of details for 
arbitration. Britain and Germany agreed never to go to war 
any more. 


Under pressure again, Prague accepted the Munich plan. 
The German troops moved over the border on October 1. The 
Poles decided not to be left out of the scramble and began the 
occupation of Teschen the following day. The plan to conduct 
plebiscites was abandoned and the arbitrating Council of Am- 
bassadors in Berlin was amenable to German demands. On 
October 5, Dr. Benes resigned to ease his country’s difficulties 
with her big neighbour and Dr. Funk, the German Minister 
of Economics, was in Yugoslavia on his way to Turkey, ex- 
plaining the German terms of trade. By October 10, the pro- 
visional German-Czech frontier was outlined. It was more 
here and less there than the Godesberg demands, the more 
always being dictated by strategic considerations. 


Negotiations over the Hungarian demands failed. The 
Rome-Berlin axis celebrated by arbitrating the dispute. In 
the end, Czechoslovakia lost roughly one-third of both its area 
and population. The Czechs now claim minorities in Ger- 
many, Poland and Hungary of over a million. They lost many 
of their most important industries. Their main railway lines 
are cut by foreign territory in fourteen places and their branch 
lines in many more. According to competent opinion, they will 
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be fortunate if the cut in their exports is not double the cut 
in their imports, making a crippling gap in their balance of 
payments. With their strategic frontier gone and their eco- 
nomy completely disrupted, the Czechs swung into the German 
political orbit. Before the end of October, the Mutual Assist- 
ance Pact with Russia had been denounced, the headquarters 
of the Communist Party had been sealed up by the police and 
the trade unions had abandoned their affiliation with political 
socialism. 

We are still trying to accustom ourselves to what has hap- 
pened and to understand its significance. The Versailles system 
has been completely shattered and that fact will mould the 
whole future of international politics. The encirclement of 
Germany has proved a dismal failure. She is now the undis- 
puted master of Central Europe, free to extend her economic 
and political influence through the Balkans and down the 
Danube basin. We shall now learn whether the pre-war alarm 
over the Drang nach Osten was justified. The controversy as 
to whether Hitler is merely a champion of German racial unity 
or the agent of an insatiable imperialism will receive decisive 
illumination. 

The great general lesson of this final collapse of Versailles 
is the efficacy of pressure politics. For twenty years, the 
coming of the “second Switzerland”, promised by the founders 
of Czechoslovakia, was delayed. In the spring of this year, 
it seemed further off than ever. The minorities had asked re- 
peatedly for concessions but they were always postponed or 
denied. In a few short months, under pressure, Prague pro- 
duced four plans, the last one offering the widest measure of 
autonomy ever conceded by a sovereign state. For fifteen 
years or more it had been widely recognized that the Versailles 
settlement was unjust to Germany. Germany asked in vain 
for substantial revision. As she gradually regained her 
strength, she learned to take first and ask afterwards. Once 
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more erect, she demanded under threat of force and got what 
she asked in full measure. When we are shocked and exas- 
perated by German methods in international affairs, we should 
remember who taught her that pressure backed by force was 
the only way. 

Nazi strategy has achieved its most resounding triumph. 
The world is aghast at what appears to be the capitulation of 
the democracies. Explanations are being widely sought, partly 
because an explanation is required as a basis for calculations 
about the future and partly because individuals somehow feel 
that their personal prestige is implicated in the foreign policy 
of their country. This last fact should make us wary of all 
explanations put forward. 

No doubt the democracies engaged in frenzied diplomacy 
with the dictators are at a disadvantage. Perhaps the bour- 
geois governments of France and Britain were swayed by the 
thought of a powerful Germany as a bulwark against Com- 
munism. Perhaps there were terrible gaps in their armaments 
which compelled them to bow to the threat of force. Perhaps 
they gambled on protecting their possessions in the rest of the 
world by diverting German ambitions to the east. They may 
even have had comforting visions of another dictator retreating 
from Moscow. It is possible that they were swayed by a com- 
bination of these factors. 

Neither these nor any other such theories can be proven or 
disproven at the present time. ‘There is, however, another 
theory which seems rather more plausible in the light of all the 
facts. It seems probable that the events leading up to Munich 
are the result of a complete reversal of French—and British— 
policy in Europe, substantially determined upon some time 
before the September crisis took shape. It is suggested that 
the British Government persuaded the French—either before 
or during the crisis—to abandon the armed encirclement of 
Germany as the only hope of restoring a rapidly disintegrat- 
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ing peace. Such a decision would naturally involve the aban- 
donment of Czechoslovakia. 

Only one important truth has to be remembered to see how 
such a reversal of policy might appeal to reasonable men. 
War is the greatest crime against the interdependent society 
of this century. We are tending to forget this truth in the 
present confusion. It should be clearer than ever as the un- 
ending record of economic dislocations and nationalist hates 
and fears unroll before our eyes. It is beside the point to talk 
about national honour and justice as if they could be saved by 
fighting. Honour and justice had little power to bind men’s 
minds and actions at the end of the last war. They will be 
trampled underfoot again in the next world conflict. There 
is not the slightest justification for expecting that they can be 
retrieved by nations, brutalized by air warfare, starvation, pro- 
paganda and all the other horrors of modern war. Democracy 
was not saved by the last war. It will certainly be destroyed 
by the next one. Germany and Italy may lose but dictator- 
ship will win because the conditions of freedom will have been 
destroyed. 

It is evident to everyone that we have been slipping rap- 
idly towards another catastrophe. Europe has made the worst 
of both worlds since the war. Germany was not appeased; 
neither was she kept defenceless. She devised a technique for 
wresting concessions where pleading had failed. Her methods 
were abhorred but they were successful. German self-help 
did much to restore German self-respect. But as long as 
Czechoslovakia, allied to France and Russia, stood poised over 
the heart of Germany, these gains were insecure. Those who 
feared and distrusted her could still bring her to her knees. 
Perhaps much of this long-standing German fear of encircle- 
ment is irrational. It is at least true that most Germans be- 
lieve this aim to have been the one unchanging feature of 
French foreign policy. It obsessed them before the last war. 
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The terrors of slow starvation during the war intensified it to 
the point of mania. To put the post-war situation in its best 
possible light, Germany could only do what her suspicious 
neighbours thought safe to permit. An enduring peace with 
one of the greatest nations in Europe suffering from claus- 
trophobia is an idle dream. 

It was always clear that when Germany regained her 
strength, she would attempt to break the circle of potential 
enemies. The elimination of a hostile Czechoslovakia was the 
key to this achievement. Yet an assault upon Czechoslovakia 
would certainly start another world war. In the past three 
years all events have been pointing grimly to this as the end 
of the road. Germany and her ally would continue to foment 
disturbances all over the world until a favourable opportunity 
to strike offered itself. Their bluff might be called to-day but 
they would plan for to-morrow. Regrets and recriminations 
over mistaken past policies of the democracies were useless. A 
reversal of policy would be attended by desperate dangers but, 
it could be fairly argued, it was the only remaining hope. In 
addition to all this, there was a strong body of English opinion 
which did not want to fight the German people again until 
there had been a genuine effort at appeasement, until it was 
clear that they could not live peaceably together in the same 
world. If a democracy is to fight, its case must carry conviction 
to an overwhelming majority of its people. 

Assuming that a hypothetical British Government had 
decided last spring that the policy of encirclement must be 
abandoned, it could not openly take the initiative. The French 
and British people as well as the French Government would 
have to be convinced. They could no more have been per- 
suaded to sacrifice the Czechs than the Czechs could be ex- 
pected to offer themselves. Revision could not be achieved 
through the League and a conference which opened up the 
Central European problem would probably start the war it 
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was designed to stop. The only possible course would be to 
persuade the French Government and then let pressure poli- 
tics take its course, hoping to wear away resistance by the 
threat of war and, at the same time, to prevent the threats from 
degenerating into the reality. This would be an exceedingly 
dangerous game to play but a British Prime Minister who had 
decided in advance to play it could be excused for waving the 
Munich agreement with an air of triumph. 

It is not asserted that the British Government deliber- 
ately chose to play this game. However, if it had, it would 
probably have acted much as the British Government did 
throughout the crisis. It would have refused to make any 
promises to Czechoslovakia because that would have stiffened 
resistance. At the same time, it would have warned Germany 
of the incalculable dangers of aggression. By neglecting to 
polish its weapons, it might have hoped to disarm its bellicose 
critics at home. It might have sent Lord Runciman to advise 
it when to intervene with a proposal for secession. It would 
probably have overlooked the danger of the Fuhrer’s rude im- 
patience because it had not been trained in his hard school of 
politics. It would have been aghast at his insistence on taking 
aggressively what it was willing to give him by peaceful pro- 
cedures—the blasting at the last moment of its hopes of peace- 
ful adjustment. Then and then only would it have been pre- 
ared to resist. Even then, it would probably have held out the 
olive branch and explained the mobilization of the fleet as did 
Mr. Chamberlain on September 27. These precautionary 
measures “do not necessarily mean that we have determined 
on war... However much we may sympathize with a small 
nation confronted by a big and powerful neighbour, we cannot 
in all circumstances undertake .. . war simply on her account. 
If we have to fight, it must be on larger issues than that”. 

There are other circumstances which point in the same 
direction. Herr von Ribbentrop had a firm intuition that 
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Britain did not intend to fight. It is hard to believe that the 
proposal of the London Times for Sudeten secession on such 
a critical date as September 7 could have been completely 
irresponsible. On his flights to Germany, Mr. Chamberlain 
took only his personal adviser who had no Continental experi- 
ence and a subordinate official ofthe Foreign Office. If he 
went to bargain rather than to give, why was he not armed with 
Foreign Office knowledge and experience? And if Mr. Hore- 
Belisha, with at least six months’ warning, is solely responsible 
for the shocking disorganization of anti-aircraft defence, is it 
credible that he should still be Secretary of War? 

Accepting this hypothesis of a complete reversal of 
British and French policy, the present attitude towards 
the colonial question is hard to understand. The Fuhrer 
said that this question remained to be settled and Mr. 
Chamberlain did not demur. But now apparently there 
are to be no colonial concessions. But if Germany is 
not to be trusted with colonies, she is not to be trusted as 
master of Central Europe. If it is unjust to surrender 
African blacks to her care, it was equally, if not more 
unjust to turn over Czechs, Jews and Social Democrats to her 
mercy. Such an attitude argues that Britain and France are 
merely frightened rich nations trying to save their possessions 
at other people’s expense. If so, they deserve all the contempt 
which the Fascist leaders have heaped upon them. But this 
kind of conduct is not to be imputed on partial evidence. It is 
more probable that the revolting persecution of the Jews in 
recent weeks has obliged the British and French Governments 
to set aside the colonial question for the time being. Appease- 
ment amid the hatred and fear which now convulses the world 
is a difficult and dangerous adventure. 

Nowhere is this more apparent than in the verbal duel 
over the armament race. Germany cannot trust the war- 
mongers in the democracies. The democracies cannot trust the 
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sword-rattlers who may succeed the Fiihrer. Then again, there 
is much public outcry that Munich was a great defeat for the 
democracies. The average German regards it as no more than 
elementary justice. Misunderstanding breeds fear, fear breeds 
hatred, and so on. The last war made us all insane and we 
have never recovered. 

Yet there are hopeful aspects. The common folk of the 
world have a horror of war—the Germans perhaps most of all. 
Their welcome to Mr. Chamberlain may be the most signific- 
ant fact of the crisis. Observers report that most Germans re- 
gard British action in the crisis as a recognition of justice and 
not a succumbing to threats and that the Fuhrer did not rise 
in their estimation for his intransigeance at Godesberg. He 
lives by mass support and he yields to no one in his grasp of 
popular psychology. 

The Nazi leaders, of course, are gloating. But they have 
won a new security for Germany and they can be pardoned for 
strutting about it. The Jewish persecution is the worst feature 
of their conduct. The world rightly protests but it cannot 
regulate Germany’s internal policy. That hard fact may as 
well be faced. ‘Their economic methods also are their own 
business though we may disagree with them. They will now 
extend their economic influence and possibly their economic 
system over the Balkans and the Danube basin. If they can 
work a large resumption of trade in that area, by whatever 
methods, the world stands to benefit by it. It is reasonable to 
hope that better economic conditions will work a silent modi- 
fication of autarchy, which is, after all, an expedient of des- 
peration. And any return of prosperity will certainly mod- 
erate the political regime. Its extravagances are intimately 
connected with economic impoverishment. The social causes 
of these outward manifestations lie deep and frontal attack is 
almost always the wrong strategy. 

The Franco-German accord which is to be signed is dis- 
tinctly encouraging. In Mein Kampf, France is the inveter- 
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ate enemy with whom there must be a final reckoning. The 
context indicates that this is because France will always try to 
encircle Germany. If France has abandoned that attempt, 
there is no sufficient reason for suspecting German sincerity. 
The genuine liquidation of this ancient feud would almost 
secure the peace of Kurope. There will be no licence for op- 
timism, however, until the armament race is reversed and the 
Spanish question among others is solved. Something will have 
to be done to moderate the ideological abuse which is being 
bandied back and forth. Presumably, these matters will be 
on the agenda of the four-power conference which is promised 
as a sequel to Munich. 

Whether it was a capitulation to force, the inevitable in- 
trigue of power politics or a stroke of inspired statesmanship, 
a free and orderly democracy was sacrificed. 'The Czechs 
deserved a better fate for their behaviour throughout was 
magnificent. It is not at all clear that we can even claim to 
pay them tribute. The rights and wrongs of the Czech-Sudeten 
dispute no longer matter. There was much to be said on both 
sides. It was the fate of both to become pawns in a game 
played for much higher stakes. The best that can be said about 
the agony of Czechoslovakia is that we do not yet know how 
to provide for social change, either within or between nations, 
without doing grave injustice to particular individuals and 
groups. 

From the point of view of power politics, the world is 
vastly changed since the German army swarmed past the Czech 
fortifications. ‘The democracies are now in an unfavourable 
position. On the analysis suggested here, that need not con- 
cern us much. It may be that foreign policies will always be 
based on the calculations of power politics. If so, we will all 
go down in a common ruin. Whether we begin with a pre- 
ponderance of power with us or against us, whether we fight 
in two years or ten, matters little. An interdependent society 
which cannot adapt itself to its conditions of life has no future. 
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CANADA TO-DAY. By F. R. Scott. Oxford University Press; 
1988. Pp. xii+163. 


This succinct study was the principal paper submitted by the 
Canadian delegation to the Second British Commonwealth Rela- 
tions Conference held in September at Sydney, under the auspices 
of the Institute of International Affairs. The little volume is a 
masterly, penetrating analysis of the chief economic, political and 
social factors which determine Canada’s national interests; it dis- 
cusses the various schools of opinion within our Dominion and 
the intimate relations between internal forces and foreign policy. 
The influence of Canada’s geography and population trends, the 
nature of her economy and constitutional structure, her defence 
problem and external associations, her present objectives, upon 
these and like topics essential facts and figures are presented in 
vivid, arresting fashion. 

Many of his grateful readers will, however, take issue with 
Professor Scott on sundry points, notably on his advocacy of 
Canada’s “right to neutrality”. His approach to this topic is 
academic, legalistic and socialistic. He carefully makes the dis- 
tinction between the “right to neutrality” and a “policy of neu- 
trality”. He wants Canada to pirouette on a tightrope of theoret- 
ical abstract legal principles pressed from a C.C.F. mould, regard- 
less of the effects in the stormy winds of the present grave inter- 
national crisis. Dictators will not legalistically differentiate be- 
tween a declaration of Canada’s “right to neutrality” and a “policy 
of neutrality’. They will assume rightly or wrongly that Canada 
can be “counted out” as an active ally of the British Common- 
wealth—and act upon that assumption. A neutrality declaration 
nowadays would weaken the spine of Britain, and the possibility 
of a strong “united Front” of the democracies resistant to the 
dictatorial menace. Professor Scott, moreover, is apt to suspect and 
detect the British Imperialist cloven hoof in many places such as 
the ratio of expenditures on land, sea and air defence and the 
methods of military training. Yet a reviewer should not end on 
the note of criticism of a work whose brilliant compact survey of 
Canadian conditions and opinion deserves to be widely read within 
the Dominion and beyond its borders. A. E. P. 


EUROPE AND THE FRENCH IMPERIUM. By Geoffrey Bruun. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Pp. 280. $4.50. 


This volume is one of the series entitled The Rise of Modern 
Europe, edited by William L. Langer, and covers the years 1799- 
1814. It covers, that is, the Napoleonic epoch; and it is equally 
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far from being an academic treatise and just another book about 
Napoleon. Its relevance to current history is remarkable. In fact, 
the author appears to have that point in mind all the time. 


History written without a viewpoint is dull. Professor Bruun’s 
thesis is that the philosophy behind the French Revolution was only 
in a minor aspect democratic, its major concern being a quest for 
fundamental laws which would serve society as the laws of Newton 
served mechanics. The Assembly, the Jacobin Directory and its 
instrument the Terror, was but an episode of frantic experiment; 
after which the main principle of the Revolution, seeking an effici- 
ent centralization of authority, narrowed the government through 
a consulate of three to a dictatorship of one. Bonaparte, brought 
in to represent the popular army, quickly manifested a talent for 
political synthesis. Under his energetic direction the country was 
pacified, the laws codified, the finances reduced to order, and the 
Catholic Church appeased by a compromise concordat. A new 
constitution established the power of the wealthier busness men 
through a state machine which was to be the inspiration of Hitler- 
ism. In such terms is the First Consul described as the natural 
heir of the eighteenth century philosophers—the men of the en- 
lightenment and the encyclopedia. 

And then France met the problem which Russia was to meet 
in 1920—whether to secure the new state and the new social order 
within its defensible frontiers, or assault the ring of hostile gov- 
ernments and carry the so-called dispensation of reason to the 
peoples of the continent. Given the then preponderant power of 
France and the nerveless condition of the neighbouring states, per- 
haps the choice was inevitable. Certainly the temperament of 
Bonaparte made it doubly so. He was, after all, a militarist. And 
the race with England for economic supremacy produced vast 
schemes for a sheltered market which would cover all Europe. It 
was this economic aim which determined the outright annexation 
of Holland and Hanover—the whole coast opposite England. But 
the hinterland refused in the long run to be strangled for the bene- 
fit of French industry; and refused therewith the new principles of 
government when these were applied by force against generations 
of local prejudice and apathy. As the Dictator increasingly lost 
his sense of proportion (becoming intoxicated with the use of his 
instrument, the army,) the coalition of forces against him was 
bound in the end to conquer. And the issue was the new plague 
of nationalism in a world of sovereign states—the anarchy of 
power-politics which exists in Europe to-day. 

This book is history so much alive that any alert reader will 
see in it some light for present understanding. Take for instance 
the Russian Communists’ decision against world revolution, and 
we see why their state still endures. Take the perpetuation of 
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dictatorship beyond the secure establishment of a new state, 
whether in Russia or Germany, and we can see an ultimate down- 
fall in store. The office corrupts its holder; and so the future may 
say that there was never a truer statesman than George Washing- 
ton when he advised a definite limit to the tenure of a powerful 
chief magistrate. 

G. McL. 


THE AGE OF DRAKE. By James A. Williamson, M.A., D.Lit. 
Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. London: 
Adam and Charles Black. Pp. xi+401. With maps. $5.00. 


The joint-editor of the Pioneer Histories has now made his 
own contribution to that valuable and attractive series. Readers 
of the Queen’s Quarterly will be already familiar with the scope 
of the preceding volumes as parts of a general scheme of surveys 
covering the migrations of European man into the outer continents. 
In adding his own study of one of the historic movements that 
have issued in the racial status quo of the contemporary world, Dr. 
Williamson has written of a period strikingly similar in its more 
sinister aspects to our own. Then, as now, his country was in peril. 
“Elizabethan England,” he writes, “was set in a dangerous world 
of ideologies and despots, persecution, treacherous propaganda, 
broken treaties, and war under pretence of peace... No land was 
safe, not even insular England, and fear lurked beneath the high 
spirit and bold challenge with which Englishmen faced their perils. 

. If Burleigh and Walsingham and the Queen could come again 
to rule, they would look round and take their bearings and feel 
that it was still the old trade that they were called upon to ply.” 


Approaching his subject in this spirit of interpretation, Dr. 
Williamson comes to it also with unique qualifications. The history 
of English maritime enterprise already owes much to his con- 
stantly productive researches over a long period of years, just as 
English historical prose has been enriched by the telling sobriety 
of his writing. But his work is also that of one who knows the 
tides and the shoals, the coasts and the weather, and the currents 
that run through those narrow seas of southern England where 
the Armada was beaten, as intimately as a man learns to know 
such things at his own tiller, under his own sails. 

So stirring a theme as the Odyssey of the young nation in the 
springtime of its history, with blown spume for blossoms and 
ships’ masts for a forest, is worthy of such a craftsman. Follow- 


. ing the method of his previous work on Sir John Hawkins, Dr. 


Williamson does not restrict himself to the delineation of a central 
figure: he fills in a crowded background with the vigilance of a 
Cuyp, a seascape alive with shipping, a mappa mundi and the un- 
likely shapes of unknown continents. Drake is not alone in the 
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setting; there are other captains, other adventurers, forerunners, 
friends, rivals, successors, and always those members of the gov- 
ernment whose sanctions had first to be won for any great project 
upon the ocean, and whose official caution was a perpetual irritant 
to the ready but irresponsible men of action. The high politics of 
the time are brilliantly sketched, from the unimpressive beginnings 
of a third-rate power, through the long winter of the sixteenth 
century that fell in the forties and lasted until the seventies, to the 
later resurgence in the heyday of Elizabeth and the subsequent 
period of decline and transition. Dr. Williamson treats of his main 
theme with assured mastery, from the first efforts to cross the 
Atlantic out of Bristol, the voyages of the Hawkinses, the assault 
on the Caribbean, the campaigns against Spain, the climax of the 
Armada, the early voyages of Englishmen towards the Far East, 
and the attempt at Empire in Guinea. Nor is it to be expected 
that the administrative side of naval history should receive less 
than adequate treatment from the biographer of Hawkins. The 
chapters on the circumnavigation and on the Armada are superb 
features of a book which provides a complete summary of the rele- 
vant modern research by a scholar who knows his ropes as well as 
he knows his documents. W.E.CH 


THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR IN FICTION 


THE UNVANQUISHED. By William Faulkner. Toronto: The 
Macmillan Company of Canada. Pp. 293. $2.75. 


ACTION AT AQUILA. By Hervey Allen. Toronto: Farrar & 
Rinehart. Pp. 369. $2.50. 


For more than forty years Stephen Crane’s novel, The Red 
Badge of Courage, has remained the most impressive piece of prose 
fiction dealing with the American Civil War. It remains so still, 
because the man who wrote it was a poet. The self-consistent 
pattern, the artistic truth of its style, the human truth of its feel- 
ing, and the quality of both its revelation and its reserve seem to 
assure it a long future. Neither of the novels here considered can 
rival it, since the symbols and incidents they employ have less 
universal implications. The Unvanquished, with its close-clipped, 
ultra-realistic style, although it contains at least two living char- 
acters and although it sometimes reaches high moments, is in 
manner and effect a yarn. Action at Aquila is not even that, but 
presents rather a panorama of scenes having no true centre of 
interest in either character, place or plot. 

The Unvanquished resumes the story of Colonel Sartoris, rebel 
leader and hero, but the chief characters are Rosa Millard, 
(“Granny”), his indomitable mother; and Bayard Sartoris, his 
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young son. Bayard is the narrator, and through the several scenes 
is usually accompanied by Ringo, his Negro companion from child- 
hood into early manhood. ‘Cousin Drusilla’ also is a living por- 
trait. The seven connected stories use a fairly representative 
Southern idiom and take us through the war and part of the period 
of reconstruction. The author knows the setting and atmosphere 
and—better—imagines them in order to know them effectively. 
He understands the unyielding pride of the first families, especially 
the women; the intolerant courage of the Southern fighting man 
and his view of this or that point of honour; the Negro’s foibles, 
superstitions and loyalties; the social gradations in the communi- 
ties; the schemes of the adventurers and carpet-baggers; and the 
worth of gallant spirits among both the ‘Rebs’ and the Yankees. 
Exasperating as too many of his involved and prolix sentences 
become, he has a quick flair for a dramatic situation and knows how 
to make the most of it at the crisis-moment of each tale so as to 
leave a vivid impression of something like fourth-dimensional time 
and space. Although six of the stories originally appeared in peri- 
odical form, they gain much in continuity and accumulation by this 
new arrangement and the textual revision it has entailed. The 
characterization of “Granny” in her deeds and her death is finely 
true, and in the work as a whole—especially in the tragic chapters, 
Vendée and An Odour of Verbena—much of the essence of the Old 
South lives again. 

In Action at Aquila there is only one chapter—using the same 
title—that in some sense redeems the book from complete failure. 
The other chapters are mere journalistic sketches of incident and 
aspect, and the characters generally —even the hero, Colonel 
Nathaniel Franklin—are little more than lay figures. The story 
at large seems to have been written as a frame for this seventeenth 
chapter. In swift, nervous sentences that spare us none of the 
circumstantial horrors of the battle or its aftermath, it fulfils its 
purpose with increasing intensity. Its tone, however, is not dra- 
matic, but melodramatic. It is immediately effective ‘stunt’ writ- 
ing, but it does not reach the level of literature. Bb rine 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


PROPAGANDA FROM CHINA AND JAPAN. By B. Lasker and 
A. Roman. American Council, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. 1988. Pp. xii+120. $1.50. 

Propaganda is an increasingly important factor in public af- 
fairs. Often this manipulation of opinion by governments and in- 
terests within a state seems to be one of the black arts of to-day. 
Yet everyone is exposed to influences whenever he reads news or 
commentaries on current events. Can we develop a keenness in 
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detecting propagandist bias? The above volume is amazingly 
stimulating in inducing a more critical faculty. The authors take 
as a case study of propaganda the information disseminated by 
the two Far Eastern countries on the present conflict with the 
object of swaying American public opinion. They examine the 
clashing evidence on the actual origins and events of the Sino- 
Japanese war, and reveal the devices by which Chinese and Japan- 
ese publicists seek to enlist American opinion and sympathy on 
their respective sides. Thus they use highly coloured adjectives 
or emotionally charged phrases to excite admiration or repulsion. 
They endeavour to touch the emotions or the interests of Amer- 
icans by appeals to democratic sentiment or anti-communist cham- 
pionship of capitalist, business, law and order, etc. The perusal 
of this study on current propaganda technique should make any 
reader less susceptible to warping suggestions. he 


BACKGROUND OF THE CRISIS 


CZECHS AND GERMANS. By Elizabeth Wiskemann. Toronto: 
Oxford University Press. Pp. ix+299. With maps. $3.00. 


BRITAIN AND THE DICTATORS. By R. W. Seton-Watson. 
Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. Pp. xvili 
+460. $4.00. 

Current attempts in the English press to interpret the implica- 
tions of the settlement at Munich are generally agreed only on one 
conclusion—the perilous inadequacy of the defences. In so much 
confusion of thought, it is an aid to clarity to have available two 
such accounts of the particular and the general aspects of that 
phase of international history which has now come to an end. 

Miss Wiskemann’s study of the relations between Teuton and 
Slav-in the old provinces of Bohemia and Moravia bears the mark 
of authority in being published under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. It follows, therefore, that the 
book has the right qualities of thoroughness in research and im- 
partiality in presentation, although its author disclaims that ex- 
tremely rare qualification—an intimate knowledge of the Czech 
language. The handicap is hardly serious, for almost everyone 
whose opinion is likely to be of value in Czechoslovakia (except the 
peasants!) will speak one or more of the languages of Western 
Europe. | 

Miss Wiskemann’s method is necessarily historical, for her 
subject is as old as the first fierce clashes of the migratory races 
beyond the pale of the Roman Empire, and in its modern form 
dates from the settlement by the Bohemian kings of German immi- 
grants in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. This alien popula- 
tion, with further additions after the loss of Bohemian independ- 
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ence in 1620 and to some extent in the nineteenth century, re- 
mained to complicate the problems of nationality and politics in 
their new country until the regrafting on to the parent stem that 
took place at the risk of a world war last September. Unless it 
be claimed that the position of the king of Bohemia as an elector 
of the Holy Roman Empire made them an integral part of the 
German state-system, it would appear that the German elements 
in the provinces have always been a separate entity, although to 
some extent scattered among the Slavic populations among whom 
they had settled, and, for the three hundred years before the Peace 
Conference, belonging to the dominant race in the old Hapsburg 
Empire. The psychological results of their historic position is a 
point which clearly emerges in Miss Wiskemann’s analysis. When 
the ancient frontiers of the Bohemian crown were restored, the 
Germans within those very rational economic and geographical 
bounds, found themselves subject to a people whom they had re- 
garded for generations as their cultural inferiors. Whether under 
normal conditions they might have contrived to live down their 
humiliation and have been reconciled to a composite national state 
is a question on which Miss Wiskemann’s facts may be consulted 
for an answer. But conditions ceased to be normal economically 
in 1931 and the chances of a return to normal political conditions 
were lost in 1933. If it be admitted that Prague withheld too long 
the benefits of a Swiss autonomy, the truth would also seem to be 
that the air-bases beyond the watershed were of even greater 
concern to Herr Hitler than his Sudeten brothers, and that Czecho- 
slovakia perished because her integrity was strategically danger- 
ous to the security of the Third Reich. But for the evidence on 
this as on the many other aspects of the Czechoslovak problem the 
reader may be referred to Miss Wiskemann’s informative pages, 
not the least illuminating of which are those devoted to the econo- 
mics of Sudeten unrest. 


‘That the crisis in the relations between Czechs and Germans 
marks also a terminal point in the history of British relations with 
the continent is a proposition which Professor Seton-Watson’s book 
substantially illustrates. The book was written from the author’s 
profound knowledge of his subject not merely as a brilliant sequel 
to its scholarly predecessor Britain in Europe 1789-1914 (The Mac- 
millan Company), but as a considered public duty. As a factual 
outline of the problems produced by the war and the peace settle- 
ment in their bearing on contemporary British policy, his book 
would be valuable enough, but it is something more. It is the cra 
de coeur of one of those many in England who believe that “if the 
statesmen of our age have not the courage of a Christian faith and 
fail to establish a direct connection between the errors of foreign 
policy and the neglect of moral values in the past, their failure 
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may drag down our whole world in ruin”. It has been written 
with the intent not merely to relate the principles of pre-war policy 
to the post-war situation, but by insisting on the “intermittent” 
nature of British policy, to stress the dangers of uncertainty in 
principle and of hesitation in action. By a critical account of 
Britain’s responsibilities in the peace settlement and after, of the 
nature and conditions of the Russian, Italian and German auto- 
cracies and the efforts of London to adjust its policy to them, 
Professor Seton-Watson explains the British failure either to anti- 
cipate or to withstand the forces of anarchy which have destroyed 
the rule of law. His candour is the more convincing for his will- 
ingness to face the odds against an honourable accommodation 
with a modern régime of terror. His epilogue on the fate of Aus- 
tria serves to point the moral to that of Czechoslovakia. 

As for the British people, “they demand,” he writes, “that 
‘British interests’ should be duly safeguarded, but still more that 
determined effort should be made to bring them into line with the 
highest interests of a peaceful international order. They genuinely 
and rightly regard the League as the loftiest experiment of human 
policy yet devised: they believe that with general goodwill, it would 
be capable of infinite development and reform: they keenly resent 
the insults levelled against it by the dictators, and they feel in- 
stinctively that our leaders have been too half-hearted in its de- 
fence.” As for ourselves, “is the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions,” he asks, “a worthy ideal, capable of further development, 
capable of setting an example of peace, liberty and ordered govern- 
ment for men of every race and creed, or was it from the first a 
mere foolish illusion, and has it in any case past its prime?” To 
be willing to defend it, even to continue to stand with it until the 
blow falls, means to share the extreme peril of its European 
member. 

In the present profound spiritual crisis of public opinion, Pro- 
fessor Seton-Watson’s book is one to be read by all those who are 
following Mr. Eden’s good advice and “thinking deeply’ on the 
issues at stake. W.ECH 


BIOGRAPHY AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


GALILEO AND THE FREEDOM OF THOUGHT. By F. Sher- 
wood Taylor. London: Messrs. C. A. Watts & Co. Ltd. Pp. 

2123 (8; '6ds 
As an essay upon the freedom of thought, this book may prove 
to be disappointing. Any explicit reference to the subject is con- 
fined to a few sentences of the preface. But if it is true that one 
function of history is to enable us, in the light of events chrono- 
logically remote, to understand our own times, then the title ap- 
pears to be appropriate. From this point of view the author’s 
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picture of Galileo in his chosen character of apostle of the scientific 
method is a welcome addition to the long list of biographies of this 
truly human personality. 

Commencing with a brief chapter upon the world of Galileo 
and a more protracted chapter upon his education, the writer 
launches out upon a resumé of Galileo’s work in physics. This is 
not so well known as his work in astronomy since there were, in 
physics, few ideas which brought him into flagrant conflict with 
the Church. With those who deemed themselves the true Aristo- 
telians he had tilts from time to time, but they never reached 
headline proportions. Galileo’s essential magnanimity of character 
made it difficult for his opponents to force a serious quarrel. Had 
he remained a physicist he would probably have been no better 
known than any of the other eminent physicists of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. His open conflict with authority popu- 
larized him. 

The invention of the telescope gave him the opportunity to 
carry out astronomical observations. A chapter is devoted to this, 
and in the remaining chapters, comprising about half the book, 
there is an account of the conflict with the Church. His espousal 
of the Copernican system, admitted in a letter to Kepler as early 
as 1597, finally brought open aggression from his antagonists. In 
his Dialogus Concerning the two Principal Systems of the World 
he presents the case of the Copernican system as against that of 
Ptolemy. The dialogue form was adopted, in part, to protect him- 
self, but one suspects that another reason was the opportunity 
which the dialogue gave him to poke fun at his adversaries. It 
appears that neither the scholastics nor the Church saw the fun 
and Galileo, at the age of seventy, found himself before the Tri- 
bunal of the Inquisition. 


The trial is interesting but not inspiring. The author’s care- 
ful, objective treatment of the trial is to be commended. He clears 
away considerable rubbish which has collected in the popular mind 
about the harsh treatment which Galileo received at the hands of 
his judges. Their treatment of this benign champion of intellectual 
honesty was humiliating but not cruel. One is compelled to believe 
that Galileo saw the humour of the whole situation and this may 
have saved him from complete discouragement. The story that he 
rose from his forced recantation of the doctrine that the earth 
moves, with the words, ‘‘None the less it moves’, upon his lips may 
not be true in fact, but it fairly portrays the spirit of his trial 
and condemnation. After all, sweet reasonableness on the one 
hand, and authority in fear of its favoured position upon the other, 
have no common ground upon which to meet. May not Galileo 
have determined to get it over with as expeditiously as possible 
and get on with the real business of life? At all events this latter 
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is what he did, as the last chapter of this interesting biography will 
unfold. Some of his most trenchant observations were recorded 
during the time between his condemnation by the Inquisition and 
his death in 1642. 

A useful bibliography is appended to the book, and the docu- 
mentation throughout is adequate. H.W. 4H 


RUSSIA’S NATIONAL POET 


PUSHKIN. By Ernest J. Simmons. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press. 1987. Pp. 485. $4.00. 

Alexander Sergéyevich Pushkin was born in 1799 and died in 
1837. Last year the Soviet Government observed the centenary of 
his death with elaborate ceremonies, naming after him the old uni- 
versity and a street in Moscow, and a street, square and theatre in 
Leningrad. His character and his career were alike extraordinary. 
His maternal great-grandfather, Abram Petrovich Hannibal, was 
an Abyssinian and therefore of mixed blood, but not a veritable 
Negro, as Pushkin mistakenly believed. The Pushkins came of 
a noble line, somewhat obscured, however, at the time of the poet’s 
birth. His parents, especially his father, hardly understood their 
son’s quality and did little to help him, but through the influence 
of Alexander Turgenev, a literary friend of the family, he became 
a pupil in the new Lyceum at Tsarskoe Selo founded by Alexander I. 
Here, despite his inattention to studies other than Russian and 
French literatures, drawing, fencing and calligraphy, his poetic 
faculty quickly ripened and even before his graduation was widely 
acknowledged. Thereafter he was attached to the Foreign Office 
and lived in St. Petersburg for three years, when he was exiled to 
South Russia because of his liberal views in politics and religion. 
He was under pretty close surveillance during this time and 
did not return until after the death of Alexander, the fatal Decem- 
brist revolt of 1825, and the accession of Nicholas I. The new Tsar, 
recognizing his importance as a popular poet, diplomatically de- 
termined to control him, and made himself Pushkin’s personal 
mentor and censor. But the poet soon learned that his liberal 
views were still suspect and that his fetters, though silken, were 
unrelaxed. He was torn between political cireumspection and firm 
loyalty to his art, and it is remarkable that his art survived the 
strain. 

Pushkin’s most important poems are The Bronze Horseman 
(which was not published until after his death) and Hugeni 
Onegin, a long narrative poem, really a novel in eight cantos or 
chapters, including in all 5,249 lines. Its composition required 
eight years, and it has been rendered into English by Professor 
Oliver Elton. As Prince D. 8. Mirsky—whose short, lively biogra- 
phy of Pushkin ranks high—remarks, 
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Altogether the influence of Hugeni Onegin on Russian 
literature was greater than that of all the rest of Pushkin’s 
works put together. It is the real ancestor of the main line 
of Russian fiction. For it was as a novel, not as a poem, that 
it was most fruitful. .. Pushkin’s picture of Russian provincial 
life laid its impress on all the main line of Russian novelists 
from Lermontov to Chekhov. The characters of Onegin and 
Tatiana were...the authentic Adam and Eve of the Mankind 
that inhabits Russian fiction. And the muffled, unhappy end- 
ing ... became the standard ending of all Russian novels. 
Turgenev in particular is saturated with the fable, though not 
with the manner, of Pushkin’s great novel in verse. 

Other influential poems are the Byronic Prisoner of the Caucasus, 
The Gypsies, and The Fountain of Bakhchisaray, with Boris Godu- 
nov (a chronicle play) and Hxegi Monumentum. 


The chief moulders of Pushkin’s work—which is largely un- 
translatable because of the peculiar harmony that makes its pure, 
simple diction, its graceful rime-patterns and its facile metrical 
effects interdependent—are Byron rather obviously, and, at certain 
moments, Horace, Shakespeare, Sterne (not mentioned by Mr. 
Simmons), and Goethe. The poet’s most cherished friends were 
Delvig, Puschchin, Zhukovski, Chaadaev, Nikolai Raevski, and his 
fathful nurse Arina Rodionovna. 

Pushkin’s private life was intense and difficult. As a bachelor, 


he seems to have had one romance after another. As a husband, 


he was deeply troubled by the extravagance of his beautiful, well 
loved, but doll-like wife, Nathalie Goncharova; by the social arti- 
ficiality of the court to which he was attached; by the need of a 
quieter atmosphere and greater leisure for writing; by the 
political supervision of his work; and by the natural jealousy 
aroused by Nathalie’s behaviour toward her many admirers, 
especially Baron George d’Anthés, an Alsatian officer of the Che- 
valier Guards, who eventually became Pushkin’s brother-in-law 
and at whose hands he suffered death in a duel, January 27th, 1837. 


Mr. Simmons’s ample biography, although highly informative, 
carefully documented, and well organized, is at times not too well 
written and betrays some bias. It seeks indeed to be scrupulously 
fair in objective narration, but subjectively its often superlative 
praise of Pushkin as man and as poet appears partial and un- 
critical. Pushkin himself, as both poet and proseman, knew the 
value of understatement, but his new biographer does not suffici- 
ently imitate that virtue. He involves himself, too, now and then, 
in certain inconsistencies of judgement. His portrait seems right 
in outline and background, but less skilful and accurate in shading. 
Well chosen illustrations, notes on sources, a good bibliography and 
a full index are provided. 
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The English translations of Pushkin’s poems which are near- 
est (it is impossible for any to be sufficiently near) the original 
have been made by Thomas Budge Shaw (twenty-two short poems) 
and Professor Oliver Elton (Verse from Pushkin and Others; and 
Eugeni Onegin). 

G. H. C. 


PEPITA AND HER DAUGHTER 


PEPITA. By V. Sackville-West. (The Hogarth Press). Toronto: 
Longmans, Green & Company. 1937. Pp. 282. $3.50. 

Mortimer Sackville-West (1820-1888) was created first Baron 
of Knole in 1876. His brother Lionel succeeded to the title in 
1888, after some twenty-five years spent in the diplomatic service. 
He had been ambassador successively to the Argentine Republic, 
to Spain and to the United States, but was withdrawn from the 
American post because of alleged interference in the presidential 
election campaign (Cleveland against Harrison) of 1888. His wife 
in all but name was the daughter of Catalina Ortega, whose father 
had been a gypsy sandal-maker of Malaga. He first met this 
Spanish girl in Paris in 1852. She was a beautiful dancer—“The 
Star of Andalusia’”—named Josefa Duran de Ortega, but com- 
monly called Pepita. She became the mother of his seven children, 
one of whom, Ernest Henri Jean Baptiste, claimed to be his legiti- 
mate heir on the ground that the parents had married between 
1863 and 1867. On the death of the second Baron in 1909 the 
English courts rejected this claim, since Pepita’s legal husband, 
Jean Antonio Gabriel de Oliva, was proved to have been living at 
the time of her death in 1871. The second Baron’s nephew, Lionel 
Edward, who had married his cousin Victoria Josefa, Pepita’s 
daughter, in 1890, became the third Baron in 1910. 

The eldest child of this union, Victoria, well-known novelist, 
essayist and poet, has now published an informative account of 
the careers of both Pepita and Pepita’s daughter, who seem to have 
resembled each other is some of their more engaging qualities. 
“Nothing,” we are assured, “in the following is either invented 
or even embellished,” since the account of Pepita’s life is derived 
from family papers, stored away for long years, consisting of legal 
testimonies given in Spain in 1896 by many who had known her. 
These papers were closely examined by Pepita’s granddaughter in 
1936, in the interest of the present ordered narrative. 

The story of Pepita’s daughter, of course, is told by her 
daughter with first-hand knowledge. The work as a whole is skil- 
fully shaped and cleverly written. It is candid, chatty, somewhat 
repetitive at times, and remarkably objective in its appraisals and 
deductions, avoiding moral judgements. It presents a lively history 
of the two chief characters and of many of their friends and rela- 
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tives, and is in certain respects also a record of some historical 
value. snc: 


SIR GRAFTON ELLIOT SMITH: A Biographical Record by His 
Colleagues. Edited by Warren R. Dawson. London: Jona- 
than Cape. Pp. 268. $3.75. 

Professional anatomist, Egyptologist, anthropologist, com- 
parative anatomist, historian, ethnologist, neurologist, psychiatrist, 
all of these, was, at one time or another, Sir Grafton Elliot Smith. 
At all times he was the biologist with but one theme, Man, Man, 
in all his various parts, not so many bones, nerves and muscles, 
but his parts in the wide sense, his ancestors, his brain, his dis- 
tinguishing marks as compared with his predecessors and his in- 
stitutions. 

The life of Elliot Smith was so full of what would ordinarily 
be considered diverse interests that it would seem impossible to 
record anything like a complete picture of his activities, achieve- 
ments, and attributes. Warren Dawson has accomplished this in a 
highly commendable manner by his own remarks on Elliot Smith 
as he knew him and by his choice of seven associates who contri- 
bute chapters dealing with Elliot Smith at the time they were in 
personal contact with him. The names of Wood Jones, Wilson, 
Lord Rutherford, Harris, Cave, Stopford, and Perry can be men- 
tioned to indicate that the career of Elliot Smith was such that it 
brought the elite of British research workers within his orbit. 

Apart from his work as a teacher, Elliot Smith has done much 
for the science of anatomy. His contributions to the morphology 
of the brain were sufficient to place him among the great anato- 
mists of Britain. As a research student Elliot Smith came from 
Sydney University to Cambridge in 1896. His appointment to the 
chair of anatomy at the Government Medical School at Cairo was 
accepted in 1900. He went to Cairo because of Macalister’s (Profes- 
sor of Anatomy at Cambridge) persuasion, despite his own wish 
to continue his researches on the brain. In Egypt, Elliot Smith 
was soon called upon to share the investigations of Maspero, the 
foremost Egyptologist of his generation. With the assistance of 
Wood Jones, Elliot Smith completed the Nubian Survey during 
which the burials of thousands of early Egyptians were examined. 
His researches into the methods of mummification were such as to 
revolutionize the traditional hypotheses of man’s early develop- 
ment and eventually lead to the adoption of his theory of the “Dif- 
fusion of Culture’. 

“His masterly employment of the historico-geographical argu- 
ment destroyed for ever the unsound ethnological doctrines based 
upon the faulty premises of ‘psychic unity’, and thus imbued the 
evolutionary history of human culture with a sense of proportion 
and continuity.” 
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Elliot Smith was a prolific writer on multiple subjects ranging 
from the section on the central nervous system in the 6th edition 
of Cunningham’s Text-book of Anatomy to the more popular (from 
the student’s viewpoint) Migration of Early Culture for the laity. 
The demands made upon him as a public lecturer were never- 
ending. His stories upon such subjects as “The Royal Mummies”, 
“The Peking Man’’, the practice of mummification in different parts 
of the world, megalithic monuments, serpent-worship, tatooing 
and couvade were heard by as mixed an audience as the callers at 
Gower Street (London). 

“At one moment Sir Henry Wellcome wanted Elliot Smith to 
unwrap a mummy which he had purchased in Egypt, or a Salvation 
Army officer from the West Coast of Africa asked why albinos 
and twins were drowned at birth by the eugenically minded natives. 
At another moment a zealous missionary sought information on 
polygamy, or a gold miner demanded data on the association of 
pearls and cowrie shells.” 

“It was a never-ending procession of sleuths from Scotland 
Yard, phrenologists, Seventh Day Adventists, Mormons, psychi- 
atrists of the newer cults, Christian Scientists, wealthy Americans 
and. poor creatures who wished to leave their bodies to the Ana- 
tomical Institute for dissection on condition that Elliot Smith 
would, ‘experiment on their brains’, What a bedlam it was at 
times!” : 

From 1894 to 1936 Elliot Smith was the author of no less than 
434 publications. A complete list of his works adds considerable 
value to this biography. As a professional anatomist, after nine 
years in Egypt, he was called to the chair of anatomy at the Uni- 
versity of Manchester. In 1919 he was invited to head the depart- 
ment and take charge of the building of the Institute of Anatomy, 
University College, London. This resulted from the gift of the 
Rockefeller Foundation to the amount of £370,000, for new build- 
ings devoted to anatomy, histology and embryology. Here, Elliot 
Smith developed the study of Man on a wide scale. He was the 
first to utilize radiography in the teaching of normal anatomy. He 
established a Readership in Anthropology and a Lectureship in 
the History of Medicine. He is credited with saving anatomy in 
Britain from its status of the handmaiden of surgery. He is 
“the man who survived and dispelled the period of anatomical 
nihilism”. It is to his glory and that of British anatomists that 
“he emphasized the part which the study of anatomy had played 
not only in biology and medicine but also in civilization as a whole.” 

Those interested in Man, his origin, his early development and 
the diffusion of early culture from the valley of the Nile, will find 
this relatively short biography of Sir Grafton Elliot Smith in- 
formative and stimulating. The professional anatomist and man 
of science will live the life of this genius, while turning the page, 
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for only too short a time. Elliott Smith will remain an ideal to the 
younger men of his profession as he was to his contemporaries. He 
was one of the really great who could find time to befriend the 
newest addition to his staff as well as the highest ranking of his 
learned confreres. As a man he will be of interest to all who are 
fortunate to hear of him even for the first time in ai pages. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


GREEN WORLDS. By Maurice Hindus. Toronto: Doubleday, 
Doran and Co. Pp. 359. $3.50. 

Mr. Maurice Hindus became known to most readers by his 
books dealing with Russia, Humanity Uprooted or Red Bread. In 
this autobiography he has revealed himself as a native of Russia, 
a Jewish lad who came to America with his family before the 
Russian Revolution, when he was in his early teens. His father 
was a “‘Koolak’’, and Mr. Hindus, after two unprofitable years in 
New York City, found himself a job on a farm in an upstate com- 
munity, where he learned much about the American point of view 
in farming and in everything else, his chief mentor being an old- 
fashioned individualist Yankee farmer, to whose memory the book 
is dedicated. 

The first part of the book is devoted to memories of childhood 
in Russia. It may surprise many people that in enumerating the 
worst drawbacks of Russian village life under the Czarist régime, 
he gives mud as important a place as landlords, poverty, ignorance, 
and bad methods in agriculture. ‘One could write a history of 
Russia in terms of mud.” A section devoted to life in America 
follows, which contains illuminating comments on the differences 
he observed while “getting the hang of things” in America. But 
the real meat of the book for most people is the last half, dealing 
with Russia to-day.. Mr. Hindus writes in a realistic vein, as one 
who knew, by reason of his Russian childhood, the vast task which 
was faced by the Communist government in attempting to create 
better conditions in Russia. He sweeps aside American romantic 
ideas of a Russian Utopia, easily developed from the wreckage of 
the old régime. He does not minimize the destruction of the early 
revolutionary years, which included whole classes of the popula- 
tion. But he does trace, in more than one visit to his old village, 
a gradual uplifting of the people. The old mentality is gone, and 
even if some good has been lost, the dense ignorance and resist- 
ance to even salutary change are gone, too. A good beginning has 
been made in education. The old uneconomic system of land divis- 
ion, with its weed-breeding ridges between the cultivated strips, 
has gone, and huge collective farms are worked in a modern way. 
“Collectivization, ” he thinks, “is the most important triumph of the 
Revolution.” EK. H. W. 
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RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


CROSS AND SWASTIKA. By Arthur Frey. Student Christian 
Movement Press. 6s. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN GERMANY. 
By A. 8S. Duncan-Jones. Gollancz. 8s. 

THE MINISTER: HIS WORLD AND HIS WORK. By W. Adams 
Brown. T. & T. Clark. ‘7s. 

BEYOND TRAGEDY. By Reinhold Niebuhr. Nisbet. 8s. 6d. 

THE DIVINITY OF JESUS CHRIST. By J. M. Creed. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 6s. 

PRE-REFORMATION ENGLAND. By H. Maynard-Smith. Mac- 
millan, 25s. 

We are recognizing with increasing force that the German 
Church conflict is not merely a domestic issue in Central Europe. 
It concerns the whole Church everywhere. For this reason we may 
welcome an English translation of Dr. Frey’s book on the subject. 
Dr. Frey is a distinguished Swiss layman. He writes strictly from 
the Barthian point of view, and Dr. Kar] Barth himself contributes 
a foreword. It is almost scandalous that the trials and courage of 
the Roman Church throughout this struggle receive no recognition, 
and the author is strongly biased against the more ‘“‘moderate” or 
accommodating Church leaders such as Bishop Marahrens. On 
the other hand, the book is written with much knowledge, and 
makes the issues very plain. 


Dr. Duncan-Jones, the Dean of Chichester, gives a wider sur- 
vey and perhaps a more balanced judgement. His book, though 
popularly written, is based upon very unusually accurate informa- 
tion. It may be commended as on the whole the best account of 
the Church struggle in English. Itis reliable. But it does not less 
concern us to understand the Church situation nearer home. “It 
is not enough for a man to be a Presbyterian or a Methodist. He 
must know what it means to be an Episcopalian or a Baptist or a 
Lutheran or a Congregationalist. The more remote the type of 
our neighbour’s Christianity from our own, the less congenial its 
forms of expression may be to our own taste, the more we ought 
to desire to understand what it means to him, for it is only on the 
basis of an understanding of differences that we can hope to come 
together.” It is this wide, generous, cecumenical spirit that dis- 
tinguishes this new book by the veteran Professor Williams Adams 
Brown of New York, and makes his book read like that of a young 
man. The addresses to ministers here put together in book form 
cover the field of the minister’s office, and can be read with profit 
and without fatigue. It is a wise and quiet book. 


No one could accuse Professor Niebuhr’s style of quietness, 
but this is the quietest and deepest book that he has written. It is 
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probable that Professor Niebuhr has the ear of the younger men 
in English-speaking Christianity more than any other teacher; he 
is a leader as well as a symptom of the disquietude of the younger 
men. Here he has deserted the soap-box for the pulpit. Many 
men say no more in their second, third and fourth books than they 
have already said once and sufficiently in their first, but Professor 
Niebuhr allows us to watch through a series of books the burgeon- 
ing of his spirit. Many men’s books, too, are not actually read- 
able; the introduction, the first chapter, the last few paragraphs 
and a general oversight are all that can be expected of busy men in 
the matter of reading, but Professor Niebuhr, whose style grows 
somewhat less luxuriant, takes the trouble to say pithily and ex- 
actly what he means. Fastidious exactitude is not, indeed, a 
characteristic of all his statements, for his eye, as becomes a deni- 
zen of the vast spaces of America, travels with great rapidity over 
enormous stretches of history and has little time for detail, but, 
when he keeps to his own prophetic insights, he is impressive and 
important. Brought up in the tradition of theological Liberalism 
and Utopianism, he has discovered Sin and Judgement; he sees 
through Marxism, Fascism, and humanisms of all sorts; he has a 
sense for the theology of St. Paul and of St. Augustine. Those 
who find in him only a prophet of despair and pessimism misun- 
derstand; he is preaching with new power a religion of the Incar- 
nation and of grace; what he lacks still, I venture to suggest, is 
churchmanship; this may also come in time to a mind that has 
already moved so far and gone so deep. 


Readers of Professor Creed’s Hulsean Lectures may be disap- 
pointed unless they observe that the sub-title indicates an histor- 
ical treatment of his subject. He points out that, when the tradi- 
tional idea of the plenary inspiration of Scripture as Revelation is 
abandoned, and, even more, when the very idea of special Revela- 
tion is held open to question, the doctrine of the Person of our Lord 
must be re-stated. The Thirty-Nine Articles may maintain that 
the traditional doctrine of His Person can be proved from Holy 
Scripture, but that proof, even if it be admitted, is felt to-day to 
be insufficient. This book is, in effect, a study of Christological 
doctrine since Kant. Scattered through its pages are many wise 
aphorisms as, for instance, that “the doctrine of the Divinity of 
Jesus Christ can only properly be appropriated when it has been 
viewed in relation to the question of human destiny”, but for the 
most part it is a careful, critical and very valuable survey of dif- 
ferent types of thought. The author is dissatisfied with the ancient 
Chalcedonian formula; he describes as the doctrine of Christus 
Consummator the point of view of such men as Schleiermacher, 
Coleridge, Maurice, Westcott and Troeltsch, but indicates the dif- 
ficulties which “beset the attempt to combine the broad outlook of 
the Romantic Movement with the acceptance of the ‘Absoluteness’ 
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of Christianity”; he criticizes the Kenotic theories of such teachers 
as Thomasius, Fairbairn, Gore and H. R. Mackintosh; he gives due 
weight to such great teachers as Hegel and Ritschl, and is not un- 
appreciative of the modern Barthian school. The ground is covered 
readably, fairly and learnedly. The author’s own position, if 
indeed he has any, is obscure. He writes: “to affirm the doctrine 
of Christ’s Divinity to-day cannot mean the same to us as it did to 
Coleridge or to Liddon or to Sir John Seeley or to Bishop Gore.” 
Perhaps this is but a rare case of looseness of expression, for we 
might suppose that the doctrine of Christ’s Divinity probably does 
mean for us precisely what it meant to these great figures of the 
past, though we are under obligation, so far as possible, to express 
the doctrine in different terms. For this further task Professor 
Creed’s book offers only the not negligible help of an historical 
and critical survey. , 

Dr. Maynard Smith has written an account of pre-Reformation 
England which is not merely readable but racy. He is learned and 
in intention wholly fair. His own prejudices and presuppositions 
are so naively apparent that a warning that the book should be 
read with a critical eye is hardly necessary. The Reformers, he 
says (forgetting more than Master Hugh Latimer) “made a great 
mistake in believing that abstract words of five syllables had neces- 
sarily a greater spiritual content than concrete images”; he man- 
ages to maintain, by reference to the kissing of the pax and the 
distribution of the holy loaf, that “Churchmen remained fully alive 
to the social significance of the Sacrament’; he thinks that “the 
ideal of a uniform worship and the ideal of freedom of thought” 
have been the dominating ideas determining the history of English 
religion for four centuries—which suggests that he has not spent 
much time looking over into his neighbour’s garden. But it would 
be a great mistake to set aside this book as unfruitful or unim- 
portant. It is garnished with an impressive bibliography. It is 
perhaps significant that Mr. Bernard Manning’s The People’s 
Faith in the Time of Wyclif is not mentioned. Lente 


EDUCATION 


WHAT A UNIVERSITY PRESIDENT HAS LEARNED. By A. 
Lawrence Lowell. New York: The Macmillan Co. Pp. 
vi-+150. .$1.75. 


If the former President of Harvard University had not been 
abundantly endowed with wisdom as a natural gift—and the pro- 
bability is that he was so endowed—he learned wisdom. This book 
is the proof. There is a mellow ripeness of judgment in all that 
he writes in these pages. It is the judgment of a man who has seen 
much and done much, and, freed from the harassing details of the 
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daily task, has now the leisure for undisturbed thinking about life 
and about education. It is easier, under these conditions, to take 
a dispassionate view of things which may once have been in the 
centre of controversy. The chances are great that the view may 
also be a sounder one. 

Dr. Lowell deals with two main questions—the administrative 
technique, and the values in education. The former is of less gen- 
eral interest, though full of meat for those who have to feed on 
this kind of fare. He speaks, in the main, to his fellow artisans. 
But there is a general observation which has wider significance. 
One suspects that it was Dr. Lowell’s guiding principle. He em- 
phasizes the need for an administrator to have a well thought out, 
long range policy, flexible and adjustable to unexpected demands, 
but nevertheless definite and clearcut. Only in this way may the 
initiative be maintained in the place where it should be found, in 
the office of the responsible administrative head. One would ques- 
tion only his suggestion that it is not necessary to show fully what 
is in one’s mind, and that success may sometime be obtained with- 
out disclosing one’s hand. Out of consultation comes wisdom; and 
there is much to be gained by the frank discussion with men who 
have the best interests of an institution at heart. 

In the appraisal of educational values Dr. Lowell would rank 
as a conservative, with a liberal and generous attitude to the things 
that are new. He makes a clear distinction between the kind of 
education which is for practical needs, and that other which is for 
the enriching of the mental powers. He sees the need of both, but 
his concern is mainly for the mental disciplines. The classics, for 
instance, are disciplinary at the school stage, and should be re- 
garded as a means to opening the door to literature in the univer- 
sity. The main function of examination is disciplinary; and for 
that reason, if for no other, they should not be abolished. The con- 
fusion of thinking about examinations is due to a lack of clearness 
as to the purpose of the particular examination in question. 

The reviewer is tempted to quote from a discussion on acade- 
mic freedom, where the whole thorny problem is faced with tem- 
perateness and sagacity. But it should be read and studied as a 
whole. It will serve our purpose better to give the sum and sub- 
stance of the educational philosophy of Dr. Lowell in a paragraph 
with which he concludes his consideration of the student mind: 

“Now one of the objects of a liberal college is to give the stu- 
dents knowledge and respect for things of which the value is en- 
during, and has endured; for throughout all the varieties in form 
and method much remains the same in basic principles, and to 
explore the foundations reveals many things not seen above the 
surface. It is the deeper truths, the underlying ideas, that illum- 
inate current changes, and explain the long struggle of man to 
raise himself by overaccentuating one aspect of every subject at 
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a time. As things pass away much that remains beneath them 
stays unchanged, and to know that remnant and the forms to which 
it has given birth is the basis of true aoe Ave 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


MONT-SAINT-MICHEL AND CHARTRES. By Henry Adams. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company Pp. vi+397. $3.00. 


In the American literature that is emerging in the middle and 
far west and in New York, the literary traditions of the old world 
are being used merely as a tool, if they are not being discarded 
altogether. The disciples of Dreiser and Dos Passos are using 
native American background and the rhythm of contemporary 
American speech to express their ideas. Even the spate of some- 
what self-conscious and tedious historical novels of the south and 
west is the expression of a final severance of thought, one hundred 
and fifty years after the political severance following the American 
revolution, of the old world from the new. 

In New England, however, culture in the English or French 
sense still seems to be a supremely important, indeed necessary, 
factor in creative writing. Even such massive literary figures as 
George Santayana, T. S. Eliot, and Henry Adams have been op- 
pressed by the urge for an almost greedy acquisition of an alien 
tradition. These men have all clear, penetrating minds, and a tre- 
mendous and almost frightening background of knowledge, but 
with it all a marked consciousness of, mingled with a little surprise 
at, their achievements. They make one think of little Jack Horner 
pulling out his plums of knowledge and saying, ““What a good boy 
am I!” One need only compare them with Anatole France, 
Descartes or Proust, who carry their great learning as part of 
their very beings rather than as a heavy mantle. What European 
writer of the same intellectual stature and poetic greatness as T. 
S. Eliot would display such naiveté in adding to his main themes 
a continuous obbligato of allusive and usually disconnected frag- 
ments of culture? 

In Mont St. Michel and Chartres Henry Adams really lives in 
the Middle Ages, and takes his reader with him as he wanders 
through the great religious palaces of medizval France. At the 
same time he retains a scrupulously accurate sense of historical 
values, and an esthetic and architectural knowledge beyond dis- 
pute. The book is too long and a little uneven, but it is written in 
good restrained prose, rising to heights of eloquence and then sink- 
ing to the level of solid, uneventful descriptive passages. This is, 
I think, due to the fact that the book was not written originally 
for the general public, but only for the pleasure of a small congen- 
ial circle. After pages, indeed chapters, of not very inspiring his- 
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tory and architecture, the reader suddenly finds himself trans- 
ported by passages of finely poetic prose into the enchanted days 
when all France longed to worship at the feet of Mary and Jesus, 
and offered homage in the form of palaces fit to house the Empress 
Mother and her Holy Child. 

Sometimes it is difficult to forget the author in his book, for 
one must keep Adams’s New England heritage in mind. Yet his 
personal enthusiasm is honest as well as infectious. He really 
loves the simple strength and emotional power of Norman archi- 
tecture. Nevertheless, one is left with the feeling that his praise 
of the earliest and simplest forms is a little strained; it is only 
when he reaches the flowering of the Gothic styles that he loses 
himself in his theme and the book becomes more Chartres and less 
Adams. He would like to keep to the male warrior-like conception 
of the Church as exemplified by the militant figure of St. Michael 
of the Mount guarding the shores of Bretony. But, coming from 
a long line of New England Puritans, he falls under the spell of 
the Virgin Mother, and longs, with all the religious fervour of a 
medizval suppliant, to lay his troubles on the bosom of the church 
and find peace. 

The essence of this notable book may be best summed up in 
Henry Adams’s own words: 

The uncertainties of logic, the inequalities of syllogism, the 

irregularities of the mental mirror—all these haunting night- 

mares of the Church are expressed as strongly by the Gothic 

Cathedral as though it had been the cry of human suffering, 

and as no emotion had ever been expressed before or is likely 

to find expression again. W. E.G. 


NEW CANADIAN VERSE 


CHARACTERS IN CADENCE. By Louise Morey Bowman. To- 
Sort The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1938. Pp. 91. 
2.00. 

NEW MOON. By Kathryn Munro. Toronto: Thomas Nelson & 
pons. 19388. Pp. 125. $1.50. : : 
VIPER’S BUGLOSS. By.John Smalacombe. Toronto: The Ryer- 

son Press. Pp. 7. Sixty cents. 
SONNETS AND SEQUENCE. By Michael T. Casey. Toronto: 
The Ryerson Press. Pp. 11. Sixty cents. 
NORTHLAND TRAILS. By S.C. Ells. Toronto: Industrial and 
Educational Publishing Company. 1938. Pp. 189. $2.00. 
Canadian poets in general are insufficiently self-critical. They 
are tempted to publish too much and too often, and yield too com- 
placently to that temptation. This weakness brings its own pen- 
alty, for the poet who is impatient of austere critical standards 
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and refuses to judge and edit his work for himself will find Time— 
ultimate arbiter and editor—none too patient with him. Every 
poet, even among the classics, requires such discipline, for they all 
produce studies or exercises which for personal reasons they 
cherish, yet which, when published, actually misrepresent them. 
Consider Wordsworth, Walt Whitman and our own W. W 
Campbell. 

Although Mrs. Bowman has included rather too much in 
Characters in Cadence, the best of it is acceptable and even in cer- 
tain instances notable. Her poetry does not think very deeply, 
but feels and sings, and this lyric quality flows through such stan- 
zaic forms as Dawn Slippers and Laughter of Helen (concluding 
The Sailor in Indian Summer), into the blank verse of Fool and 
Freesia, The Tea-Kettle and Blue Tower, and the free verse of 
Delicate Sandals, John Knox and Mary, and Fugue. In this third 
mode, to which Mrs. Bowman seems too partial, she has been influ- 
enced by Whitman (who was so seldom at his best), Amy Lowell 
and perhaps Ford Madox Ford. Her work is sometimes more fiuent 
than felicitous, as in parts of He Makes a Neat List in His Note- 
book, the second part of Laureston Trims Speaking, and the con- 
clusion of Swan Walk, but a poet like Mrs. Bowman is to be thanked 
and encouraged to try for an even higher level than that reached 
in Blue Tower, the best thing in the book. 

New Moon contains a sequence of fifty love-sonnets of indif- 
ferent quality. The deviser does not yet appreciate the subtler 
musical values of the form. There are also some threescore addi- 
tional pieces—exercises various in mode and intention, but fairly 
uniform in their thin tone and narrow range, save for the second 
section of The Bird and the Nest, which marks Miss Munro’s high- 
est reach. 

The authors of the two Ryerson chap-books were born at the 
turn of the century—Mr. Smalacombe in Western Ontario, of 
English, Scottish and Irish descent; and Mr. Casey in Drogheda, 
Ireland. In The Viper’s Bugloss (a suitable title) Mr. Smalacombe 
has something to say. His manner is a little weary, a little disil- 
lusioned, and his utterance terse and hard-surfaced, but there is 
nothing uninteresting in this small sheaf of verses, and there is 
much to like. Admonition for Spring, Hylas and Pagan Death 
deserve frank praise, but in the sonnet Hylas the rime-scheme of 
the sestet falters, and in the verses generally there are occasional 
slips and lapses. Here is a writer, however, who is shaping well 
and is likely to grow in poetic stature. The late Michael T. Casey 
(he died suddenly before he could correct the page-proofs of 
Sonnets and Sequence) has included here twelve sonnets and a 
series of ten-line stanzas called Canadian Calendar. The style of 
the latter is rather artificial, but some of the sonnets are more 
original, especially The Sea Speaks. 
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Northland Trails contains both verse and short stories about 
the Canadian North, stretching from Quebec to British Columbia. 
These are based on Mr. Ells’s wide experience during thirty years 
as explorer and engineer. He has illustrated them and hopes that 
they may please those who already know something of the North, 
and that they may also kindle the interest of others, especially ad- 
venturous youth, in this vast region of pioneer settlers, lumbermen, 
trappers and mining prospectors. As the preface puts it, “the fol- 
lowing lines and sketches, jotted down during idle moments, make 
no pretension to literary or artistic perfection’. GHC 


ESSAYS 


SPOKEN IN JEST. By Gilbert Norwood. Toronto: Macmillan. 
Pp. 209. $2.00. 


This is a collection of newspaper articles written by the author 
during the last fifteen years, on a variety of subjects. Mr. Nor- 
wood is a gentle satirist with a pretty wit, which he allows to 
range freely. His method of getting to the bottom of things is 
pleasing, and the ideas which underlie the jesting are worthy of 
note. He uses the instrument of ridicule to separate the wheat 
of common notions from the chaff, in a way somewhat reminiscent 
of Robert Lynd. The topics dealt with include various aspects of 
literary criticism (where he upholds the common sense point of 
view), conversation, public lectures, Toronto, living folklore, act- 
ing on principle, lovely women, and many others. One might end 
by quoting Mr. Norwood himself. “I feel that I have but touched 
the fringe of this great subject. No one can be more conscious 
than I of the gaps which the limits of my space have compelled 
me to leave.” EHW 


FICTION 


DR. BRADLEY REMEMBERS. By Francis Brett Young. To- 
ronto: Ryerson Press. Pp. 745. $2.50. 

REBECCA. By Daphne Du Maurier. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 
Pp. 446. $2.50. 

PRAY FOR THE WANDERER. By Kate O’Brien. Toronto: 
Doubleday, Doran and Co. Pp. 309. $2.75. 

THE MOON IS FEMININE. By Clemence Dane. Toronto: Dou- 
bleday, Doran and Co. Pp. 304. $2.75. 

A DAY OF BATTLE. By Vincent Sheean. Toronto: Doubleday, 
Doran and Co. Pp. 304. $2.75. 

Excellent and necessary as the critical and iconoclastic minds 
may be in any community, they produce little which feeds the spirit 
by the exhibition of something to admire and to revere; and the 
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negative side of anything requires to be reinforced by the positive 
side, in order to appear as it really is. The seamy side of every- 
thing, the medical profession included, has been exhibited in the 
novels of the past fifteen years, but in Dr. Bradley Remembers 
there comes a meritorious interpretation of the positive side, as 
shown in the life of Dr. John Bradley, a fine old general practi- 
tioner of the antique mould. Dr. Bradley is introduced as an old 
man, looking back over a long lifetime in one place, his first and 
only professional sphere. He has gone through much hard work 
without any large material reward; he has known joy and a share 
of happiness, but also heavy sorrows; he has performed his pro- 
fessional duties faithfully and with some success. In the strange 
serenity of old age he can now bear to retrace even his painful 
memories without any poignant pang, although, when the griefs 
were fresh, all his courage was needed to meet them. A strong, 
independent man of invincible probity, a keen worker and, in his 
day, a forward-looking scientist, Dr. Bradley has no slacknesses or 
cowardice to swell the number of his personal regrets. During 
his lifetime much advance has been made in the science and art of 
medicine and surgery; and the parts of the book relating to this 
are written with an evident knowledge which adds greatly to the 
interest. Mr. Brett Young is one of several medical men who have 
turned from their original profession to that of the writer. He 
has produced many good novels, among which this one should take 
a high, if not the highest, place on account of this creation of a 
character so essentially true and probable, the counterpart of many 
obscure and faithful doctors. 


The clear, readable type of Mr. Brett Young’s recent books, 
including the present one, is very pleasing. 


To turn from Dr. Bradley Remembers to Rebecca, is to step 
from the realistic to the romantic, from the common life to life 
enhanced by elements of mystery, such as seldom occur. But Miss 
Du Maurier has achieved a remarkable ennobling and enriching of 
the mystery story. This type, so common in our days, and so 
acceptable to the minds which desire respite and nepenthe, is too 
often cheap, crude, full of gory details of murder and altogether on 
a low level. In raising this type to the romantic level, Miss Du 
Maurier may prove to have done a very real service to the reading 
public, should the fashion which she has set, along with Dorothy 
L. Sayers and possibly some others, be extensively followed. The 
atmosphere all through this book is one of distinction, and some- 
times of poetic beauty. The superb country house of Manderley 
lies before us, as if, in one of the dream worlds we sometimes visit 
by night and remember by day, a place where we have actually 
been. The main characters of the story, Maxim de Winter, English 
country gentleman and lord of Manderley, his second wife, origi- 
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nally shy and gauche, but developing into strength when strength 
is needed, Mrs. Danvers, the gaunt, formidable housekeeper, are 
all convincing. Even more remarkable is the art with which the 
dead wife, Rebecca, is made to dominate the scene; and the surprise 
of the final revelation is complete. The skill of the narrative, sup- 
posedly from the pen of the second wife, is perfect. To write in 
the first person singular is a form full of difficulties, and the result 
usually appears insincere: but not in this case. If any criticism 
is justified it would be with regard to the length of time during 
which the second wife, who loves and is loved by her husband, 
remains under a cloud of misunderstanding as to his feeling for 
her. This seems hardly a possible situation. But compared to the 
manifold excellence of the book and the great pleasure it gives in 
the reading, this small point seems unimportant, even if well taken. 


Pray for the Wanderer takes us to Catholic Ireland, still firmly: 
rooted in an old and coherent tradition, and shows us something 
of the impact of another set of ideas on this settled civilization. 
One might say that this conflict of ideas is nothing new from the 
point of view of a Catholic society, but what is new is the greater 
tolerance accorded nowadays, in societies not Catholic, to the ideas 
and way of life represented by Matt Costello—this is new, and 
this makes the conflict less one-sided. Miss O’Brien has given us 
a series of five novels and has presented very creditably a side of 
Irish life different from the hackneyed antithesis of peasant and 
Anglo-Irish, to wit, the cultured, authentically Irish and Catholic, 
economically comfortable, middle-class section, which undoubtedly 
should enter into any complete survey of Ireland. The personal 
conflicts in this book do not compare, in intensity, with those of 
Mary Lavelle or some of the earlier works, for one feels that Louise 
LaFleur’s influence is only an aftermath, and that neither Nell 
Mahoney nor Matt Costello is deeply stirred by each other. In 
fact, the characterization, though good, takes second place in com- 
parison to the conflict of ideologies, as expressed both in conversa- 
tions, and in descriptive and explanatory comments. This conflict 
is not solved, except by each side becoming more confirmed in its 
own way, as the marriage of Nell and Matt, the only possible com- 
promise, does not take place. There is, however, no residue of 
bitterness; the wanderer is to be prayed for. 


The Moon is Feminine must be judged in the light of the sub- 
title, A Tale. This involves a suspension of the usual demand for 
some degree of probability in the characters, and actuality in the 
surroundings, and leads us to be satisfied with a kind of imagin- 
ative truth hard to define. One reads on, however, for some time 
before noticing anything to show that this well-told tale of the 
Regency period, with the scene laid in fashionable Brighton, re- 
quires an exercise of imaginative understanding. The Annual 
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Register of 1803 mentions the appearance of a mysterious “Green 
Man” at Brighton, and it is quite in order for Miss Dane to make 
him into a supernatural sea-gypsy, if she wishes, though the whole 
episode is somehow not very convincing. Possibly the transition 
from the completely possible to the impossible of acceptation is too 
brusque and too often repeated. One cannot help resenting the 
useless sacrifice of Lady Molly, whether the moon was feminine 
or not (—and it almost would seem that the feminine sex of the 
moon, “‘tra-la, has nothing to do with the case”). But the delicacy 
of imagination and the beauty of colour deserve praise; and in- 
deed, it is the excellent presentation of Lady Molly Jessel, and her 
cradual emergence as a real and admirable character, which create 
in the reader a disappointment at her fate. This is in itself a 
tribute to the capability of the method, as when a villain is hissed 
on the stage. But surely the value of the literature of escape is 
that it does provide an escape from the sorrows of reality. An 
artistic production which attempts to give a rearrangement and a 
selection from the vast and formless substance of real life may 
contain undeserved sufferings—there are so many of them—but 
why could we not enjoy a happy ending in a Tale? 


A Day of Battle contains more actual fact and historical truth 
than any other novel in the present group. The day is that of the 
battle of Fontenoy, in 1745, when the victorious French, with the 
aid of some brigades of Irish and Scottish Jacobites, crushed the 
resistance of the English, and yet failed to check their triumphant 
expansion in India and America, or to shake the power of the 
Hanoverian dynasty in the United Kingdoms. In an interesting 
foreword Mr. Sheean gives some of the information necessary for 
understanding the action of the novel and the political forces of 
the day, claiming that his work is a “kind of history’’, depending 
much upon evidence and little on invention. At any rate, it is a 
good novel. 


While the action all takes place on one day, the main charac- 
ters are explained to us in a series of descriptive and narrative 
chapters which are very strong and clear. We meet the Marshal 
de Saxe, a figure of unbreakable morale and physique wrecked by 
a wild life, determined to do his share in the battle, in spite of 
his terrible dropsy and huge size, which made it impossible for him 
to mount a horse; Louis XV, a character of strange inconsist- 
encies, entirely unable to wear the mantle of Louis XIV, or to 
understand the inevitable tendencies of his times; Madam Lenor- 
mant d’Etioles, soon to be Madame de Pompadour, “ce nom qui 
rime avec l’amour’’, as Voltaire wrote to her in a fulsome and flat- 
tering poem; Voltaire, actively on the make; and all the military 
world of the battle array. The soliloquy of the Marquis d’Argen- 
son at the end of the book sums up the whole historical situation; 
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France, wrapt up in the splendours of Versailles, cherishing out- 
worn notions of chivalry, etiquette, and aristocracy, supporting a 
court afflicted with moral and mental ineptitude, at the expense of 
the people, won the battle in Flanders only to lose greater oppor- 
tunities which might easily have been seized. Mr. Sheean, with- 
out going into particulars, sees in this situation some parallels 
with the international complications of our own times. 


kh. H. W. 
JOHN MASEFIELD’S NEW YARN 


DEAD NED. By John Masefield. Toronto: The Macmillan Com- 
pany of Canada. 1938. Pp. 289. $2.75. 


The plot of Dead Ned is based on two rather startling inci- 
dents of the eighteenth century recorded in the history of surgery 
and handed down also by rural English tradition. The hero, Ned 
Mansell (presumably an ancestor of the Mansells of Mr. Mase- 
field’s earlier tales—Eggs and Baker and The Gun Fella), has a 
fairly happy boyhood and young manhood, but suddenly finds 
himself enmeshed in fateful circumstance and is sentenced to die 
for a murder of which he is entirely innocent. After a few wretched 
days in Newgate, he is duly hanged but escapes death by a medi- 
cal miracle, is restored to health, makes good his escape by a slaver 
bound for Africa, and enters upon a new life under a new name. 
Mr. Masefield’s genius makes us see and feel the trial scenes, the 
misery and brutality of the prison and the extraordinary recovery, 
but even his fine quality quails before the macabre details required 
by any realistic attempt to ‘communicate’ the actual execution, 
especially in the words of the victim. A second volume will re- 
count Ned’s African adventures, which promise to be as crowded 
with danger as those of Sard Harker in the story so named, or 
of Highworth Ridden in Odtaa. 

Despite its rather lurid plot, Dead Ned is redeemed from mere 
melodrama by the intimately drawn, tranquil English countryside, 
the clear sincerity and homely charm of the style, and the serenity 
with which Mr. Masefield writes of elemental things. The de- 
scriptive work is particularly good, as in the picture of a rustic 
fair, and in such passages as the following: “There is always a 
certain gurgle and creak in a ship at sea”; “...a lovely, windy 
day, when the blackbirds were building and the sloe was in blos- 
som”; “. . . the window was open and the draught was shaking 
the daffodils in a pot on the table’. atria 
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TWO NOVELS OF YOUTH 


LIONS AND SHADOWS. By Christopher Isherwood. (The 
Hogarth Press). Toronto: Longmans, Green & Company. 
198s Ppwelenyiben0, 


JOURNEY TO THE BORDER. By Edward Upward. (The 
Hogarth Press). Toronto: Longmans, Green & Company. 
1938.)) \ Pp 256. 782.00. 

Christopher Isherwood, whose earlier novels, Mr. Norris 
Changes Trains and Sally Bowles, were considered in the QUEEN’S 
QUARTERLY for Spring, 1938, gives us now in Lions and Shadows 
a longer, wider and deeper work—wider in the range of characters, 
major and minor; and deeper since it is even more subjective and 
introspective. The title is taken from a passage in C. E. Montague’s 
Fiery Particles, and refers to a first novel, never to be published. 
The story reviews in fairly close detail the young author’s acade- 
mic and literary career, his intentions, his sources, his methods: in 
short, the education of a novelist (he has his fling at conventional 
education), and in the sixth chapter the self-estimate is particu- 
larly interesting. There are compact estimates also of Mr. I. A. 
Richards at Cambridge, and of other well-known figures in litera- 
ture and criticism. The pattern of the book wavers, and its effort 
to get the welter of modern life into some sort of artistic focus is 
much too personal to give that focus large acceptance, but the style 
is engaging and often swiftly impressionistic. “The clouds were 
piled upon the hill like damp, heavy bedclothes.”” ‘Exhausted gulls 
were blown down the main street, flapping weakly, like sheets of 
wet newspaper.” “The coast was gashed into jagged fjords: under 
the cliffs the water lay like ebony, with vivid jade shallows.” 


Mr. Upwarda’s book reviews the troubled thoughts and feelings 
of a nameless tutor in the Parkin family, as he seeks for some 
anchoring purpose in life. His protesting spirit and undisciplined 
imagination give rise to hallucinations and threaten incipient in- 
sanity. A series of supposed encounters during a day at the races, 
with offers of this and that—social, economic, political—means of 
escape are recorded, some of them at inordinate length. In the 
end he recovers himself and resolves to join the workers’ move- 
ment. This is the author’s first novel. He has the power to say 
what he wishes to say, but at present, like his hero, he is uncertain 
of his wishes. The frankness of the work is attractive, but its 
psychological excursions are tortuous, and its humour is quickly 
quenched by its impatient scorn. 

G. H. C. 
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THE STORY OF ACHILLES 


THE STORY OF ACHILLES: translated into plain English by 
W. H. D. Rouse. Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons, Lim- 
ited. 19388. Pp. vii+504. 7s. 6d. 


This book is a companion to Mr. Rouse’s recent The Story of 
Odysseus, and is described as ‘the other best seller for 3,000 years’. 
What Mr. Rouse has done here, as in his former work, is to omit 
all the ‘fillers’ and repetitious lines which, in the days when Homer 
was recited, served as pauses for the bard’s memory and relief for 
the listeners’ attention. He also has avoided the ‘high-flown ex- 
pressions’ (as he says in the preface) which have become part of 
the formal diction of poets and the translators of poets. 


The familiar phrase ‘the grand style in simplicity’ is still, in 
the reviewer’s opinion, the best formula for the Homeric manner. 
One was prepared to see some abatement of the grand manner in 
the translation of the Odyssey, which is largely Mdrchen, but the 
case is different with the Jliad, which is Saga in the handsomest 
vein. These two elements, sublimity and plainness, are in a ren- 
dering of the Iliad, of equal importance. Sublimity is not easy to 
define. There must be certain qualities of thought present to make 
a passage sublime: greatness, truth, understanding. But here we 
are concerned with sublimity of style. Given noble thought, the 
main points of style must surely be rhythm, sonority, and such 
exact fitness of word to thought as to quicken the reader’s mind 
to sympathy with the poet’s. And further, no passage becomes 
fully sublime until it is familiar, for the simple reason that a pas- 
sage often repeated is enriched by association, and becoming part 
of the listener himself steadily sends its roots deeper into his being. 
Circular as the argument may appear, one would suggest that it is 
the greatness of a passage that enables it to be repeated with gain 
rather than loss, and that the enrichment that comes from repeti- 
tion becomes an actual factor in sublimity. 


Now, Mr. Rouse’s translation is of course sublime in thought. 
Whether he has sacrificed sublimity of manner is another question. 
There is a careful rhythm, rather lean, to be sure, in his work; 
his style is deliberately wanting in sonority; the plain, occasionally 
common, words quicken the understanding but not the pulse; and 
the omission of the constantly repeated formulae such as “Then 
Agamemnon king of men made answer to him’, ‘Then the bright- 
eyed goddess Athene spake to him again’, ‘So spake he, and Patro- 
klos hearkened to his dear comrade’, rob the translation of that 
endearing familiarity without which, to some ears at least, the 
Homeric manner is not the Homeric manner at all. 
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Mr. Rouse of course by his very title suggests that he is offer- 
ing the ‘Story’, the substance, of the Jliad to modern readers un- 
biased by pedantic prejudices. And in so doing he perhaps dis- 
arms criticism. Even the modern reader, however, who has not 
the swing of the hexameter in his ear, might possibly be attracted 
precisely by the rhythmic majesty of some of the older transla- 
tions, rather than by the staccato brilliance of this one. 


Hoe L, wD 
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